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THE SPRING. 


BY JOHN WARD STIMSON, 








A cry! @ wood note from a bough; 
A sweet voice on the valley hurled ! 

A strange, strong fragrance stealing through, 
With murmurings of the under-world ! 


Toe gurgling rush in hidden nooks! 
The mystic something in the air! 
The melting snow, the sap, the brook! 

The peeping verdure everywhere ! 


Oh blessed life, again renewed ! 
Oh tender voice without, within ! 

Oh sunny land, through tears bedewed ! 
Dear Nature, purified of sin ! 


Ah me! Methinks, as shadows fade, 
That I am ‘* Hope” that spreads her wing. 
Awake, sad heart! Be undismayed. 
It is the spring! The spring! The spring! 
Sananao Laks, N. Y. 
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THE STEPMOTHER. 








BY KATHARINE PYLE, 





On, Mother Toi!, stepmother, true and sweet, 
Lead in the narrow path my wandering feet, 


And tho I miss the milder joys of life, 
Teach me to gird my heart for noble strife. 


While I was still a wayward, fretful child, 
How thou didst lure me to thy bosom mild; 


With what quaint quips and with what jocund ways 
Thou didst beguile me in those far off days, 


Holding a mask before thy solemn face, 
And hiding years beneath a youthful grace. 


Now drop thy mask; I know thee as thou art, 
Grave and severe, teaching the harder part, 


With worn and knotted bands, and weary eyes, 
Yet thou alone capst teach where Heaven lies, 
New York City, 
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DOGMA AND DIVISION. 


BY JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 








No reader of Church history will question the state- 
ment that the misuse of dogma has been one of the most 
fruitful sources of strife, ill-will and division among 
the Churches of Christ ; and that if Christendom is to be 
reunited radical changes will have to be effected in the 
dominant conception of the place of theological creeds in 
the life and fellowship of Christian men. 

The churches of the New Testament had “one faith”’; 
but that was not an intellectual assent to a set of dogmas 
concerning the composition of the divine nature, the 
eternal ‘“‘ generation” of the Son, or ‘‘ the procession ” 
of the Spirit. It wasa devoted and passionate trust in 
Jesus Christ as Savior and Leader, Friend and Lord. 
The bond of allegiance was not to a document framed by 
contending theologians, nor even to a form of belief 
ebaped by Apostles ; that one bond was perennial love to 
® personal Savior, Of course, they held the facts and 
ideas of the Gospel ; they waintained that it was a say- 
ing worthy of the fullest faith that ‘“ Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners ”; that ‘ God is the Savior 
of all men, specially of those that believe”; that ‘‘ He 
died for our sins and rose again for our justification ”; 
that He ‘is the Resurrection and the Life” of men ; 80 
they found their center of union in the historical Christ 
and conceived him and his work through the idea of that 
Christ as the revealer of the Father, the Savior of men 
and the founder of the kingdom of God. It was this 
Concrete personality that was the charm and magnet of 
the New Testament Chris‘ian societies ; and it was their 


J°y to tell the facts of his life and ministry from man to 


man and rejoice in unbroken communion with him as 
their living Lord. 

But Christianity was carried among the Greeks and 
confronted by the Hellenic spirit. Now, that spirit held 
the mind of the age in its grasp and molded the expres- 
sion of the thought of the age, old and new, in its like- 
ness. It had long since captured the mind of Rome, 
but was now to capture the churches and lead them 
into the desert of endless logomachies and barren 
metaphysics, It asked for reasoned and clear views, it 
aimed to make the Gospel comprehensive, absorbent of 
the worn-out philosophies of the Greek schools, to estab- 
lish it securely, not in the invincible fastnesses of the 
divine life and spiritual experience, but in the theolog- 
ical architecture of logical statement and scientific for- 
mula, ‘‘ Dogmatic Christianity,” says Harnack, ‘‘ was 
the work of the Hellenic spirit on the Gospel soil.” 
Greece had the courage to put faith in reason and to 
follow its guidance, taking no account of conse- 
quences. It opposed half-knowledge; and resented 
the Eastern spirit that shrank in holy awe from the study 
of causes, from inquiries into origins, from explaining the 
perplexities and the contradictions of the universe and 
of life. ‘‘Happy,” says Euripides, *‘is he who has 
learned to search into causes and discerns the deathlcss 
and ageless order of nature, whence it arose, the how 
and the why.” The Greek in his devotion to the sover- 
eignty of reason held that victory comes to the man who 
sees life as it is, who has the courage to know the whole 
fact, and shun all illusions, and who is ready to summon 
to his thinking the aid of a stedfast will and an exhaust- 
less energy. 

But when Christianity appeared on the horizon of 
Greek thought, Greek intellect bad fatally succumbed 
to the vice, indigenous in sych a climate, of over-subilety, 
of exaggerated estimate of the values of verbal defini- 
tion, of trust in the efficacy of finely drawn distinctions. 
Paul exposes that danger to the Corinthians, and builds 
up a bulwark against it in Colosse. Seneca speaks of 
this passion for ‘‘ hair-splitting” as ‘‘ the Greek disease”; 
and dogmatic Christianity, in its contents, changes and 
issuer, is one long, interesting but often painful witness 
to the degree in which the Greek mind as it dealt with 
Christianity yielded to the same dangerous fascination. 
The Greek philosophy, in fact, supplied the molds in 
which the Christian facts were cast and the Christian 
beliefs set, just as the forms of Roman political life 
became the pattern of the Christian hierarchy. And so 
the Christianity of the New Testament passed into ex- 
pression as a belief through the ideas and thoughts of 
Greece, and as a polity through the institutions of the 
Roman Empire. Could we detach from Christianity the 
elements which have been thrust into it from Athens 
and Rome, the lifting up of the Galilean would then 
‘* draw all men unto him.” 

In the particular ‘‘ psychological climate” to which 
Christianity was introduced such a dogmatic develop- 
ment was unavoidable ; but surely it is not necessary that 
we should canonize it, and treat itas tho it were a final 
and infallible work uf God. With the Greek training and 
habits of thought, with their trust in the use of reason 
asthe way to certitude, they were sure to build palatial 


theological edifices, to create ‘‘ schools” and ‘‘ parties”’; . 


to unite and divide on interpretations of the primitive 
facis and ideas of the Gospel, to shout their party watch- 
words and engage in bitter controversies. But we need 
not treat their limitations as virtues, and place their poor 
philosophies above the Gospel of Christ, lift the creeds of 
the early centuries into tests of church membership, and 
separate men from the body of Christ because they can- 
not indorse a particulur set of opinions. 

Why should the fourth century tyrannize over the 
twentieth? The politics of that era are not accepted as 
faultless types of sccial organization. The Fathers of 
Biology do not rule the medical societies of 1895. Galen 
enriched a penetrating genius by a compr. hensive edu- 
cation.’ He was doctor tothe Emperor Commodus ; but 
the students of our medical schools are not taught to sub- 
scribe to his anatomy and physiology. What have we 
done that we should treat the theological tindiogs of the 
illustrious councilors of Nice and Chalcedon as unques- 
tionably true in fact and perfect in form? Are not God’s 
children still taught by him? Is it not true that we 
‘‘have an unction from the Holy One and know all 
thinge”? 

If the theologians of the third and fourth centuries 


have buried the true Christ and the true Church under 
mountains of pagan error, it is not for us to fight with 
one another on the grave-mounds, but rather to dig 
through the accumulated material and rescue Christ and 
his Church for the salvation and guidance of men. 

Not that I complain of the application of reason by 
the *‘ fathers” and leaders of the Church of the early 
centuries to the facts and ideas of Christianity. By no 
means. Christ himself uniformly appealed to the judg- 
ment and senseand reason of men, Dogma is necessary 
and has most important issues. We must have a re2- 
soned statement of our faith. The deep significance of 
the Gospel must be expressed in distinct and definite liv- 
ing language. But Christians must develop their dogma 
not out of Greek and Roman materials; not out of the 
débris of the word-fights of the brilliant swordsmen of 
the Councils of the Church; not out of the philosophies 
of our own day ; but .out of the unique and luminous 
view of God, man, and the world given in Christ Jesus. 
It isa Christian theology we need. It is a Christian 
creed drawn from Christian sources we must frame, and, 
when we have framed it, keep it initstrue place, Arch- 
bishop Benson, contrasting the English and Roman 
Churches, says: 

‘The real struggle lies between the principle she repre- 
sents and the principle represented by the Roman Church. 

The issue is a great one. It includes the “whole 

question of what the Scriptures are to be to the world and 
Church of the future. The power of the Bible is the thing 
that is really involved.” 
But the power of the Bible is ‘‘ Christ crucified, the wis- 
dom of God, and the power of God”; and our dogmatic 
theology and creeds will never be right till they derive 
their origin, character and end immediately and author- 
itatively from him, Greek philosophy, rich as it is, and 
great as is our debt to it in the direction of culture, can- 
not give us any real aid in determining and shaping the 
dogmas of the Christianity of Jesus Christ. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 








BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





WITH the demolition of an old-fashioned red brick 
mansion on Madison Place—tbe home of two great 
Prime Ministers, and the scene, within and without, of 
ghastly tragedies—has passed out of mortal ken one of 
the most peculiar landmarks of Washington. It was rot 
a very stately or ancient edifice; but it was already his- 
torical, and, as I said, its history was tragical. Misfor- 
tune seemed to have ‘“‘ marked it for its own.” It hada 
somber, a weird, almost a wicked look to me; and I was 
not sorry to see it being demolished, and the glad sun- 
shine and pure air let into the sad apartments wherein 
so much horror and pain and bitter mourning had been. 
I am not, however, consenting to all the demolitions 
and improvements, so-called, of modern Wasbington. I 
think they are in mapy cases needlessly destructive of 
the old, pictureeque peculiarities. The design seems to 
be a dull and dreary uniformity. On Capitol Hill we 
have had much poetic Joss, with some practical, geomet- 
rical landscape-gardening gaiv; much tiresome, costly 
and remorseless leveling down and filling up of the dear 
old natural and beautiful inequalities of surface ; the 
result sometimes being something dolefully bald and 
monotonous, denuded of all the charms of variety and 
antiquity. A case in point is that of the historical Car- 
roll place, in our neighborhood—the demolition of the 
fine old Colonial mansion, and the absolute annihilation 
of the magnificent trees, cut off in their green old age, 
from above and below. Where stood the noble tho 
somewhat melancholy wooded eminence, and the spa- 
cious, aristocratic house, with all their shade and seclu- 
sion, a priceless memento of the past, of the Washington 
that Washington knew, there are now flatness, vulgar 
newness and glare. 

Along Pennsylvania Avenue there are still plenty of 
survivals of times but a little later than Colonial, in the 
shape of poor, insignificant, moldy buildings, which any 
patriotic citizen would rejoice to see improved out of ex- 
istence. Why is it that this Avenue, which should be 
one of the grandest in the world—the Corso, the Appian 
Way of the Republic, embellished by the State, by art, 
patriotism and religion, remains for the most part, 60 
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drearily commonplace, so bald and ugly—a mere thor- 
oughfare, only taking ona little extrinsic dignity and 
beauty, when great processions, inaugural or military, 
are pouring through it, and bright banners and gay 
hangings are veilingits ugliness. Itshould be lined with 
fine trees and noble structures, Government buildings, 
churches and art galleries, and would be, were patriotic 
pride an active principle here in Washington, not a 
flimsy, Fourth of July sentiment, subservient to the ca- 
prices of Fashion and the dictates of Greed. Dear old 
shops, which we fondly believed would be for genera- 
tions to come staple goods stand-bys and bazars of de- 
light, have been ‘‘ whistled off” and let ‘‘down the wind 
to prey at fortune” on streets and avenues not half so 
commodious and commanding as this long, deploying 
ground for massed humanity, armies and wheelmen, 
* Veterans ” and knights, Presidents coming in and Pres- 
idents going out. 

But tho there are many old, weather-beaten, worm- 
eaten houses on the Avenue, in the vicinage of the splen- 
did Capitol, which might any windy day collapse and go 
down like the musty old Clennam House, in ‘ Little 
Dorrit,” ‘‘ without our special wonder” or regret, there 
are two buildings as old, perhaps, but tenderly cared for, 
both hostelries famous for many and many a day, which 
I hope will last my time at least. I never ‘ put up” in 
either inp, yet have many pleasant associations with 
both, Many dear familiar faces—a little wan and ghost- 
ly now—seem to sinile on me in their pleasant, roomy 
old parlors, or flit past me in their shadowy corridors, 
When the National and Willard’s go, I want to go too— 
away from Washington. As long as I can see those de- 
lightful old caravansaries presenting unchanged fronts 
to a fast, progressive age, I can almost fancy myself un- 
changed, 

A few days ago an old friend and I were recalling a 
charming dinner party, at which we met, in the National 
Hotel, during that long Compromise Session, which it 
seems Lam never to get away from. Our hest was Mr. 
Charles Butler, of New York ; the special guests of honor 
were his noble friend, and our hustess, for the nonce, 
Miss Anne C, Lynch, representing literature ; Miss Jean 
Margaret Davenport, representing the drama, while the 
divine fidd!er, Ole Bull, stood for music, about six feet 
in his stockings. Then there was an undistinguished 
group, ‘‘a part of which I was,” representing certain 
hewspapers, mostly dead now—I mean the newspapers. 

Ole Bull was then at his best, physically—a superb, 
lithe, symmetrical figure—a fine head, borne high, with 
what seemed more a royal joy of life, than pride, or 
that artistic conceit, which tome folks accused him of, 
when they could find no other fault, 

{ know that when the first furore over his playing had 
sul sided, certain critics declared that he was not an ar- 
tist. They afterward said the same of Jenny Lind, and 
whocared? Certainly not He who sent them both, with 
such melodious messages of love and remembrance, s ich 
gracious foretastes of heavenly harmony and joy to this 
dear, tho much chastened, little world of H's. 

[ remember Ole Bull as singularly genial, sympathetic, 
and impulsive, at that time and indeed for long years 
after. During this dinner, a sentiment being expressed 
by Mr. Butler, which pleased him, he sprang up, and ran 
like a boy to the end of the table, toshake hands with 
that gracious, beloved host. 

Anne Lynch (Mrs, Botta), [have paid more than one 
tribute to elsewhere. [ cannot say with Andrew White, 
that this dear, lost friend of ours, was “‘ the best woman 
that God ever made.” He made her mother and my 
mother. 

Miss Jean M, Davenport—now for many years the 
widow of the heroic General Lander, killed in the early 
days of the War—was then a fair, winsome English girl, 
a fine and refined actress, displaying in private life no 
theatrical airs and graces. Her intelligence, modesty 
and simplicity of demeanor made her a favorite in Wash- 
ington society then, as now, where it is her home, 

[see that when our host of that memorable banquet, 
Mr. Charles Butler, who happily is living still, a fine 
specimen of an old school gentlemen, is spoken of or is 
referred to in the press, the word ‘‘ venerable” is pre- 
fixed to his name. I wonder if people ever apply that 
opprobrious epithet to me. I should like to see the man 
bold enough so to designate the handsome, vigorous, 
erect, all-alive Mrs. Gen. F. W. Lander. She is about 
the youngest woman I know. 

To go back to the Avenue. The change I most deplore 
is that we have lost it as a promenade. In those ante- 
bellum, ante-asphaltum, ante-cable-car-um days, its 
paths were ‘‘ paths of pleasantness,” tho a little uneven 
underfoot. In the early morning and cool evening 
hours, you met everybody you cared to see, and some 
you didn’t, on that long Rialto of social exchange, Dis- 
tinguished strangers, cabinet ministers and their wives, 
awe-inspiring supreme court judges, famous actors and 
actresses, great generals, patent medicine millionaires— 
all came and walked with the children of men. Our 
urbane President, Millard Fillmore, was to be seen now 
and ihen on the Avenue ; but, tho he was goodly to look 
upon, the sight was not imposing, as he walked with no 
lynx-eyed detective near him, and rode with no mounted 
policeman galloping before or after his flying victoria. 

Ah, those were primitive time, when the Republic had 
not yet ‘‘ put on style,” and her chief magistrates were 
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simple-mannered, neighborly men, accessible and safe, 
and when one could go to a White Honse reception with- 
out the bother of making one’s will beforehand, or the 
expense of a new party gown immediately afterward. 

Famous members of the Senate and the House could 
be encountered, going to, or coming from the Capitol. 
Chase, the stately, always looking cool; Hale, the ro- 
tund, always looking hot; Davis, the haughty, chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter secession fancies : Douglas, 
the doughty, chewing—but not fancies; Robert Win- 
throp and Pierre Soulé, fine contrasting types of North- 
ern and Southern elegance and culture. There was 
always a hope that one might behold the tall hero of San 
Jacinto, the barbaric beau, in all his somber, sombrero 
glory. He knew he was an imposing sight and did not 
begrudge himself to the public. Like nearly all the big 
men, I knew, at that time in public life, he was as colos- 
sal in vanity as in stature. 

There were some lovely young ladies in Washington so- 
ciety at that time, tho one would think from newspaper re- 
ports nowadays, that Nature had saved up all her pretty 
girl stuff for fifty years to make Democratic débutantes 
of, togracethis Administration. People used to stroll up 
and down the Avenue in the hope of encountering certain 
‘‘beauties,” just as, a quarter of a century later, London- 
ers visited Hyde Park at certain hours to look on the 
face of Mistress Langtry, whom the Prince delighted to 
honor. All the world could see her there, the Lily in 
her first dewy bloom, and there was nothing to pay. 

One of our beauties was the blooming Ada Cutts— 
afterward Mre. Stephen A. Douglas. Another, the love- 
ly American schoolgirl-wife of the Russian Minister, 
Baron Bodisco. That gentleman was ugly, in fact pre- 
eminently so; and some people went so far in their dis- 
approval of the marriage as to refer to the old fairy tale 
—‘* Beauty and the Beast.” One seldom met the ill- 
matched couple without a sigh, which meant ‘‘ Ah, the 
pity of it!’ Yet people said it was not an unhappy mar- 
riage. Wealth and position are potent comforters. A 
certain wise woman of the East once said: ‘‘ There is a 
moral support in a good silk gown which neither philos- 
ophy nor religion can afford.” And when the gown is of 
best Lyons velvet, shot with gold, or sown thick with 
seed pearls, where does the pity come in? 

Occasionally the British Minister, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
and Lady Bulwer, were encountered on that promenade, 
walking briskly, as tho chasing down their ‘ constitu- 
tional.” They were a cold, proud-looking pair, and they 
weren’t pretty ; but he was the brother of ‘ Pelham,” 
and she was the daughter of an Karl—perhaps of ‘‘ a hun- 
dred earls,” like Lady Clara Vere de Vere. So, on meet- 
ing them, one felt a slight thrill, or chill, of romantic 
ale, or something. * 

Now Washington society walks not, neither does it 
skate nor coast, and by the end of the fashionable season 
the ‘‘smart set,” all ‘‘kerridge folks,’’ find themselves 
feeble and flabby, in spite of quinia and the massage, 
and all more or less in need of constitutional amend- 
ments. ° 

I left Washington before the mighty mischievous work 
of that long session was completed—left its great author 
and advocate watching and waiting, pale and weary, for 
the triumph of the political Benjamin of his old age, 
left the stately, semi-barbaric queen of the West—Cali- 
fornia—bending under the weight of her golden treasures, 
knocking humbly at the portals of the Capitol—like an 
English pauper at the door of a parish ‘‘ union,” to be 
answered, ‘‘No admittance, madam, till slavery in 
Texas and slave catching in all the North be legislated 
into perpetuity and security.” 

On the fiery edge of August I fled away from the heat, 
moral and physical, of Washington, to a charming sea- 
side resort near Boston. There cooling off, and yet ex- 
panding under temperate skies and the grandeur of 
nature, I began to have asort of contempt for the stormy 
conflicts of parties and sections, and all the political ex- 
citements and oratorical displays which had, of late, so 
stirred my blood. How much more beautiful and 
grand, I thought, ‘‘was the silvery flash of sunlit 
waves along the windy beach or the ponderous beat of 
leaden surges against the rocks than the most brilliant 
and seductive argument or the most powerful and 
storm-threatening eloquence of great statesmen down 
yonder !’ Yet shining sands and sullen rocks alike met 
these waves with a etcrn ‘‘ thus far and no farther !” 
and, ‘‘by opposing,” seemed to ‘“‘end them”; while I 
felt that nothing could check the onflow and outflow of 
that other sea of moral forces, vexed with the primal 
question—the elemental, eternal strife between right and 
wrong, truth and error, human suffering and human 
selfishness. I now-see that those warring waves and 
currents of passion and reason, of humanity and brutali- 
ty, were destined for good and evil, to make for them- 
selves channels through all the political, judicial, educa- 
tional and religious institutions of a race, of a continent; 
and that they are destined to flow on long after their 
source is forgotten—for ages it may be, but ever growing 
deeper and purer—joining other moral currents from 
other lands and races, all finally to bear from mortal 
ken the last yokes of human servitude, the last shackles 
of human bondage as driftwood, and the last cruel prej- 
udices of race and creeds as “ fat weeds, to rot them- 
selves at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE BISMARCK JUBILEE. 
A FRENCH INTERPRETATION. _ 
BY PROF. JEAN C. BRACQ. 


THE recent celebration of the Jubilee of Bismarck has 
something pathetic for any one capable Of appreciating 
the signal services rendered by him to the German na- 
tion. All the manifestations of love may not have been 
in keeping with the accepted canons of good taste, but 
they bore all the evidences of sincerity. It ought to be 
possible for all—even for Frenchmen—to join in the 
central thought of the whole—the unification of Ger- 
many. This achievement marks a real progres; in the 
world's history. It is the extension of political brother- 
hood over a large part of Enrope. It is the constitution 
of a great ethnic circle of patriotism and life, which 
ought to excite the gratitude of all who wish to see the 
practical consolidation of mankind. But, not to speak 
of particularist States, Schleswig-Holstein, Poland and 
Alsace are striking discords in this symphony of peoples, 
The very principles which would lead us to approve the 
unification of German States consenting to enter into 
union, cause us to regret their compulsory presence in 
the German E.npire. Then we are somewhat shocked 
to hear the heroes of the hour and multitudes of Ger- 
mans ascribing to Providence victories wrought visibly 
by human means, prepared by most questionable meth- 
ods and by evident diplomatic deception. The references 
to France, the ‘‘ hereditary enemy,” wounded needlessly 
while they were, as it is usually the case on such occa- 
sions, far from being historically accurate. Whatever 
may be the characteristics of Bismarck as a man, he 
does not shine by his generosity. This was not only 
visible in his references to France : but when he was con- 
gratulated for his work for the Empire he returned a 
large part of the honor to his old master, William I, 
He did not say one word of the sacrifices of the German 
nition. Have they not contributed enough of their 
blood and money to deserve some credit? The speech 
of the Emperor, condensed in his own words, that ** the 
sword is the remedy that never fails,” has made a pain- 
ful impression upon other minds than oure. 

The attitude of the majority of the Reichstag toward 
this celebration has been severely criticised; but we do 
not see why. The Catholics still rememberthe Kultur- 
kampf of Bismarck, their priests removed from their 
parishes, their bishops deprived of their dioceses, their 
ecclesiastical representatives treated with great harsh- 
ness, and even imprisoned. The Socialists cannot forget 
the bitter régime of severe repression of the [ron Chan- 
celler, the imprisonment and exile of their leaders. The 
Poles recollect the oppressive system intended to Ger- 
manize their people or to expel them from their own 
native territories. The Alsatians know that he is the 
author of the severe system under which they live. The 
Guelphs, cf Hanover, are still resentful toward him on 
account of their incorporation into Prussia. The Pro- 
gressist-Radicals remember that he was the great enemy 
of parliamentary liberties, They have not forgiven him 
yet his attempts to terrorize the inviolable representation 
of the Empire. The 163 members of the Reichstag 
(against 147) who declined to send their congratulations 
and a similar refusal from the municipal council of Ber- 
lin, show the depth of resentment which his autocratic 
acts, his violent internal compression still excite. Noin- 
telligent body of Frenchmen have been so severe toward 
Bismarck as were two bodies of representatives in Berlin, 
the municipal and the imperial. 

The participation of the Emperor in the jubilee and 
the steps which it has involved, may excite legitimate 
anxiety among the French. His ideas of divine rights, 
coupled with the fact that he is the head of the German 
army, make the streak of rashness of his mind a perma- 
nent danger for his neighbors. This danger is the more 
real because the acts of the Emperor and of his executive 
cannot be freely discussed by influential Germans, One 
remembers the curt method wherewith he dismissed his 
illustrious servant, how he attempted to isolate him, and 
virtually silenced the national sentiments, This spirit 
was revealed when he sent a telegram to his ambassador 
in Vienna bidding him pay no attention to Bismarck on 
the occasion of his visit to that city for the wedding of 
his son. A more absolute case of boycotting has proba- 
bly not been performed by any sovereign of Europe since 
the days of Louis XIV and Fouquet. Now in a com- 
paratively short time his feelings for the great German 
have assumed the most violent form of hero-worship. 
He lashed with merciless indignation the majority of the 
Reichstag because they, with good motives, could not 
join inhis purpose. A man who thus insultingly rides 
over the Parliament and exhibits such mental peculiari- 
ties may, in view of the contingencies of international 
life, excite the legitimate fears of his neighbors. Wedo 
not mean to underrate the Kaiser, He isa remarkable 
man. His devotion to his country, the nobility of his 
life, the extent of his culture, the wide range of his 
information, call forth our admiration ; but we cannot 
forget that in addition to the above characteristics, 
he revels in militarism. If he wishes to honor a foreig® 
prince he makes him a colonel of ore of his regiments. 
A military review is to him the necessary concomitant 
of any celebration. It is said that his militarism has 
extended even to the toys of his sons. If he makes & 
speech it rings with the bellicose spirit. In the ** Song 
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to Aegir,” which he composed, what a mixture of “Brand 
clashes upon Brand,” ‘Swords flash,” and prayers to 
God! For the Bismarck Jubilee he ordered a military 
review, and to that ‘‘ poor old man,” as the Iron Chan- 
cellor called himself, to that feeble, broken-down diplo- 
mat, he offered a sword, ‘‘ the remedy that never fails,”’ 
almost amid the echoes of Koerner’s Sword Song. This 
man plays the part of the over and upholder of peace ! 
The comedy is less cruel, however, than when, in 1870, 
Bismarck posed in a similar way before the world. 
Every year adds to the overwhelming evidence that 
neither France nor Germany wanted the war of 1870. 
Von Sybel, in his history of the New German Em- 
pire, recognizes the fact. Notwithstanding the reck- 
jess levity of Napoleon III and his court, the Franco- 
Prussian war would not have taken place had not Bis- 
marck precipitated it. On July 13th, 1870, a dispatch 
from the King, then at Ems, informed him that the 
Franco-Prussian difficulty was virtually settled. Count 
von Roon, the Minister of War, and General Moltke were 
dining with him. He asked them, inthe most determined 
manner, if the arm” was able tocope with that of France. 
Upon their affirmation, he deliberately mutilated the dis- 
patch to make it read in such a way as to excite the irre- 
sistible anger of the Germans and of the French. This was 
the firebrand which set fire to both nations, already inan 
excited state, and for which Bismarck was not absolutely 
irresponsible. Not to speak of French testimonies to 
that effect, Liebnkecht corroborated it in an article of 
the Volastaat, entitled ‘‘ A Nameless Crime.” In 1884, 
Maurice Busch, Bismarck’s private secretary, practically 
said the same thing in his book, ‘‘ Our Chancellor.” The 
Count von Roon, in the Deutsche Rundschau, for May, 
1891, gave his version of the same fact. When, in 1892, 
Bismarck and his sovereign were at the hight of es- 
trangement, and the Emperor attempted to minimize 
the part which the Chancellor had taken in the making 
of the new German Empire, the recluse of Friedrichsruh 
told the correspondent of the Vienna Free Press (Novem- 
ber 20th, 1892), how he had been the decisive factor in 
making the Empire by the Franco-Prussian war, and re- 
lated how he had twisted the famous telegram of his royal 
master. A book recently published in Stuttgart, upon 
the life of Prince Charles of Rumania, still increases the 
evidence, and shows that, at least a year before the 
war, he was attempting to prepare the conditions of a 
conflict. We cannot forget, in this apotheosis of Bis- 
marck, the man who played upon friends and foes, and 
whose ac's are still causing fearful clouds to hang over 
Europe. It is impossible to separate this phase of his 
deeds from the better phase. As Count Thompsch put it 
in the Reichstag, Bismarck is an inseparable whole, a 
block. Much of the weakness of his great work comes 
from the unscrupulousnegs of his methods, and Germany 
may soon discover what his achievements have cost her. 
It is already seen that be has not been an unmixed bless- 
ing for the country nor an unmixed evil for Francé. The 
conflict of the two nations marked the beginning of a 
new life for the latter. By the side of its necessary mil- 
itarism we have witnessed an unparalleled activity in 
the arts of peace. Frenchmen have become stronger 
and wiser. The antagonism of Bismarck has been an ex- 
ternal force creating national coherence. In his at- 
tempts to weaken France he has called forth her power. 
The visible good and evil which he has done should not 
be the basis of our judgment. A hasty political utili- 
tarianism has always been the bane of history. 

We are far from minimizing the importance of the 
Bismarck Jubilee or the peculiar grandeur of the man. 
We would not have our criticisms considered as giving 
the essential traits of the real Bismarck, Celebrations 
of this kind are generally pitched upon the superlative 
tone. German love has idealized him, In the present 
monotonous concert of praises we have wished to put a 
flat where enthusiastic Germans have placed a sharp, 
The traits which we have set forth do not represent the 
Bismarck of the Jubilee nor the whole of the real Bis- 
marck, but they form a characteristic part of the moral 
physiognomy of that great man. They are necessary to 
an adequate understanding of the Jubilee, of the manand 
of French antipathy to him. 
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In writing of Wendell Holmes, an American critic 
remarks that ‘‘unlike most authors he was a charming 
Conversationalist.” This seems hard on authors. It is 
true that one well acquainted with his subject has given 
Us Some descriptions of classical writers which are not 
Complimentary to their powers of talk; he tells us that 
Dryden himself confessed that his conversation wasslow 
and dull and his humor saturnine ; with the same frank- 
hers Addison admits that he has little current coin, thoa 
800d balance at his bankers ; in fact, he was likened by 
Mandeville to «« asilent parson in a tie wig”; Goldsmith, 
who wrote like an angel, talked like poor Poll ; and it is 
recorded that even Virgil was very heavy in band at a 
tte-d téte. These writers lived a long time ago, and it 
1s Possible they have been too modest in their estimates 
of their own talents for conversation, or may have been, 
unfortunately, out of spiritson the day when they met 
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their interviewer. So far as my experience goes those 
who make literature their pursuit generally know as well 
how to use their tongues as their pens. One of the best 
talkers, as also one of the best public speakers, in Eng- 
land was Charles Dickens. In ordinary society it is true 
he did not always shine; conventional topics did not 
interest him ; but when sure of his company, he was the 
most delightful and natural talker. He made no 
epigrams and no quotations, but adorned with his humor 
whatever he touched. He was impatient of contradic- 
tion, and tho never offensive in his display of it, 
indulged, where his feelings were concerned, in the keen- 
estsatire. When once convinced of a matter, which did 
not take place till he had thoroughly investigated it, it 
was impossible to turn him, and dangerous to attemptit. 
I had once the pleasure of pouring oil upon the waters 
just in time. Dr. de Mussey, Louis Philippe’s physician, 
and a most agreeable and clever fellow, happened to be at 
table with Dickens for the first time, and began talking 
upon the subject of spontaneous combustion. He did not 
know that in “* Bleak House,” just then coming out in 
numbers, an example of it is made to take place, and he 
expressed some contemptuous observations on the 
impossibility of it, which I could see were only the rain- 
drops before the storm. I was sitting opposite to the 
doctor, fortunately at a not very broad table, and I 
kicked at him as hard as I could, and caught him on the 
shin. ‘‘I confess, however,” he went on, ‘I have not 
given the theory any particular attention.” ‘* I thought 
not,” said Dickens, smiling. ‘‘ I think if you will take the 
trouble to consult’’—here he mentioned half-a-dozen 
authorities, Frenchmen, of ecience—‘‘ upon the subject, 
the fact of the thing having occurred, at all events 
occasionally, is incontrovertible.” But for that hasty 
descent of the coon from the tree there would 
certainly have been a row; as it happened, 
Dickens took to his new friend very kindly. As we 
walked home together that summer night I said some- 
thing about Dr. de Mussey’s girth, which was considera- 
ble. ‘ Yes,” said Dickens, ‘a large man all round.” He 
had been greatly impressed by him; still, if the doctor 
had not translated my kicks so cleverly there would have 
been some spontaneous combustion. There was a broad 
generosity about Dickens’s talk that I have noticed in no 
other man, tho for a man of letters tolerably orthodox, 
he looked on things and opinions ‘‘ with larger, other 
eyes than ours, and made allowance for them all”; but 
he thought it no charity to be charitable with the un- 
charitable, and in denouncing cruelty and wrong his 
tongue was like a whip. The chief ingredients of his 
conversation, however, were naturalness and high spir- 
its. He had not a grain of affectation ia his manner, 
which, moreover, to a young man of letters was the most 
encouraging it is possible to imagine—more that of an 
elder brother to a younger than of ‘‘ the master” toa 
disciple. 

Wilkie Collins, whom I often met in Dickens’s com- 
pany, had not his high spirits ; indeed, he gave one the 
idea of being depressed, for which his state of health in 
his later years was an ample excuse ; but Ife had a great 
deal of quiet humor, His range of literary knowledge 
was not very great; but he had the faculty of ‘‘ selec- 
tion,” and, what was most interesting for conversational 
use, he remembered. His taste was old-fashioned, 
thought no poet was comparable with Byron, but at the 
same time was an omnivorous reader, ‘I can read any- 
thing,” he once said to me, ‘‘ but So-and-So’s novels.” 
His manner was as gentle as a woman’s, and very sym- 
pathetic. His connection on his father’s side with art— 
he was a son of Collins the painter—made him familiar 
with the artist world of which he had much to tell; but 
on the whole he was the most literary of literary men, 
His stories of real life were very dramatic, but all of the 
creepy, crawly kind. Indeed, strange to say, Dickens 
himself had a taste for what one may call ‘‘ drawing- 
room horrors,’ the unsuspected tragedies of society, 
Th+y kept you awake when he was telling them, and, 
unfortunately, also afterward. 

Lever, tho more a monologist than a conversationalist, 
was a raconteur of great excellence ; he had an enormous 
fund of good stories, mostly [rish, which were told with 
arich brogue. From living abroad so much he got out 
of touch with home mattegs, and failed in that humorous 
treatment of every-day topics which is almost indispen- 
sable to the popularity of a good talker; but he was al- 
ways sensible and often witty. 

The extraordinary respect paid to the Speaker by the 
House of Commons is the growth of centuries; yet in 
old times the Speaker thought not only ‘‘no small beer” 
of himself, but Treble X. Sir Edward Seymour (1674) 
was ptrbaps the most penetrated with the sense of the 
importance of his position. ‘One day,” Mr. Croake 
James, in his ‘‘Curicsities of Liaw and Lawyers,” tells 
us, ‘‘ his coach broke Cown at Charing Cruss, and he or- 
dered his'beadles to stop the first gentleman’s carriage 
that passed and bring it tohim, The owner was greatly 
surprised at being turned out of his own vehicle, but 
was told it ‘ was more proper for him to walk in the street 
than the Speaker of the House of Commons.’” When 
dismissed by Queen Anne from his office of Comptroller 
of the Household, he sent her Majesty a message that he 
would return his staff by the common carrier. 

A later Speaker had to address that queen upon a very 
delicate matter indeed. Upon the death of Prince 
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George of Denmark the House of Commons besonght her 
Majesty to ‘‘ consider the universal desires of your hum- 
ble servants, and not so far to indulge your just grief as 
to decline the thoughts of a second marriage ; this would 
be an unspeakable joy to your people, who wou'd join 
their most fervent prayers to almighty God to bless your 
Majesty with royal issue.” To this kind advice, the 
Queen, who was, by the by, in her forty-fifth year, dis- 
creetly replied : ‘* The subject of your address is of such 
a nature that Iam persuaded you do not expect a par- 
ticular answer.” 

An article in a recent number of The Spectator de- 
nounces boastfulness as it deserves, and also (which re- 
minds one of the: gentleman who said something was 
**more than acrime, it was a blunder”) remarks that it 
is a very unlucky vice. The Spectator, of course, has no 
vulgar superstition ; but it has nevertheless discovered 
that one does not boast without being sorry for it after- 
ward. This may be generally included in the proverb, 
** Pride goes before a fall”; but as a matter of fact it is 
the expression of that attribute rather than the attribute 
itself which attracts misfortune. If one is so imprudent 
as to say ‘‘I have never bad a day’s illness,” down he 
goes within the week, from the influenza. If yousay you 
have “‘ the best goer in the shape of a pony in the world” 
(and if you have a pony at all you will think it if not say 
it), that quadruped will go dead laine on its next jour- 
ney. I confess I think there is something in this, At 
all events, the belief is very widesprea?. It is the rarest 
thing in the world to hear a gambler boast of his win- 
nings. This is said to be because he is afraid of fright- 
ening other people from playing with such a lucky fel- 
low ; but the real reason is that he is afraid of bringing 
himeelf ill luck. The Spectator thinks that it was an 
apprehension of this sort which caused people of a semi- 
religious kind to say that they would go to such a place 
on such a day, D, V.; it was certainly not a religious 
thing to say, since the initials were absolutely superflu- 
ous, There is only one instance of their having been 
used with any touch of uncertainty, by the gentleman 
who wrote : *“*T will come on Wednesday, D. V., but on 
Thursday at all events.” 

The Local Operative House Painters and Decorators 
Trade Society has remonstrated with the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts for employing her stablemen to paint their 
stables instead of invoking the professional assistance of 
the L. O. H. P.D. T. 8. Similarly, Isuppese, if I employ 
a domestic servant to clean my windows, I shou!d ircur 
the disapprobation of the Local Operative Window Clean- 
ing Trade Society, for not patronizing their members, 
This seems a rather high-handed proceeding ; but I have 
no objection to it provided that the trade-unions guar- 
antee that my calling should in its turn be protected 
from amateur competition. I belong to the Society of 
Authors, and note with indignation and regret that many 
persons who haves no connection with it practice the cal!- 
ing of Literature. Kings and queens, ministeis of State, 
clergymen, doctors, barristers and governesses, all help 
to keep me in the ranks of the unemployed by setting up 
shop in opposition to me, and upon their private account. 
The stablemen are paid for their extra service, and I have 
to give my man a present for attending to the windows, 
as being (literally) outside his work ; but my own case is 
infinitely harder, since my rivals often enter into the 
field against me, without payment, or even sometimes 
absolutely give money for the privilege of doing so, I 
confess that until the L, O. H. P., etc., put it into my 
head, I did not smart under this grievance; altho it in- 
convenienced me, I not only saw no means of remedying 
the matter, but had a general idea that kings and queens 
and even governesses had as good a right to write novels 
as tho they had, like mysrlf, been apprenticed to the 
trade. I shall now, however, call the attention of the 
Society of Authors to this grievous wronyz, and suggest 
that a circular be addressed to all amateur writers to call 
their a'tention to the fact that they are taking the bread 
out of our moutbs. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





SCRAPS OF PIONEER AND INDIAN HISTORY. 


I came here to Portland, Ore., for a few months’ visit. 
Among numerous old friends—for I had been stationed 
in this Northwest a lengthy period, commencing twenty 
years ago—I found my aged messenger, Edward Cham- 
breau, still living and in healtr. 

During a late visit of his to my office [ was question- 
ing him concerning h’s experiences, not only when he 
was under my command, but also in those early times, 
as far back as 1847, when the fearful Whitman massecre 
cccurred, and when those choice missionaries, Spaulding, 
Eells and Walker, were faithfully teaching among the 
Nez Perces and the Spokanes in the Territories of Idaho 
and Washingtor. I will try to set fortheas well as I can 
come things which he distinctly and accurately remem- 
bers. 


1. We will begin with the later times, for if we trace 
even‘s they always lead back to remoter sources. Dur- 
ing the Piute and Bannock Indian War of 1878 I had, 
early in the struggle, sent a number of Indian prisoners 
to Vancouver Barracks, where they were detained till the 
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resistance of their tribe was over. So, the messenger, 
Mr. Chambreau, begins his narrative : 

‘“‘In September, 1878, I was directed by the Depart- 
ment Commander (General Howard) to go to the Warm 
Spring Agency in charge of forty-eight Indian prisoners. 
They were Piutes and Bannocks, forty-four men and four 
women. Soldiers under an officer escorted them up the 
Columbia as far as The Dalles. From that town the sol- 
diers returned to Vancouver, leaving the Indians all to 
my care forthe rest of the journey.” 

The distance was over sixty miles and through a rough 
country, with few inhabitants. Some ill-disposed white 
frontiersmen met the party along the route, and threat- 
ened to attack the Indians, for they were unarmed and 
so an easy prey; but by one scheme or another our mes- 
senger, for he was himeelf a skillful pioneer, managed to 
escape everything but the worry of the hostile meetings 
and threats. At last he sent word abead to the reserva- 
tion. 

On reaching a crossing of the Warm Spring River, 
twelve miles from the agency, ‘‘ we were met by a com- 
pany of civilized Indians, with twelve farm wagons, 
which contained all kinds of farm produce, After the 
meeting we lay over two days in bivouac, so that the two 
sets of Indians might get acquainted witheach other. It 
was a joyous occasion ; the newcomers brought out their 
provisions—quarters of beef, melons, and various kinds 
of vegetables. The weather was fine; the scenery wild 
and beautiful. More than a hundred natives, always 
picturesque in their attire, sat down and feasted to- 
gether. One thing above all others that impressed the 
wild Indians was the fact that these Warm Spring people 
sang their songs and hymns and offered prayers in Eng- 
lish.” 

When the usual Indian talks began, the Warm Spring 
chief, Pine-Nuth, said: ‘‘ We have come to meet you and 
to welcome you to our reservation, We, too, like your- 
selves, were once eager to go on the warpath; but we 
have been taught to love God and our fellow-men, See 
the products of our farms; for God has blessed us. You 
must now enter warmly into our principles, and adopt 
Christ as your Savior. It is only by so doing that you 
can gain an honorable name and a contented mind.” 

That was good preaching and well-timed. Chief 
Oytes, of the wild ones, replied : ‘‘ I long to be instructed 
and to be put on the right road ; for I tell you this day 
that I want to love the God that has done so much for 
you.” 

After the rest and the feasting the messenger con- 
ducted them to the agency. where the prisoners were re- 
ceived with great kindness by the agent, the Rev. John 
Smith and his co-laborers, and by the whole tribe of 
Warm Spring Indians, and cared for as brothers. 

2. My good messenger met at this time at the Warm 
Spring Agency, Mr. Walker, a son of the Rev. Elkanah 
Walker, who, with the Rev. Cushing Eells, was sent as a 
Protestant missionary to a station above the Spokane 
River, named Tshimikan, later called Walker’s Prairie. 

That place, Walker’s Prairie, about twelve miles north 
of the Spokane River, was quite a thoroughfare in the 
times of the Old Hudson’s Bay Company, and a stopping 
place for the voyageurs passing from Fort Vancouver to 
Colville and British Columbia. The Calispel Mountains 
are on the east. The valley is not large, but beautiful 
and fertile. It is watered by an abundant spring issuing 
from the mountain rocks. From the spring itself the 
water can be conducted in troughs and ditches to every 
part of the prairie. The surrounding tribes were 
the Spokanes, Calispele and Colvilles. A better place 
could hardly have been chosen for a mission station. 
Imagine the self-denial of the little band of missionaries 
who located here so long ago, remote from civilization, 
to give light to those who sat in darkness and make 
them better. 

Atthe Warm Spring Agency, young Walker was a 
teacher of the Indian school. Chambreau, who 
when at Colville, had heard much of his father’s work, 
desired greatly to question him and compare notes. 
Walker said that at the tine of the Whitman massacre 
(in November, 1847), he was twelve years old; that all 
the Indians who were under the influence of the Mission 
of Mr. Eells and his father had remained friendly to 
them, notwithstanding the prejudice raised against them 
among the tribes by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s em- 
ployés. Asearly as 1839 there were already the two re- 
ligious divisions, Catholic and Protestant, in the coun- 
try. 

Chambreau then proceeds to say : ‘* Mr. Walker related 
an incident, already familiar to me, that occurred directly 
after the Whitman massacre. The Cayuses, the Indians 
who had committed the horrid outrages, sent an embassy 
of warriors to those tribes around Walker's station. 
Rumors of this of course reached the ears of the people 
at the Mission ; so that they were much alarmed to wake 
one morning and find two hundred warriors or more 
encamped about their grounds. But this was an apswer 
of the Protestant Indians to the hostile embassy. They 
would not join them, and they encamped round about 
their good missionaries to assure them protection.” 

I myself had a friend among those upper Spokanes, 
“Lot” by name. To his delight I influenced President 
Hayes, when here on a visit, to give Lot and his people a 
small reserve. Cbhambreau says: ‘‘Lot a good many 
years ago told me that he was instructed at the Walker 
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Mission.” Lot’s own words are unique, as the messenger 
has recorded them : ‘‘ When the priests first came to this 
country they told my father, myself and the Indians that 
they were sent from God, and that all we had been told 
about the Great Spirit was not true; that they, the 
priests, had authority to forgive our sins; that people 
who belong to their worship never steal, lie, kill, er do 
anything wrong. The priests spoke against Mr. Eells 
and Mr. Walker. ‘They are men like yourselves. They 
would be punished for teaching in the name of God. If 
you want to be saved you must be baptized over again,’ 
etc. But our Indians took good hearts for Mr. Eells and 
Mr. Walker, and would never forsakethem. The priests 
and the Walker Indians in the camp talked this subject 
over foratime. At last we decided that we would love 
Mr. Walker’s God. We could talk to him ourselves and 
not have the priests between us and God.” 

** As long ago as 1854,” Chambreau adds, ‘‘I approached 
a camp of some Indians near Metow River. I heard some 
Indians singing a hymn; it was ‘Come, thou Fount of 
every blessing.’ Then I knew I would be welcome. In 
a lodge they sang it again for me, and one told me: ‘I 
learned that hymn from Mr. Eells and Mr. Walker. A 
long time ago, when the Catholic Indians were killing 
the Protestants, I was one of the Indians who camped 
around the Mission to keep the bad Indians from killing 
our friends. The Cayuses sent us word that if we didn’t 
kill them they would come and doit themselves. We had 
camped some days around the Mission before the Mission 
people understood what we meant; then these said: 
‘* We have come to die for you. The bad Indians have 
killed all your friends, including Dr. Whitman. There 
is great trouble at the Whitman place.”’” 

8. After that digression our aged friend returns to the 
Warm Spring Reservation. He does not believe it was 
the object of the United States Government to destroy 
‘*these poor children of nature.” At any rate, we were 
then taking a Christian way of settling disputes and 
clearing away difficulties. ; ° 

‘* When on the way to the Agency buildings we passed 
through mapy cultivated farms. My wild Indians were 
astonished to see that Indian men were working their 
farms, mowing grain, threshing, hauling and doing all 
the variety of farm work freely and happily. They saw 
everywhere the results of industry—boures, barns, fences, 
orchards and gardens.” The welcome of men, women 
and children, before mentioned, was more than they had 
dreamed of. 

‘‘Captain” John Smith was a good old-fashioned 
Presbyterian clergymen. He seemed more like a father 
than an Indian agent. He was happy to show all new- 
comers his church, schoolhouse, two mills, and the other 
useful buildings. ‘:1I found,” says Chambreau, “ that 
the Warm Spring Indians had made much progress since 
my last visit. Many of those were already speaking 
English firly well, which was a step in the right direc- 
tion.” 

The next few lines are a little partial, perhaps ; for in 
these modern days it rejoices my heart to see that our 
Catholic clergy are taking the lead in closing the liquor 
saloons of New York ; and they may yet become leaders 
in saving a remnant of the children of the plains and the 
forests by introducing systematic and thorough educa- 
tional methods. 

But here is what my aged messenger avers: ‘I have 
traveled a good many years over the great Northwest, 
beginning in 1847, especially up and down the Columbia 
River, from Vancouver to Kettle Falls, and along the 
tributaries of the Columbia, and I have observed closely 
the habits and customs of the various Indian tribes ; and 
I have seen them under the management of different so- 
cieties, both Catholic and Protestant, and my conviction 
leads me to say that the Protestant teaching is the best 
in results, You never find a Catholic Indian priest, but 
I have seen many Protestant Indian preachers who could 
speak good English, and teach in English or in their own 
tongue. Among Catholics the service when I have been 
present has always been mostly in an unknown tongue. In 
Protestant assemblies it would be plain Scripture in plain 
English. It appears to me that the Catholic methods 
tend toincrease their superstition, and not to remove it. 
I have found it safer to deal with those taught by the 
Protestants, they being less affected by prejudices and 
deceit. In years gone by news came to the Department 
headquarters at Vancouver that there was something 
wrong brewing among some Indians far up north, and 
that there was a particularly bad lot ata place called 
Cinque Poils (Five Hairs). 

** At Colville I visited the Catholic mission there, and 
had an interview with Father Tassee. He said that the 
‘Mother Church’ claimed those Cinque Poils people as 
her own children. The place, Cinque Poils, is above the 
Rock Islands on the north side of the Columbia, eighty 
miles below Kettle Falls, I set out then to visit them. 
About ten in the morning I was opposite their village. 
Their chief Co-las-kin, a dreamer, had managed to pre- 
dict my coming. Two Indians were sent with a canoe to 
ferry me over. The two refused to shake hands. They 
said my visit was expected. While in the canoe and 
crossing, not a word was spoken. I went up the bank 
perhaps a hundred feet ; the plateau before me was pic- 
turesque enough. There was a fine spring forming a 
small stream, which was overhung with willows. High 
bluffs in a manner encompassed the plateau. In the 
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midst was an open square of fifty or sixty feet, and 
about it, arranged in order with considerable uniformity, 
the several Indian lodges. As I was crossing the plateay 
I saw a large Indian in a singular costume in the middie 
of the square, holding in his right hand aclub, and in hig 
left a rawhide string attached to a dog. The Indian 
would hit the dog with his club and make him pull back 
and howl, in which howling all the other dogs of the 
Indians would join. Amid the howling the Indian ad. 
dressed his people in a loud voice. This remarkable 
operation continued till the dog was dead.” 

Not proposing to be terrorized, if that was the game, 
my messenger went straight to the chicf’s tent and gat 
down, ‘‘ The next performance was the leading of a 
middle-aged woman to the same spot by an old squaw, 
I said to myself : ‘If they undertake to kill this woman 
there will be trouble.’ No! while she stood there every 
member of the tribe walked within a few feet of her, ut- 
tered a few words, and then threw a small stone at her, 
It was already near sundown and not a soul had spoken 
to me. Presently the Indians began to enter the chief's 
lodge and take seats around in a circle, till fifty or sixty 
men were there. A bright fire in the center illuminated 
their faces, First, they went through a religious cere. 
mony. It consisted of repetitions of the sign of the crogg 
and other gestures and murmuringg, in which all joined, 
Then the chief, Co-las-kin, claiming to be a prophet, 
made a sort of speech, after which the Indians left the 
lodge, one by one, till I was again alone. Not a word 
to me yet! 

‘*Now came an unu3ual stillness; even the Indians’ 
dogs were quiet, I was preparing myself for the worst, 
for I was at a loss to understand such conduct, Soon 
the bearskin door, hung by a string of rawhide, opened, 
I was lying at the furthest side of the lodge. When the 
door was fully open I saw an animal of strange appear- 
ance and great size enter. I laid my hand upon my re- 
volver, touching my breast pocket under my coat, while 
the animal crawled slowly toward me, till near my feet, 
It stood still for about five minutes ; then it began to go 
around the lodge as in a circle, and then out of the 
door. ; 

‘Once out, the noise was made again by dogs and 
Indians. Of course it was an Indian inside of a bear- 
skin; but buffalo horns had been attached, and also 
claws and eyes, to perfection. At the close of this act, 
the Indians returned to the loage and sat down as in 
ordinary council, The chief now turned to me and said : 
‘Speak on.’ Then I gave my message, telling bim of the 
rumors of their bad doings. Co-lds-kin replied: ‘ We 
know you and where you come from. You are Pas-i- 
ukes (Frenchman), and your chief is Que-ta-quin (Arm- 
cut-off), When you go back tell him we are good In- 
dians. We don’t lie. We don’t steal. We don’t kill, 
(Of course I did not believe this.) When you see your 
chief tell him what you saw here.’ 

‘“‘ Alter that the Indians showed me medals of the 
Virgin Mary. They hadconsiderably improved on what 
the priests had taught them. ‘ Now,’ Co-las-kin added, 
‘you are a strong medicine man; but my medicine is 
stronger than yours. You saw that animal enter the 
lodge? Well, when you go to yourchief if you don't 
tell him that we are good Indians, some time when you 
are alone in the mountains, or elsewhere, you will lose 
your senses and get lost; and this animal that you saw 
in the lodge will come and devour you and there will be 
no one to help you.’” 

I remember very well the report that Chambreau, 
the messenger, made when he came back after that re- 
markable visit to Co-las-kin’s tribe. 

From my own extended observations, I long ago came 
to the conclusion that any Christian teaching, Catholic 
or Protestant, will help toward a better life and a higher 
civilization. Of course, the better the teaching the bet- 
ter will be the results, 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SINCE THE INSURRECTION. 


BY THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP. 

UNDER the rule of the Hawaiian Queen it is the fact 
that the common natives themselves could exercise 
very little political power. They elected only one-half 
of the Legislature. The sovereign ruled. But that was 
satisfactory to the Hawaiian mind, whose instincts 
are those of abject subservience toa native alii, or prince. 
The rule of such prince was their own rule, however 
arbitrary or capricious or incompatible with the necesst- 
ties of the advanced civilization and developed commerce 
of the Islands. 

Under the present Constitution of the Republic, the 
common natives cannot rule, because the Senate, which 
has more power than the Lower House, is chosen by 
limited suffrage. Such suffrage shuts out boss con'rol. 
The demogog cannot secure the blind adherence of the 
intelligent voters who elect the Senate. The boodler 1 
no longer ‘‘ in it.” That is just what hurts. 

Now it is the expectation of these gentlemcn, thet 
whenever the government of the Islands is reorganlZ 
under the United States, unlimited suffrage will become 
the rule, after the usual American fashion. Thep, Ast 
atics, of course, being left outside of the suffrage, the 
great native majority of voters wi! have things their own 
way, and the old and very liv:' rowd of royalist 
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ticians will again have full play at the boodle as former- 
ly. Whether their sanguine expectation would be real- 
ize 1 may be questioned ; it goes far, however, to explain 
their new-born zeal for annexation. It may not be an 
unfruitful subject of contemplation for them, however, 
to consider the various advantages of Democratic insti- 
tutions and Liberal government. 

I may be permitted here to repeat what has been before 
clearly stated about the suffrage linfitation for senatorial 
electors. Mr. T. G. Shearman has recently been reported 
as informing his brethren of Plymouth Church that the 
Senate of this sham republic was chosen by only two 
hundred of the wealthiest citizens. The actual fact, 
however, is that any voter possessing $600 yearly income 
can vote for Senators. There are thus several thousand 
senatorial electors. The majority of them are men who 
depend on their daily manual labor as mechanics, arti- 
sans and farmers. Most of Mr. Shearman’s alleged facts 
were equally wide of the truth. As the aforesaid limita- 
tion of the suffrage has constantly been charged against 
the Reform Party and the “‘ missionaries ”—which means 
everybody who wants honest government—as having 
robbed the natives of their votes, I beg leave once more 
to set forth that every common native still enjoys the 
only suffrage which he ever possessed, namely, a vote 
for Representatives. Under the old constitutions, all 
the nobles were appointed by the king, who never allowed 
the common people a controlling vote. The Constitution 
of this Republic continues to the common native all bis 
former voting privilege. It does more, it confers upon 
several hundred of them, who enjoy the required in- 
come, the privilege of voting for nobles or Senators, 
which they never possessed before, 

But the real grievance of the Hawaiian is that the 
whites, forming a majority of the Senatorial electors, have 
grasped thereby the reins of power. The Government 
of the country is in the hands of the capable and intelli- 
gent portion of the community, instead of being in those 
of the Queen controlled by demagogs and boodlers, as 
Americans have too much and bitter experience. At the 
.game time the natives are fully represented in the Lower 
House, which has considerable power, altho the Senate 
can, to some extent, overrule its action. There are, also, 
some native Senators elected by white votes. 

The ex-queen, Mrs. Dominis, has continued to be con- 
fined in one of the spacious bedchambers of the Execu- 
tive Building, the same that she formerly occupied as 
queen. It cannot be learned that the Executive contem- 
plate making any change in her imprisonn.ent. She 
enjoys free use of the two broad verandas on the east 
and south sides of her apartment, This week, by the 
advice of her physician, she has been permitted, after 
the close of office hours at 4 P.M,, to walk around the 
spacious grounds of the building, a park of some ten 
acres, 

The other insurgent prisoners are being treated sub- 
stantially like other convicts. Thirty-four were sent 
last week to work upon the public roads in Hilo on 
Hawaii. They landed there in excellent spirits. The 
labor is not severe, and in this mild climate the outdoor 
work is most favorable to health. No class of natives 
are as generally healthy as those who are subjected to 
the regular labor, wholesome diet and regular habits of 
the prisoners, and debarred from drink and other de- 
bauchery. The white political prisoners are all given 
employment inside the prison. The older men among 
them are sick and in the comfortable prison hospital. 
Gulick and Ashford appear to be in failing health. The 
treatment of these and of all prisoners in this country is 
thoroughly humane and considerate. These statements 
are made because experience has proved that misrepre- 
sentations are probable, A recent falsehood about the 
alleged torture of Captain Davies in this prison has had 
wide currency and behef in the United States. No 
person living here would for a moment credit such an 
absurd invention. 

A special session of our Legislature is about to be 
summoned. The regular session would have been a year 
4g0, at the time of our Constitutional Convention, but 
no legislature had then been chosen. All esgential laws 
were enacted by the Executive and Advisory Councils 
acting together. With the choice of a Council by the 
Legislature, the functions of the old Advisory Council 
terminate, and legislative powers will thereafter be, as 
formerly, confined to the Legislature. The Councils 
rai been compelled to some indispensable legislation 

uring the two years of transition from Monarchy to 
Republic, Their work appears to have been well done, 
and will need little amendment. Much of their business 

as been in making necessary appropriations. It is the 
general verdict that the public business has at no former 
= ogee 80 ably or honestly conducted as by these 
ner odies of citizens chosen for a great emergency. 
ne will be extremely fortunate, if we ever again en- 

J é ” Good and capable administration. 
Parag important measure for the action of the Leg- 
* which has been carefully prepared by 
to the ais ole after thorough investigation. It relates 
pap sea to be made of the Crown Lands, which 
Property pps of the Monarchy have become the public 
the Government. Hitherto, by law they 


Could only be leased on terms of not more than thirty 
The old leases are yearly expiring. It is pro- 
Posed now to make these valuable tracts available for 


yeare, 
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purchase by small settlers, so as to invite immigration by 
farmers of small means. This measure will at once open 
to such purchasers some very choice tracts of coffee lands 
on Hawaii and other islands. In this climate and with 
this soil, twenty acres will go as far toward the support 
of a farmer’s family es one hundred would in the North- 
ern States. This implies those districts here where mois- 
ture is abundant. 

The progress of public works in Honolulu is unusually 
active, since the Treasury has been well replenished by 
honest and able administration, About $70,000 is being 
expended upon improved waterworks. The effort has 
been abandoned of trying to meet the wants of this 
growing city by storage of rainfall in the inland valleys. 
The slope of the country is too steep to make large reser- 
voirs possible. Fortunately nature has provided a won- 
derfully copious storage of water in a rock bed of ancient 
lava a few hundred feet beneath the city. Artesian 
wells flow with great force to a hight of forty feet above 
the sea. The Government has just completed two ten- 
inch wells, six hundred feet in depth, flowing six million 
gallons in the twenty-four hours. The water is of the 


_ purest quality. A double pump is now erecting to force 


three million gallons a day into a reservoir 200 feet 
above the sea. Three miles of new mains have just been 
laid. The whole will be in operation by the time the 
dry season begins. The higher portions of the city will 
continue to be supplied with irrigation from the elevated 
valley reservoirs. Honolulu will continue to grow an 
ever more lovely paradise of green lawns, palm arcades 
and verdant shrubbery. 

A much more costly but not l«ss needed expenditure is 
about to be commenced in the excavation of a dock for 
the accommodation of two large ocean steamers at once. 
Some fifty acres of shoal, dry at lowest tide, still remain 
unfilled on the east side of the large tract of made land 
on the east side of our little pccket of a harbor. It is 
proposed there to excavate a few acres of docks. The 
one now to be begun will be 400 by 150 feet, with 27 feet 
depth. The head of the dock will be alongside the new 
Market, and not far from the new Sailors’ Home, There 
is a thin stratum of coral to be broken up, underneath 
which is mud, which will be removed by suction dredger, 

On other sides of the harbor are other similar 
spaces available for like excavation. The rapid growth 
of Trans-Pacific commerce, however, is such that it will 
be difficult to create docks fast enough to keep up with 
it. Whenever the Nicaragua Canal is completed, and 
the rush of trade on that route begins to flood in upon 
us, the overflow will find amplest accommodation at 
Pearl Harbor, ten miles west of us, and closely connected 
by rail and wire. 

-Honolulu appears to have a noble destiny in the near 
future, asa great center in the North Pacific, not only 
for commercial influence, but yet more for spiritual 
power, Was it not for this that the Church was planted 
here seventy-five years ago, and has been nurtured with 
such growing power, so that Honolulu as compared with 
others is an exemplary Christian city ? 

HONOLULU, H. I. 
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INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 








BY J. H. ECOB, D.D, 





WHERE do the artists get all their lovely creations? 
Does Nature pose for them? Doesshe wait for the plant- 
ing of their easel and umbrella, and then graciously 
withdraw a cloud from her divine face that their eyes 
alone may behold her beauty? Are they, like the 
prophets of old, admitted to visions and revelations 
which are withheld from the dull multitude? No, no. 
Mother Nature is impartial as her sun and rain. The 
difference lies here. The multitude see only the fixed 
forms, the conscious expressions of beauty. The artist 
catches the swift combinations—the vanishings of a 
shadow, the glint of a light, the play of unconscious 
emotion when Nature seems to forget that there are pry- 
ing eyes. The multitude see as the old-fashioned camera 
used to see—a set, unwinking object. The artist sees 
like the instantaneous camera—every subtlest motion, 
every chance grouping of forms, every most fleeting hint 
of thought or feeling. He sits all day by the sea toiling 
faithfully at the forms and colors of rock and weed and 
sand, tantalized hour after hour by the infinite play of 
the waves. Try to draw a wave from nature, if you 
want a taste of exquisite madness, At night he 
folds his little tent, ‘‘a sadder and a wiser man.” 
He is defeated, humbled. He matches his poor little 
bit of stained canvas against the living glories about 
him, and could rend it to atoms in sheer self-contempt. 
But he is met, as he returns, by the multitude of the 
summer hotel. ‘‘ Oh, here is our artist! Now show us 
your sketch. Do show us your sketch. Ah, that is 
lovely ! beautiful! Why, that is our dear old cove! 
How natural ! How perfect those rocks !—and so on and 
on, &@ roulade of bats’ cries. He, the man of instantaneous 
eye and brain, the seer, stands apart, silent, dejected. He 
remembers how he glanced up and there was a chance 
combination of cloud-form and color that made his 
heart stand still. Heavens! If it could but wait! If 
only while he could gaze, according to the old formula, 
‘‘ without winking,” or while he could count ten. But 
no, the aerial vision is on the wings of the wind. It is 
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gone. Again he glanced up, and there was a flying 
shaft of light drawing its slant glory across the floor of 
the middle sea. Again his eye caught the leap of a great 
ninth wave against the dull red and gray rocks. There 
for one swift glance were that flash of keen emerald 
with the deep shadow swept underneath, the ethereal, 
rose-gray half-tones between “the green brink and the 
running foam,” and then the wanton, joyous leap of the 
snow-white spray far into the sunny air, Then, as sud- 
denly as it came, all sinks away into the sea again. 
He looks ruefully at his much-belauded canvas, and 
not a trace of these apocalyptic visions can he find. 
Perhaps next winter that poor, despised little sketch 
will some day look down upon him from the studio wall ; 
and he will again see the clouds shape themselves, and ~ 
the middle sea transformed to a shifting pavement of 
mingled silver and fire by the flying shaft of light, and 
again will he see the great wave leap; then his imagina- 
tion will begin to weave these materials together and 
blend their values and attemper their qualities, and so 
give usa picture. Such a picture will make you feel 
as one might imagine the people felt when a prophet 
spoke to them. We do not know whence this message 
came, we do not quite understand all its forms of 
speech, but we do know that something heavenly has 
been uttered. 

I am quite sure that this is Nature’s method in giving 
us her rarest and best things. Her gifts are not fixed in 
cabinets, nor set in the glare of show windows ; but 
when she gets us alone in some of her blessed solitudes 
and we are touched to harmony with her hidden life, 
the pressure of an invisible hand stops us, and there is a 
whisper to the spirit, ‘‘Do you see that? Do you hear 
that?” Then we notice how the top of that pine is 
etched against the deep, blue-gray cloud which the wind 
has that instant moved up like a screen. Or, we see for 
the first time the powerful modeling and the deep, sub- 
dued coloring of that group of tree-bodies against the 
brown-green shadow of the woods, or against a burst of 
yellow light. Or, we hear the call of a wild bird out of 
the heart of the forest that says one unspeakably sweet, 
mysterious word to us, and is gone like an echo, Or it 
may be that, for an instant, all barriers of sense seem to 
be pushed noiselessly back, and for one ecstatic moment 
we pass into the hidden life of the world, and see and 
hear and feel things which it is ‘‘ not lawful to utter”; 
and it all passes so suddenly that if it were not for our 
streaming eyes and the strange, sweet tremor at the 
heart, we would say it was but the touch of the wing of 
some passing dream. You must not stare straight at 
things if you wish to catch the finer moods and tenses 
of beauty. The human eye can look a bull or a tiger 
down ; but no such javelins and spear-thrusts from the 
eye will avail you in nature. The human eye has a 
penetrating power of diacritical analysis, tearing things 
apart and labeling them with lightning rapidity, But 
nature is infinite; your analysis is but the prick ofa 
pin in a landscape. No; we must remember that, after 
all, Nature’s giving is simply God's giving. To take 
from his mind and heart, we must steal out away from 
our fellow-men and from our pert, obtrusive selves and, 
in utter submission and self-effacement, let the lightest 
accent of his Spirit sound through and through us. By 
the same divine law we must receive the most subtle 
and blessed influences of Nature. We must offer her a 
heart prepared, receptive through childlike love ; then the 
eye is detached from the brain, and carries its swift, 
multitudinous visions straight to the soul. The ratio- 
cinative faculty uses the: eye as a microscope or tele- 
scope. The soul uses the eye simply as a mirror. 
Nature sees herself in us. 

We must be ready for the same instantaneous work in 
observing the wild creatures of field and wood. If you 
set out deliberately to study a bird or animal, he is never 
there. Have you not noticed that when you go to just 
the spot where a partridge ought to be he whirs away 
from just the o.her spot? With these wild children of 
Nature the unexpected is always happening. Oaly the 
instantaneous eye will catch their most subtle actions, 
their most picturesque attitudes. I have long carried in 
memory certain of these snap-shot pictures. I was walk- 
ing in a narrow wooded lane at sundown. The sandy 
path was sunken between banks thickly covered with 
various shrubs and blossoming weeds. A slight sound 
at the right arrested my steps, when, immediately in 
front of me, a rabbit burst from the foliage, taking the 
road in one flying leap. -Instantly following him, in 
precisely the same trajectory, was a huge yellow and 
white cat. There, cut in the deep orange light, in in- 
stantaneous silhouet, were these two creatures stretched 
in the very agony of flight and pursuit. A faint scut- 
tling in the leaves on the opposite bank and all was still 
again. A flash of lightning could not have pierced the 
air with more star ling effect. 

Another negative is very distinct in memory. I was 
watching for gray squirrels in the edge of a wood bor- 
dering on a cornfield. Let me hasten to say that this was 
in my unregenerate days, when I could shoot so ex- 
quisite a creature as a gray squirrel. I would shoot 
them, then lament over them, carrying my pitiful tro- 
phies home with a shamed heart and an accusing con- 
science. Now, God forbid that one of his little ones, 30 
irradiant with life and fire, of workmanship so divine, 
should be violated by my hand. I would as soon think 
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of shattering an exquisite vase with my cane. A splendid 
fellow had been approaching me along his Jeafy high- 
way. Such muscles and clever hand-feet were next to 
wings. At last he dropped airily on a branch above me, 
in plain sight, and stopped a moment as if for no other 
purpose than to put himself through a little drill in the 
most artistic posing. Thanks to a borrowed gun with a 
lame lock, 1 could not fire. But as I looked along the 
barrel there was a sudden flash among the foliage, and a 
hawk struck the branch with the blow of a hammer in 
the precise spot where the squirrel had sat. Ah, what a 
superb creature! One great wing shot straight up, 
the other thrust out sidewise sharp as a scythe; 
the head leveled, the pointed feathers of his neck 
standing out keen and straight as if cut from bronze, 
his great gray eyes flashing fire. But the squirrel was 
too quick for him. With a motion swifter than the eye 
he was on the opposite side of the tree-body, shivering 
and chattering, every hair bristling with the electricity 
of terror. What an instantaneous photograph! How 
slow and heavy the process of telling. The hawk’s quick 
eye caught the glint on my gun, and with a light, easy 
swing he was away again. What tragic intensity ia 
this wild life! Some new Thoreau should write a book 
on The Border Warfare of Field and Wood. But the 
tragedies are more than matched by sweet home scenes. 
Ican never forget seeing a hermit thrush come drifting 
out of the shadows like a shy spirit, and drop on the 
edge of her nest with food for her little ones. I had 
never thought of the creature as a care-burdened parent 
and housekeeper. It had always been to me simply a 
lovely voice, an invisible soul of the woods. Iremember, 
also, the rollicking play of two black squirrels, evidently 
boys out ona lark, They were playing the old trick of 
all other boys, riding down saplings. Such nimbleness 
and jollity and good fellowship as they took turns at the 
lithe, straight basswood rod. I would not have been 
surprised to have caught a running accompaniment of 
gurgling elfin laughter. 

My inner portfolio of instantaneous views is more to 
me than a Metropolitan Museum. For often, while 
caged in the city, pacing restlessly my study floor, their 
is a sudden flash of sweet, wild life, and instantly I am 
caught away to the blessed fields and woods beyond the 
dreary waste of roofs and chimney tops. Home, love, 
delight, pain, life and death, are they not the same in the 
palace and in the tree; in the cottage and in the nest 
under the thistle ; and one God and Father over all? 

ALBaNY, N. Y. 
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OUR NEW TREATY WITH JAPAN. 





BY J. H. DE FOREST, 


WITHIN a year Japan has waged an unparalleled war 
with her mammoth neighbor and has brought it to asuc- 
cessful issue. During this same period she has won from 
two of the most influential nations of the West a com- 
plete recognition of her political equality, and now takes 
her place as one of the foremost powers in war and 
diplomacy, looking forward to the time when she shall 
rank as first class in commerce and wealth also. 

Our treaty was concluded at Washington, November 
22d, 1894, approved by the Senate February 5th, 1895, 
and the ratifications were exchanged March 21st, 1895, 
The official name of this treaty is one of ‘** Commerce 
and Navigation between the United States of America 
‘and the Empire of Japan.” But here as well as in Japan 
it will be popularly known by the terms that for twenty 
years have been a prominent part of the political vocab- 
ulary, ‘‘ R-vision of Treaties’ between the United States 
and Japan ; ‘‘ An Equal Treaty,” abolishing “ Exterritori- 
ality,” recognizing *‘ Japan’s Tariff and Judicial Auton- 
omy,” and opening Japan to ‘‘ Mixed Residence.” <A 
treaty dealing with all that is involved in these terms 
causes intense interest in Japan, but here in the United 
States our great dailies have given about as much space 
to the magnificent lacquer box in which the ratified 
treaty was conveyed to President Cleveland, as they 
have to the exceptional contents of the beautiful box. 

Being a treaty of c»mmerce and navigation it is natu- 
ral that fourteen of its twenty articles should be devoted 
to methods of trade. The treaties heretofore bound Japan 
so that she could collect only five per cent. duty on im- 
ports. Now she can impose any duty, only ‘it shall 
not be higher than on a like article produced or manufac- 
tured in any other foreign country.” The whole Empire 
is to be thrown open to foreign residence, to the entrance 
of foreign capital, to the building of factories, and the 
carrying on of all kinds of industries, 

When we recall the wild wave of bigoted patriotism 
that swept over Japan less than two years ago, denounc- 
ing the Government for its evident plan of throwing 

the Empire open freely to foreigners, and claiming that 
foreign capital would enslave whole sections of the 
natives and would imperil the honor and integrity of 
the Empire ; and when we recall how one eminent pro- 
fessor in the Imperial University flooded the land with 
his tracts opposing equal treaties and advocating only a 
limited entrance of foreigners, and how these ideas 
gained such a violent control of the Diet that the Govern- 
ment had to dissolve it twice; we can see with admira- 
tion the fearless manner in which the statesmen of New 
Japan have unhesitatingly opened the whole land. They 
had more faith in the people’s ability to progress and to 
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adapt themeelves to the rapidly changing political condi- 
tions than the people themselves had. And now, in the 
light of her great victory, nothing can give the patciotic 
heart of Japan more delight than the oft-recurring 
phrases in her new treaty with us—‘‘ perfect equality of 
treatment with native citizens”; ‘‘ reciprocal equality”; 
‘at liberty equally with native citizens”; ‘‘ reciprocal 
freedom of commerce.” 

I must stop a moment to call attention to this word 
native, As Eastern peoples are now in close contact 
with us of the West, they are finding out that we have 
a custom of applying to them terme of inferiority and 
contempt, such as heathen, pagan, etc. And some of 
the newspapers in Japan a few years ago vigorously 
objected also to the word native, on the ground that it 
was everywhere used as a word of contempt, Without 
doubt in certain connections it has a contemptuous ring. 
But when the attention of some of my over-sensitive 
Japanese friends was called to its common use in the 
highest documents known to international intercourse, 
they saw its propriety and dropped their objections. 

In the revised treaty, of course exterritoriality has 
gone to the wall. United States citizens, from July 17:h, 
1899, are to be wholly under Japanese law, After that 
date, should a sailor from our ships become drunken or 
disorderly in the streets, should a merchant of our 
nationality violate Japan’s commercial or civil law, 
should a globe-trotter be unjust toward his jiorikisha 
man, each will be dealt with according to Japanese 
law. Japan is the first non-Christian nation that has 
ever been trusted with jurisdiction over the subjects of 
Christian nations. While the foreign merchants in the 
open ports and the missionaries in the interior would 
generally prefer to be under consular jurisdiction, I feel 
sure Japan will use every care to be even generous as 
well as just in her treatment of all who may, unfortu- 
nately, be brought before her courts in civil or criminal 
suits. It is an immense advance in faith in humanity 
when the nations of the West feel that they can welcome 
into the full brotherhood of nations one that but a few 
decades ago used torture in trials and stuck the heads of 
the executed on poles by the roadside, 

It is most interesting t» notice that the Japanese, who 
have hated with bitter hatred the exterritorial treaties 
as virtually proclaiming them nothing better than semi- 
civilized, now propose to put the same system in full 
operation toward China, The seven thousand Chinese 
in Japan have hitherto been under their own consuls, 
just as we were under ours. Now they are amenable to 
Japanese law only. But Japanese in China and Korea 
carry with them exterritorial privileges. And this is 
every way right and just. For China, tho not without 
virtues, uses torture with utmost brutality, and the de- 
cisions of her courtsare nocoriously affected by bribes. 
She is unworthy the confidence of any nation yet. And 
if Japan’s application of this always hated but some- 
times necessary system of international intercourse shall 
stir up great China to such wide-sweeping reforms as 
shall make her worthy to be intrusted with the sacred 
responsibility of jurisdiction over aliens, then Japan will 
have the gratitude of the best Chinese, as Western na- 
tions to-day have the thanks of Japan for applying the 
only system that could have made intercourse possible 
without war. 

In this treaty there is much between the lines to attract 
the attention of Christians. We are greatly rejoiced that 
it does not contain the words Christian religion or mis- 
sionary, just as we are glad that our Constitution does 
not contain the word God. The treaties with China are, 
unfortunately yet necessarily, on a low plane. The 
many clauses concerning ‘‘the Christian religion,” 
** Protestants and Roman Catholics,” ** protection to mis- 
sionaries,” and the fraudulent paragraph introducod in 
the French treaty by a French missionary acting as an 
interpreter, ‘‘ permitting French missionaries to rent and 
purchase land in all the provinces and to erect buildings 
thereon at pleasure,” which clause has been used by 
other powers to gain a privilege for missionaries which 
no other class of foreigners have ; these are unfortunate 
for the diplomatic reputation of China and for the high- 
est honor of the mis-ionary cause: In Japan, however, 
there is none of this fruitful source of  interna- 
tional friction and misunderstanding. There is no dif- 
ference between merchants and missionaries. Citizens 
of the United States, regardless of their faith or lack 
of faith, have the same privileges, Under these the 
missionary has now far more liberty than hitherto, 
For many years in Sendai I felt like a half prisoner, un- 
able to stir out of town without express permission, 
which had to be obtained through my Japanese ‘“‘ em- 
ployer,” who a:ked it from the local authorities, who 
passed it on to the central Government two hundred 
hundred miles away ; and when it was granted it was 
returned through this same lengthy channel, and was 
limited to a few weeks and toa fixed route. Thisannoy- 
ing red tape has now ceased. Any one can now get, on 
a certificate of recommendation from his consul, from 
the local or central Government a passport with no offen- 
sive *‘employé” in it, good for any part of Japan for a 
year, and without the old ‘‘lies’’ we had to tell that the 
object of travel was for ‘‘ health” or for * scientific re- 
search.” For tourists, merchants and missionaries the 
difference between last year and this is almost the differ- 
ence between a prison and liberty. 
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One of the great questions between our nation and 
Japan is immigration. No citizen of the United States 
would desire to open our country to the unrestricted im- 
migration of laborersfrom any Asiatic State. Our treaty 
reserves the right of restricting the coming of Japanese 
laborers here, but Japan has an equal right regarding 
laborers from the United States. Naturalization in either 


‘country is not referred to at all. 


Such occasions as*the entrance of a new power into 
political equality with us might well be utilized in our 
public schools, colleges, universities and churches as the 
very best of opportunities for educating our people into 
our ever-growing international relations. What would 
incite more interest and leave on the minds of old and 
young a deeper impression of the dignity and importance 
of the law of nations than an hour or two devoted to 
such a subject in a hall decorated with appropriate em- 
blems, with speakers well-informed in such matters ? 

AUBURNDALE, M4s3. 
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ENGINEERING AND THE ENGINEER. 


BY PROF, CHARLES H, SNOW, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY,OF NEW YORK. 





THE history of engineering may be divided into two 
portions—one long and interesting, the other great. The 
first of these periods began with the remotest time and 
extended to the present century. Of it little need be 
said; modern engineering is in few instances the out- 
come of older practices, The period was chiefly char- 
acterized by the predominance of Government or mili- 
tary enterprise; private corporations or individual indus- 
tries bad little place in it. The engineer was almost 
wholly in Government employ. We can imagine this of 
the builder of the pyramids. We know that it wasso in 
later times, when the engineer accompanied and fre- 
quently commanded large armies, or in times of peace 
constructed fortifications or military highways. Other 
work, such as occasional aqueducts and bridges, in which 
art was to associate with utility, were allotted to the 
architect. Civil engineering was unknown. 

The second period of engineering history began with the 
use of steam. In contrast to the first it is characterized 
by the need for and encouragement extended to private 
undertakings, Besides the Government or military en- 
gineer to conduct works of offense and defense, the civil 
interests by which the period is distinguished have 
caused the civil engineer, whose field it is to plan, con- 
struct and to maintain innumerable canals, railways, 
water supplies, sewage systems, manufacturing and 
similar works, : 

It is necessary to discriminate between the situation in 
Europe and inthis country. 1n Europe, at the begin- 
ning of the second period, the accumulated works of 
centuries were, for the most part, simply to undergo yet 
further change. In North America, at a time when 
steam and other practical applications of science were 
being employed for the first time, vast territories were 
opened for colonization, These were to be altered from 
a state of absolute wilderness, so as to meet the needs of 
a high class and an advancing civilization. The European 
engineer had then to do with problems of improvement 
or development. The engineer in America had rather 
to do with problems of creation. 

The ranks of engineers were filled in the early century 
in three ways: by graduates of military schools, by 
oftice-trained men, or by those whom circumstances had 
drawn into the field of constructive work and ability 
retained there. Such men were fortunate in living at a 
time when practices in many branches of work now 
needed were in their infancy and others totally unknown. 
Progress soon became rapid, facts to be classified 80 
numerous that the engineers of the period were obliged 
to give constant attention to the line of work in which 
they were engaged. Asa necessity, many became spe- 
cialists from the start. 

By 1835 modern engineering had so developed that 4 
class, the first ever graduated in any English-speaking 
country in civil engineering, received at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, N. Y., the degree C. E. 
In England this degree was not bestowed until several 
years later. 

Altho civil engineering may have been elsewhere intro- 
duced as a study up to about the year 1850, there were 
but two places in the United States in which its students 
could receive collegiate education. These were West 
Point Military Academy and Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institiite of Troy. At that comparatively late date the 
need for civil engineering work was so slight that West 
Point, out of a graduation total of some 1,500 men, had 
contributed but 182 resigned to engage in civil engineer- 
ing, while Rensselier Polytechnic had sent out @ total of 
but 232 men, 67 of whom were graduated when it was 
yet a school of simple science, 

The late Civil War marked the time of the first gea 
ine activity in civil engineering work, The opening % 
the West and general awakening which succeeded that 
event was accompanied with so great a demand for men 
skilled in the design, construction and management 
works that all the leading American colleges were 
to, at least, contemplate, the establishment of enginee™ 
ing courses. 

The fact has been stated that early progress in ny 
tematizing practices was so rapid that one 
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engineering work became more or less a specialist early 
in his career. It was doubtless this tendency toward 
early specialization that influenced the organization of 
many kinds of engineering courses, each treating much 
as if for a separate profession. 

All engineering work may be primarily divided into 
two parts, which it is convenient to term Construction 
and Maintenance. By construction is meant the plan- 
ning and carrying through of works. Maintenance sig- 
nities the care, improvement or development of that 
previously constructed. 

The early work in the United States was purely con- 
structive ; what may be called the canal, the railway, the 
mine, electric and sanitary eras have been or are being 
passed through. In each the fulfillment of some need 
reacheda maximum, and, by the end of each, processes 
had been moreor les3 simplified. 

During the period of first activity so many works of so 
many kinds were needed that engineers passed from en- 
gagement toengayement with short intervals of inaction. 
As time progressed, the more imperative needs were 
filled and methods for supplying others were greatly 
systematized., While new needs and increase in popula- 
tion yet Cause a steady demand for men competent to 
handle the problems of pure construction, the ratio of 
increase of demand has not been unaffected. 

As works have been completed, however, it has been 
increasingly comprehended that what has been so care- 
fully constructed, requires as expert care to maintain, 
Many men have been thus transferred to executive posi- 
tions. Reasoning from this, many students enter en- 
gineering schools for the training which so closely 
touches executive capacity, and without wish or inten- 
tion to engage in constructive work. The greater future 
field of engineering is thought to lie in the direction of 
what has been called maintenance. 

Engineering work is also divided into many parts, as 
government or military, civil, hydraulic, location, rail- 
way, topographical, geodetic, irrigation, sanitary, elec- 
trical, mechanical, road, marine, landscape, mine, metal- 
lurgical, chemical engineering and architecture. These, 
with other branches, are more or less specialized in col- 
lege courses, and as a result largely so in popular view. 

This specialization figures more prominently in col- 
lege, in early professional life and in advanced practice, 
where it properly has place, than in the vitally impor- 
tant intermediate years. It is a significant fact that it 
is generally impossible to tell the kind of course or 
school at which the engineer of five or ten years’ ex peri- 
ence was graduated. Specialization exists in engineer- 
ing, but it belongs to the practitioner. Those who 
become specialists are not made so by such differences 
as exist in college preparatory courses, but by time, cir- 
cumstance and adaptability. The well-trained engineer 
is usually enabled to make desired changes in bis work 
with little difficulty. The harm is rather in time lost in 
discarding the original idea that a branch of work once 
chosen should be fullowed to the end, whether or no 
there be a demand or a fitness for it. 

Aside from architecture and military engineering, 
practicing engineers have shown tendency to segregate 
around three principal centers only, This is shown by 
the existence of three great national engineering organ- 
izations upon which the advanced engineer largely de- 
pends for his post-collegiate instruction. These organi- 
zations, without doubt, include in their membership 
representatives, if not the bulk, of the successful en- 
gineers of every specialty. They are therefore impor- 
tant in this connection. The societies referred to are 
the American Society of Civil Eagineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. They may be termed the 
official engineering organizations of the United States, 

On such basis engineering is divided into three parts 
only: Civil, Mechanical, and Mioing Engineering. 
These heads include all others, and aré the only kinds of 
engineering in which the beginner need feel interest. It 
should be understood that even these refer strictly to 
work rather than to men, An engineer in charge of any 
operation of magnitude must enter the limits of many 
fields in its prosecution. 

Engineering may be defined as science applied or, as 
the art of doing difficult things in the easiest, best and 
cheapest way, 

Civil Engineering is that branch of engineering which 
has to do with constructions of every nature, save ma- 
chinery, and with their maintenance. 

Mechanical Engineering is that branch of engineering 
Which relates to the construction and maintenance of 
machinery, waether steam, liydraulic or electrical. 

Mining Engineering hast» do with constructions and 
processes in which geology and chemistry largely e nter. 

The young engineer begins his career with work which 
Can, toa large extent, b2 covered by rules, where judg- 
meat is not required save to choose batween several estab- 
lished methods. Assaying, drawing, surveying and mat h- 
ematical calculations are largoly practiced at this stage. 
The more advanced eozinesr is intrusted with that 
Which requires judgment, where combinations of methods 
are necessary, where original work must be done. He is 
called upon not alone for technical skil! in design, but 
for executive capacity to fulfill, These two qualities 
must always be linked with one another, altho for per- 
Sonal or circumstantial reasons one or the other may be 
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emphasized. Many whom engineers honor as engineers 
are, for this reason, thought to have abandoned their 
profession. 

This fact, as well as the wide application of engineer- 
ing, will be best seen by an examination of the records 
of engineers. An investigation of the lists of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers shows, besides regular 
practitioners, presidents of railways, of bridge and other 
companies, contractors, army engineer officers, college 
professors, manufacturers, editors and others. No other 
American organization of its kind is more exclusive re- 
garding technical requirements, It is needless to say 
that all its members come within the engineer’s accepta- 
tion of the word engineer, 

The advantages and prospects of engineering may then 
be looked at from both a collegiate and a professional 
point of view. 

If a course of abstract science such as is commonly 
offered by colleges, is considered good training for a 
young man, a course in abstract science and its applica- 
tions is better; and applied science is engineering. The 
engineering school affords not alone a professional but 
an educational training—a combination nowhere else at- 
tempted. This fact cannot long escape the general no- 
tice. The time will be when young men will more than 
at present enter the American Engineering School 
divested of all professional idea, simply for the training 
to be received. Engineering will then in some form have 
its place for general educational purposes in every scien- 
tific course, 

The prospects of engineering may be looked at in two 
ways from a professional point of view. The young en- 
gineer may look for a future either in the strict practice 
of his profession, or he may look for opportunities for 
entering other, frequently more remunerative occupa- 
tions. He has been prepared for such positions by his 
engineering studies, and he is introduced to them by his 
engineering experience. Instances such as these last are 
so frequent as to form one of the greatest inducements 
to enter this profession. Great fortunes are seldom ac- 
cumulated from salaries, as salaries go; those from engi- 
neering compare favorably, with great advantages in 
favor of beginners. 

Engineering is in no sense narrowly scientific. The 
influences of personality on success are as marked as 
with other callings. Where little is known, generaliza- 
tions are peculiarly invited. Too many have based their 
entire judgment of this calling on the success or failure 
of single individuals. It should be remembered that a 
college course is but a tool. That success depends on the 
man, on personal qualities as well as technical training. 
While the weakest arm is the better for the weapon, yet, 
alertness, common sense, integrity, balance, and the 
quality that gets results and does not simply try are 
needed for what the world calls true success. 


Sine Arts. 


THE NEW ART TREASURES OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


AFTER the Spring Reception following the house clean- 
ing at the Metropolitan a dawning conviction was con- 
firmed in many minds, If there is another museum in the 
world as well cared for as the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York—if there is one as clean, as tastefully 
and harmoniously arranged, so replete with small appli- 
ances for tae safety and preservation of the objects dis- 
played, se regardfal of the comfort of its guests, it is not 
found in the course of ordinary travel. The South Ken- 
sington Museum naturally occurs to the mind in search of 
comparison, rather than the National Gallery, since the 
latter shelters pictures only; and that must suffer in the 
comparative estimate, parts of it presenting an appearance 
of confusion and even of positive neglect, unless it bas 
very lately improved in management. 

It is after the spring cleaning when walls have been 
newly painted, floors polished, tapestries dusted, the casts 
restored to pristine whiteness, and the contents of all the 
cases ordered anew, the pictures cleaned, the glasses and 
frames cleansed, renewed, renovated, when all the re- 
arrangements have been made, necessitated by the return 
of objects loaned for the past semester and the wise placing 
of those loaned for the coming six months; when the 
management weary and footsore by travel through these 
vast halls, but radiant over results convokes its guests for 
the Spring Reception, those whose breasts do not dilate 
with pride over our Municipal Museum must be dull and 
ungrateful indeed, Foreigners are telling us how the per- 
manent possessions of the Museum have to be taken into 
account in estimating the world’s treasures, Mr. Crippen 
has recently given a remarkable estimate of the Marquand 
Leonardo di Vinci in these columns, and Mr. Raffaelli 
when recently in this country pronounced the Franz Hals 
the finest he knows anywhere. In fact in each department 
there are unique things which foreign museums would be 
glad to obtain. ; 

This spring comes the announcement of the adoption of 
a comprehensive plan for the enlargement of the Museum 
building, rendered necessary by its rapid accumulation of 








’ objects of art. There is ample room for this extension in 


the eighteen acres reserved for itin Central Park, a space 
believed to be the finest museum site in the world. A new 
building is proposed considerably nearer Fifth Avenue 
than the old, running parallel toit from Eighty fifth Street 
to Seventy-eighth Street, and eventually to be connected 
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with the old building by wings running east and west. A 
bill empowers the trustees to spend for the city of New 
York, one million dollars at the rate of two hundred thou- 
sand yearly in its erection. Plans are now being prepared, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Henry G. Marquand, the 
President, and General di Cesnola, director, by Mr. R. M. 
Hunt, whose presidency of the board of architects at Chi- 
cago gave such magnificent results. It is proposed to build 
first the central section, containing the main entrance. 
Altho details are not yet decided upon, there is a rumor of 
a grand approach of forty steps asa salient feature. It is 
not probable that it will be begun the coming year, how- 
ever, as the city of New York is so near the legal limit of 
debt. 

The new treasures of the Museum are classified as pur- 
chases, loans or gifts. The Wolfe Fund permits the addi- 
tion of three Dutch water colors recently purchased in New 
York, a ‘‘ Dutch Interior with Figure,” by Neubuys, “‘ The 
Sunbeam” touching a vermilion cradle, which the young 
mother watches lovingly from her Dutch bed, and a ‘*‘ Ca- 
nalin Holland,” by Jacques Maris, the most eminent of 
that distinguished family of artists. Other purchases in- 
clude gold ornaments, precious stones and jewelry, Etrus- 
can, Roman, Longobardic, Babylonian and Greco-Roman, 
found in Egypt. 

The gifts in the department of painting are eight; of 
sculpture, three—‘‘ The Bather,”’ astudy by a young sculp- 
tor of great promise, Mr. Thomas Stewardson, of Phila- 
delphia, who died at Newport in 1892, at the age of twenty- 
seven ; a bust of Thomas Cole, by Mr. H. K. Brown, and a 
bust of Washington Allston, by Mr. Brackett. Other gifts 
are a fine collection of old silver, porcelain and glassware ; 
gold, diamond and pearl jewelry ; a silver teaset made in 
New York about 1820; a shrine and an ancestral tablet, in 
lacquer ; Japanese prints and paintings on silk; a hun- 
dred and fifty musical instruments added to Mrs. John 
Crosby Brown’s collection, and an old, keyed harmonicon 
with bells added to the Drexel collection. 

The new pictures are about seventy-five in number, and 
several are worth a journey to see. One has made a journey 
to come to us, for it is loaned by the great English etcher, 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden. It is a Turner, full of life and 
spirit—" Hurrah for the Good Ship Erebus—another Fish !”’ 
itis called. The color is very simple—a white, full-rigged 
ship against white sea and sky, a big whale’s head and tail 
appearing from a shadowed breaker in the foreground. 
There is never any prose about Turner’s ships, altho he 
kuew every sail and sheet like a practical seaman. 

Another very notable picture is a small Rembrandt 
called ** La Déconvenue.” I do not know who attached 
the title to the picture, possibly it is historical, but it 
seems rather as if this canvas was the result of one of those 
portrait orders which, asin the case of ‘‘ The Night Watch,”’ 
occasioned some of his masterpieces. Most painters would 
be daunted by au order for the portrait of a family in- 
cluding a baby which has died, but the pictorial facts seem 
to paint to that origin. Here is the baby on a big carved 
and gilded crib, the richly dressed mother seated by its 
side, weeping. Beside her stands the aristocratic father, 
while, by a wave of the hand, he points outa half grown 
boy and gir] asif to say, ‘* Console yourself, my dear; there 
are others left!” In the background a young man ap- 
pea’s to inquire news of the nurse, and there are other 
figures with the same sadness reflected in their counte- 
nances. To rise superior to such an order, to fill it with 
characteristic likenesses, to make of it a work of art as 
well, puts to shame the small geniuses who feel crushed by 
the necessity of daily pot boilers. In the same group of 
nine more or less veritable old masters called by the names 
of Van Dyck, Corregygig, etc., lent by Mrs. Roswell D. 
Sawyer, there are also a little “ Marriage Festival,” which 
may be credited to Teniers the Younger, its minute figures 
very gay and unusually engaging, and a portrait of Mme. 
de Sevigné, a round-faced blond with dark eyes and small 
yellow curls upon her neck, by Philippe de Champagne. 
A “ Portrait of a Man,’ loaned by the estate of the late 
Wm. M. Beers, interests because it is a Rembrandt, but 
the subject is too well expressed ; a wizened old man who 
has donned his velvet cloak and armor and put on an alert 
expression and a plumed hat to have his picture painted. 
One must suspect the painter of a little cynical pleasure 
in depicting so pitilessly the character of the man. 

The “Interior of a Harem,” by Fortuny, is a small pic- 
ture, delighting by its dash of brilliant color. An alert 
little boy in gray and blue satin with a cocked hat under 
his arm, gives a desirable opportunity to see how well Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s master, Thomas Hudson, painted in the 
middle of the last century. One of the score of Lady 
Hamiltons painted by Romney, a generation later (this 
time she appears as Daphne), is too dark to give a pleasant 
impression of the artist’s style, tho this is perhaps the 
most interesting of the eight pictures lent by Mr. Hearn, 
unless it be the Peg Woffington, by Hogarth. 

The boy with “ The Cart,” by the great master of nature, 
Troyon, who Knows how to embrace landscape and living 
beings in one whole, is worthy of study and admiration ; 
and it is wellto tarn fromit to Mr. Carleton Wiggins’s 
‘* Bull,” presented by Joseph Grafton, to see how well the 
American is learning his secret. 

‘‘The Child’s Head,” by Greuze, and the heads of ‘ Pha- 
raoh’s Horses,’”’ both loaned by Mr. Philip Schuyler, and 
both well known through reproductions, are characteris- 
tic examples of the painters they represent. The‘ Child” 
is the little seated one in frilled cap, a half-length figure. 

There are several John Constables, but no fine example 
of that noble master of English landscape; but since his 
portrait work is not ordinarily shown one is glad tosee the 
slightly blackish portrait of Mrs. Pulham, an interesting, 
positive old lady. 

Loans of ** Donner Lake, Cal.,”’ by Bierstadt, and several 
landscapes, by Wyant, are noteworthy. The gifts of paint- 
ings to the Museum include three in memory of Jonathan 
Sturgis, presented by his six-children. Twoof these by 
Asher B. Durand, possess historical interest, since, he 
was President of the Academy of Design, succeeding Pro 
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fessor Morse, between 1845 and 1861. The third gift repre- 
sents a still earlier American painter, Thomas Cole; and 
his large landscape, “In the Catskills,” might be the pro- 
totype of the paintings of the Hudson River school. Mr. 
T. J. Blakeslee has presented a big, dark, florid portrait of 
the burly Royal Highness, *‘ The Duke of York,” showing 
the persistent type of English royalty, by Sir William 
Beechey, 1753-1839, ‘The Storm,” by Richard Wilson, a 
** Mother and Child,” by Lucas Cranach, are given respect- 
ively by Mr. Hearn and Mr. Ehrich, collectors of “old 
masters’; and the “‘ Aurora,” of Mr. Will Low, is the gift 
of Mr. William P. Evans. It is too bad that Mr. Low 
should be represented by this picture, so weak in drawing 
and hot in color. 

There should not be forgotten a cast of a very old Egyp- 
tian wooden image of a village chieftain, from the Blak 
Museum, and the reproduction in plaster of a Lycian tomb, 
from the British Museum, a result of the Fellows’ excava- 
tionsin Asia Minor. The latter is enriched by casts of the 
fragmentary sculptures once belonging to the original 
tomb, and the large and unique reproduction is a valuable 
addition tothe casts already belonging to the Museum. 

New York CIty. 


Sanitary. 


THE Catholic clergy in France did much to diffuse the 
benefits of vaccination, while it was yet a comparatively 
untried experiment, by instructing parents who brought 
their children for baptism in the value of the new discov- 
ery, and directing them to men who would carefully per- 
form the operation. In England some of the parish 
churches were converted into temporary dispensaries, the 
clergymen themselves baving been taught—many of them 
by Jenner himself—how to perform the operation correctly. 
It was one of the great anxieties connected with the intro- 
duction of the process that it might be performed ina 
faulty way—especially some made the necessary excoria- 
tions too deep, tiiereby setting up an inflammation in the 
veins and other tissues that was painful and occasionally 
led to extensive sloughing. It must be remembered that 
doctors as well as laymen were equally ignorant of the cor- 
rect method, and needed to learn. Now everywhere are to 
be found men who can do the work just as it should be, 
and the abundant supply of pure, healthy bovine virus has 
taken away the twin danger of putting something uncanny 
and undesirable into the systems of the subjects; and, in 
view of the carelessness and indifference of even educated 
people in thinking “‘ almost any time will do,” it is pleas- 
ant to read of a recent exercise of the great power of 
the Catholic clergy—that the gorge of the native Amer- 
ican rises at, but which can be turned to beneficent 
uses. Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, is credited with 
issuing a regulation in his diocese, directing that .‘‘no 
one child or adult shall be admitted to confirmation or in- 
structions in preparation for it who has not been vacci- 
nated, or who, having reached the age of seven years, has 
not been vaccinated.’”’ Upon this The Congregationalist 
remarks: “If autocratic power is to be lodged in the 
hands of a bishop, this may be a good use to make of it.’’ 
But, to what more beneficent use can the superior intelli- 
gence of the educated clergyman be put, than in prevent- 
ing disease? Had he the power every one would agree 
that it was Christlike to heal disease, and why is he not to 
be commended in taking a course that he undoubtedly sees 
the need of, among a peasantry that is still a long way 
from complete physiological enlightenment. In the same 
week that the journals bring the above, we clip another 
newspaper item, as follows: 








* Lena Trombly, a waitress employed at Mrs. Garland’s board - 
ing house on York Street, where the Yale crew take their meals, 
was sent tothe pest house yesterday suffering with smallpox. 
One of the inmates of Mrs. Garland’s boarding house is a student 
named Harold Moffat Wilson, freshman, whose home is in New- 
burg, N. Y. His father is at the head of an anti-vaccination so- 
ciety in Newburg. Young Wilson refused to be vaccinated, and 
the faculty ordered the young man to leave college. He went 
home this morning. Health Officer Wright has communicated 
with the authorities at Newburg, giving the facta in the case.” 
No sooner had Jenner aunounced his discovery than a knot 
of * Antis”’ began their work, and they still have their 
followers, who deliberately set up their individual opinion 
in opposition to the general consensus of the thought of 
the world. The views of this one father look pretty small 
beside that of the whole Yale faculty. 


_— 
> 





IT seems that in London there is one ‘‘ Home” built 
and endowed for the dying—for those who really are hope- 
lessly sick and near death. The Evening Post has pointed 
out the good that might be done by establishing such a 
Home in New York, and the Medical Record follows it up 
thus: 

“There is always room for good to be accomplished in a large 

city like New York, and the idea may strike some one favora- 
bly. It is unquestionably often a great hardship to a poor fam- 
ily to minister during the last days toa member slowly sinking 
under the inroads of cancer or consumption, and at present 
there is no institution that receives such cases after they have 
passed a certain point.” 
It is quite certain that under skilled nursing, the last few 
days of such a sufferer might be made much more com- 
fortable in a properly arranged building than ina tene- 
ment—where there is great danger of infecting the sur- 
vivors. The London Hospital has only ten beds—and a 
single house properly adapted would answer. Some per- 
son with more money than he knows what to do with—and 
there are such—may see here an opportunity to lessen ha- 
man suffering. 


.---[t isremarkable that in this day of germs and germi- 
cides nobody has invented a sanitary library card catalog, 
Every one that recalls the unspeakable filth of the old and 
now departed card catalog of the Astor Library must sus- 
pect that it was a highly effective agency in the spreading 
of disease. The bound catalog is perhaps even worse, for 
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an attentive observer must often have noted that the aver- 
age reader in a public library turns the leaves of the cata- 
log with the aid of a finger dampened by application to his 
own lips. The commercial exchange of germs by this 
method must reach a vast volume of transactions in the 
course of a year. 


....The Quarantinable diseases mentioned in the late 
Regulations, issued by the Treasury Department, are 
cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, typhus fever, leprosy and 
the plague. As this disease is now reported to have broken 
out in Amoy, China, with fifteen deaths per diem, it will be 
well to have our back-door entrance, via San Francisco, 
well guarded. 








Science. 


FRESH attention to the study of variation has been called 
by Professor Weldon in an investigation recently presented 
to the Royal Society of London. He measures very care- 
fully an organ in each individual of a given population. 
The measurements are plotted out along a base line; 
the number of individuals in which each measurement 
occurs is represented proportionately by lines drawn per- 
pendicular to the base line. The summits when connected 
form a curve, termed a frequency curve. Prof. C. Pearson 
in a paper read to the same society calls ‘‘ a frequency curve 
which for practical purposes can be represented by the error 
curve’ anormal curve. Such a normal curve, comments 
Mr. Dyer, is only another way of representing the result of 
Quetelet’s law, which appears to be the ordinary law of va- 
riation. For he adds: ‘* When a series of measurements 
gives rise to a normal curve, we may probably assume 
something like a stable condition ; there is production and 
destruction impartially round the mean.” Applying this 
method to a crab on the English coast, Weldon chose at 
random, except as regards their size, about 7,000 females, 
and two dimensions were measured in each. The results 
were then compared with those of the corresponding meas- 
urements made upon a sample of 1,000 adult females from 
the same locality. The result shows that ‘selective de- 
struction” takes place in early life among individuais 
which deviate from the ‘‘mean specific form.’’ Weldon 
hence concludes ‘“‘ that the position of minimum destruction 
should be sensibly coincident with the mean of the whole 
system’’ is a condition which ‘‘ may be expected to hold for 
a large number of species which are sensibly in equilibrium 
with their present surroundings, so that their mean char- 
acter is sensibly the best.” Dyer adds the opinion that the 
actual statistical demonstration of this fact ‘deserves to 
rank among the most remarkable achievements in connec- 
tion with the theory of evolution.” Dyer also agrees with 
Weldon in minimizing the value of ‘‘sports” in evolution. 





....There is much said of the importance of science 
teaching in the public schools, but the difficulty is in find- 
ing the teachers who are fit to teach. It is ludicrous at 
times to listen to teachers teaching, who themselves have 
no conception of the thingg taught, except what they have 
gathered from the text-books. But there are teachers who 
take hold of the proper methods of teaching the young ; 
and it is interesting to note how simple itis, The writer 
of this paragraph recently paid a visit to some of the lead- 
ing schools in the first school district of Pennsylvania. In 
many of the larger schools, those over twelve Divisions, of 
forty children each, there is a “ supervising principal ’’ who 
has no class to teach, but whose chief employment is in 
overseeing the assistant teachers, in a measure teaching 
the teachers how to teach, and seeing that the children 
uuder each assistant teacher, are properly taught. This 
system requires exceptional talent in the supervisor. The 
school visited was under the charge of a lady, Miss M. R. 
Cazoland, and in the twenty-second section of the dis- 
trict. ‘‘Science”’ was being taught during the visit. The 
children are encouraged to bring anything at all that may 
intere.t them, and any of the children who may hold up 
their hands, may tell what they see in the specimen. An 
apple had been brought. One little tot “‘ saw an apple and 
its stem.”’ Another hand was held up and its owner stated 
she saw an apple and the stem and “a part of the tree ’’— 
asmall part of the branch having been broken off with 
the apple stem. Among the things brought that “‘ had not 
been noticed before” was a branch of the Mexican plant 
now spreading as a weed, Galinzaga parviflora, the finder 
describing her find as ‘‘a hairy stem, with a flower of a 
yellow middle and five white points like a star.”” The 
children in this division ranged from six to eight years. 
Science like this is easily taught, and well worth teaching. 
A number of other public schools in this district in the 
State which is under the superintendency of Dr. Brooks 
are taught in the same way with equal effectiveness. 








School and College. 


AMONG the Summer Schools and Institutes whose pro 
grams have already come to us is the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, Dr. W. R. Harper, Principal. Under 
the auspices of the Institute, lectures on New Testament 
Greek, on Hebrew History and on the English Bible will 
be given at Chautauqua, July 6th-August 16th. Two 
terms in the departments of Hebrew and the English Bible 
will be given at the University of Chicago, July 1st--Sep- 
tember 22d. Courses of lectures will also be given at Tully 
Lake and Silver Lake Assembly, N. Y., Ottawa, Kan., 
Monteagle, Tenn., Lakeside, O., Lake Madison, S. D., Bay 
View, Mich., and Winfield, Kan. Still other schools are 
being arranged. All the work of the schools of the Insti- 
tute is supplemented by the correspondence work during 
the year and by the popular Study Courses in which dur- 
ing the past year thousands of students have been enrolled. 
This work is wholly missionary work, the Institute re- 
ceiving nothing for it. From Iowa College comes the 
announcement of ‘‘A School of the Kingdom,” under the 
Principalship of Prof. George Herron, beginning June 26th 
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and closing July 3d. It will be held at the College ip 
Grinnell. It does not claim to be technically a Summer 
School, but rather a conference. “It aims to bring to- 
gether only such as are deeply and righteously interested 
or are seeking to be interested, in the study and solution 
of social and political problems in the light of the Gospel 
of Christ. It offers and would have no other attraction 
than the best thoughts and divine messages of a group of 
earnest men whose lives are dedicated to procuring for 
society the righteousness of the kindom of God.” Among 
the lecturers are Professor Herron, Pres. Geo. A. Gates, 
Pres. W. F. Slocum, of Colorado College, J. H. Ecob, D.D,, 
Prof.Graham Taylor and B, Fay Mills. The School of Ap- 
plied Ethics opensits fourth summer session at Plymouth, 
Mass., July 8th. There will be four departments—Eco- 
nomics, Ethics, Education and History of Religions. In 
the Department of Economics Professor Clark, of Amherst, 
is to give five lectures on the Relation of Economics and 
Politics ; Professor Adams, of the University of Michigan, 
a course on the Relation of Government to Industry and . 
another on Taxation ; Professor Jenks, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is to make a Comparative Study of Industrial Legisla- 
tion ; Professor Hadley, of Yale, considers the Misunder- 
standings about Economic Terms, and Professor Gould, 
Lecturer in Johns Hopkins University, gives five lectures 
on Industrial Labor in Europe and the United States. In 
the Department of Ethics Prof. Felix Adler is to give a 
course of lectures on the Ethical Aspect of Various Labor 
Problems. In the Department of Education, a week is to 
be devoted to various subjects relating to the Education of 
Women, and another week to the Organization of Educa. 
tion in its different aspects. The Department of History 
of Religions will be devoted to a study of scme religious 
tendencies of the day. 


....Recent Berlin papers publish some interesting sta- 
tistics on the relative representation of Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism in the universities, from which it again 
appears that, comparatively,the former is not nearly so well 
represented as is the latter. Inthe nine Prussian universi- 
ties there were in attendance 9,089 Protestants, 2,366 Roman 
Catholics and 1,134 Jews; or 68.80 per cent. Protestants, 
18.82 per cent. Roman Catholics, and 11.95 per cent. Jews, 
In the entire population perhaps 65 per cent. are Protes- 
tants, 32 per cent. Roman Catholics, and 2 per cent. Jews. 
In every 10,000 of the male population of each kind, there 
were 8.37 Protestant students, 4.45 Roman Catholic, and 
57.18 Jewish, ora general average of 7.62. The vast pre- 
ponderance of the Jewish contingent is even more phe- 
nomenal than the small representation of Roman Cathol- 
icism. 


...-The United States Department of Agriculture has 
established at the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., a 
department for ascientific investigation of the composition 
and consumption of food among the Negroes in the Black 
Belt of the South. 








Personals. 


THE death, last week, of Gen. John Newton, removes 
one of the most widely known engineers of the country. 
General Newton was born in Norfolk, Va., August 24th, 
1823, graduated at West Point in 1842, served as assistant 
to the Board of Engineers and professor of engineering at 
West Point, and was superintending engineer and chief 
engineer of different expeditions and in the construction 
of different forts. During the War he served as chief en- 
gineer in one command, and was ordered to Washington 
for duty upon the defenses, where he constructed several 
large works covering Alexandria. He had a share in most 
of the service of the Army of the Potomac and at Gettys- 
burg; afterward with the Army of the Cumberland ; was 
at the siege of Atlanta, and at the close of the war was 
assigned to the command of the district of Key West and 
Tortugas, receiving the brevet of Major-General in the 
regular service. Since then he has been connected with a 
large number of surveys aud improvements, and was espe- 
cially well known for the removal of the obstructions at 
Hell Gate in the East River. He was for a time Commis- 
sioner of Public Works in this city under Mayors Grace 
and Hewitt, but resigned to become President of the Pana- 
ma Railway and Steamship Companies and the Columbiau 
Steamship Line. + 





...-Considerable interest has been felt in the fate of 
Frank Lenz, a young man who left Pittsburg, Penn., to 
travel around the world on a bicycle. Lenz was murdered 
by Kurds in eastern Turkey on May 10th last. A friend of 
his has recently received a letter from an American mis- 
sionary in ErzrOm, saying that 

“Two days ago an Armenian from Karakalisse, where Mr. 
Lenz made a short stop, tells me that the people of Zedikan, the 
last village on the Alashgird plain, and just at the mouth of the 
pass over the mountains, told him that some of their people saw 
the body of a man on the road between Kard Ali and Dahar, and 
near Kfrd Ali. They later understood that it was the body of 
the foreigner who was riding the ‘two-wheeled cart.’ This is 
hearsay evidence, but it harmonizes with other reports from 
other sources.” 


...-Prof. Gustav Hirschfeld, of the University of K6- 
nigsberg, died in Wiesbaden on April 20th, after a long 
and heroic fight with cancer. In the vain hope of obtain- 
ing relief he even came to America, and became an inmate 
of the New York Cancer Hospital for a time. In his great 
and minute knowledge of Asia Minor and all matters per- 
taining thereto he was easily without a peer. He was & 
Jew, gifted with keenness of intellect and charm of man- 
ad are few men. He died in the very prime of man- 
hood. 


...-1t is said that Mgr. Capel, the ‘‘ Catesby ” of Disres- 
li’s “‘ Lothair,” the Roman ecclesiastic who was so prom! 
nent and popular a few years ago, is now & prosperoue 
ranchman in California. It was reported at one time thes 
the Mgr. had been practically “ retired” by the author 
ties at Rome, and was not in good standing at home. ich 
demanded a retraction from The Living Church, whic 
published the statement, but was refused. 


-o 
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Music. 


News and notes arein rapid diminuendo. Itis time to 
take down crumpled programs and blue-penciled clippings 
and make out the moribund season’s summary. In the 
meantime, nothing need be considered too curiously or 
jsalicized, There were no concerts last week. There was 
opera, and decidedly creditable opera (supposed to be in 
Eoglish but not such to any appreciable extent) sung to 
large houses, over at the roomy and very democratic old 
Grand Opera House—by a company headed with Mme. 
Tavary, and including other capable singers besides that 
lady. And speaking of concerts, there will be none at 
Brighton Beach this summer by Mr. Seidl’s orchestra, 
Last year’s revival of the enterprise does not seem to have 
justified another repetition, however much Mr. Seidl’s 
gool programs were appreciated by Brooklyn residents or 
by atolerably large New York contingent. At Manhattan 
Beach, the admirable coucerts by Mr. J. Pailip Sousa’s 
fine military band will be heard all summer; and they are 
by no means lacking in thoroughly artistic effect. Some- 
thing is said of a popular series of summer night coacerts 
in the city, under good auspices and leadership, to come 
by midsummer; but the decree therefor has not gone 
forth. All over the country, the annual music festivals 
are springing up like mushrooms, and Metropolitan sing- 
ers are gathering in more money and enlarging their repu- 
tations in a comfortable ratio. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s fourteenth season has 
concluded. Mr. Paur has sailed for that homeland that 
bas produced many and many a good orchestra leader, 
and, incidentally, several rather better than himself—and 
the Boston people, liberal Mr. Higgiason included, could 
not have a better time to sit down and reflect whether this 
year has been any more satisfactory than last year was— 
from the artistic point of review only. Mr. Paur has his 
following in Boston, critical and non-critical; the latter 
considerably in the majority. In view of the terms of 
agreement, Mr. Paur probably will abide some time longer 
as Mr. Higginson’s chargé d’affaires; but that he abides 
longer than the instant that the contract for his services 
terminates, is highly improbable, to say the least. Heisa 
good, conscientious, industrious musician and musical di- 
rector, an opera leader, and a concert leader of eminently 
safe and respectable abilities. But the Boston Orchestra 
deserves and demands a much more exceptional head than 
he is or than he ever had it in him to become. Its virtuos- 
ity calls for a virtuoso in leadership, as it were. The 
marked interest in its performances outside of Boston, 
which was at a high temperature under Mr. Gericke and 
Mr. Nikisch, needs to be quickened to warmth instead of 
allowed to fall to a lower degree than even the pres- 
ent indifference; and the brilliancy and authority of 
a noble assembly of picked artists must be not only main- 
tained, but restored. Who will come, after Mr. Paur’s 
time is out, to do the reclaiming and restoring we do not 
know. But there are men to be had who can exert this 
happy faculty, and one of them will assuredly be found 
and when secured not found a disappointment. The 
management of the concerts, by the way, issued (with the 
final program) its annual summary for the season, record. 
ing conveniently the works performed, the soloists and 
similar appropriate matter of reference. One hundred 
and sixteen compositions have been played in the usual 
twenty four afternoon concerts and twenty-five evening 
ones. Of the list of compositions fifteen were drawn from 
Wagner ; ten from Beethoven; Schubert, Handel and Mo- 
zart furnished five; Dvorak and Rubinstein four ; Brahms 
Saint-Saéns and Mendelssohn, three each; J. S. Bach, 
Schumann, Sgambati, Smetana, Raff, Cherubini, Goetz, 
Goldmark, Weber and Lizst two apiece, and a scattering 
fire of oue work to each of rather more than two dozen 
other composers, old or new, finished the catalog with di- 
versity, if not especial dignity. It is significant of the 
present predicament of the symphoaoy that nothing that 
can be called a new one—unless Dvorak’s ‘‘ From the 
New World” is yet entitled to such designation—appears 
on the list, 

We recommend to teachers and their pupils the follow- 
ing suggestions occurring in course of an article on piano- 
forte playing, which recently appeared in a popular maga- 
zine. The writer of it is Mr. Thomas a’ Becket : 

“While students, of neces:ity, begin with ‘five-finger exer- 
cises,’ they should not be kept at work upon these exclusively 
for too long a time. Studies in the valuation of notes, of 
rhythm, with little melodies for recreation as well as instruction, 
should be used in conjunction with the purely mechanical exer- 
cises, which are intended solely for the purpose of acquiring in- 
dependence and strenythening of the fingers. As they are unin- 
teresting and tend to destroy musical feeling, it is a mistake to 
continue them for a long time with a very young pupil without 
giving recreative relief. Yet they should, of course, be continued 
throughout the musical life, for facility and perfecting of tech- 
nic. The practicing of the scales impresses upon us the various 
key tonalities, and accustoms the hand to the fingering necessary 
to acquire a knowledge of * locatity’ on the keyboard. From the 
scales will grow the arpeggios of the various chords belonging to 
each. These should be constantly practiced with a firm, crisp 
touch, for a gymnastic exercise, as well as for obtaining and 
retaining a knowledge of the keyboard as stated above. . . . 

“In the beginning play slowly, carefully observing the finger- 
ing; increase the speed gradually and be sure to play from the 
finger joints. The study of suitable * pieces’ may begin as soon 
48 the people can use the hands properly, and should continue 
side by side with the scales, finger exercises and other ‘studies.’ 
Their character should be adapted to the mind of the student, as 
Well as to the fingers, and a diversity of style adopted. Leading 
Upward from this the so-called ‘popular ’—not trashy—music 
May be used in connection with the ‘classical.’ Let the music 
be always pure; there is no harm in its being pleasing. The 
higher grade should predominate, but should not exclude the 
other. Opera, even in its best form, is not regarded as occupying 
the same plane as the symphony, yet it is enjoyable and instructs 
—— as entertains. Use allthat is good, whether it be a waltz 

Sonata—the great composers wrote both. When playing for 
nds, undertake nothing that you are not certain of. Play 

Yoursimplest solo in a successful manner rather than essay a 

sult one, over which you will probably bungle, , » ,” 
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DOMESTIC, 


MAYOR STRONG returned the Bi-partisan Police bill to 
Albany on May 8th with his approval. The chief reason 
that he gave was the almost universal belief among the 
people of the State that in some form the bi-partisan prin- 
ciple should be recognized in order to secure to the party 
usually in the minority in this city a representation in the 
Police Board because of that Board’s so great power of 
control over elections. This fact he held to remove the 
question from a matter of mere municipal interest and 
make it one of State policy. The civil service provisions 
he held to be objectionable, and expressed the hope that 
the Legislature would change them and restore the de- 
partment to the ordinary operation of the general system. 
He, however, said that under the present management 
there need to be no fear of misuse of this power. A subse- 
quent hearing was given in regard to the Ainsworth bill, 
very largely increasing the power of the Superintendent. 
To this the whole Board of Police Commissioners entered 
their strong protest, aud the Mayor expressed his purpose 
of disapproving it. The Board claimed that the bill would 
practically make the Superintendent sole authority in all 
matters of dismissal and promotion. There was a hearing 
on the Police Justices bill. No one appeared against it, it 
being reported that the justices would waive that and test 
the billin the courts, It was returned with the approv- 
al of the Mayor. Both the Bi-partisan and the Police 
Justices bills bave been signed by the Governor. The 
Board of Police Commissioners have commenced their 
work and set forth certain principles of action indicating 
that promotion will be entirely on the basis of merit and 
seniority of appointment. They are also examining very 
carefully the cases of discipline that come before them. 
The trial of Inspector McLaughlin for bribery and extor- 
tion was closed by disagreement of the jury, ten in favor 
of conviction and two opposed. Several charges are made 
of unwillingness on the part of these two to consider tbe 
testimony. A retrial was set for May 20th. Governor 
Morton bas alsosigned the racing bills. He recognizes the 
objections that have been made to them by eminent citi- 
zens, and expresses himself as entirely in sympathy with 
the spirit of those objections. He, however, feels that the 
present situation is uncertain and that these measures are 
better than any that have been presented. Both Governor 
Morton and Mayor Strovg have been very sharply criti- 
cised for their action in these matters, ‘lhe Mayor has 
been upheld by the Union League Club and by the Repub- 
licans generally throughout the State and city. The chief 
objection brought agaiust his action is that the election 
last fall largely turned upon the demand for nonpartisan 
instead of bi-partisan management of distinctively city 
affairs. In the investigation of the charges of bribery in 
connection with the Firemen’s bill the most interesting 
testimony has been that of Louis F. Payn, who has repre- 
sented Mr. Platt at Albany, and whoavowed that his busi- 
ness at the capital was to lobby upon bills in the interests 
of a number of corporations. Conferees of the Senate and 
Assembly have made a report in regard to the Blanket Bal- 
lot bill, modifying it so as to make it more difficult to cor- 
rupt illiterate voters. The Police Reorganization bill is 
still in abeyance. 


.... Two decisions have been given in the State of South 
Carolina that have created considerable ferment. Judge 
Goff in the registration cases has claimed that the United 
States Circuit Court has jurisdiction; that no official, 
State or National, is above the law, and that citizens of a 
State are citizens of the United States residing in that 
State, and thus that the whole registration laws are un- 
constitutional. He, therefore, proclaims a permanent in- 
junction against the enforcement of the South Carolina 
registration and election laws. The other decision was 
that by Judge Simonton that the provisions of the Dispen- 
sary law are in violation of the United States Interstate 
Commerce law, and that the injunction against them 
should be enforced, It restrains all persons under any cir- 
cumstances from interfering with the transit or importa- 
tion into the State of liquors of any kind, or from search- 
ing forthem or in any manner carryiug out any provision 
of the Dispensary law. 


.... The senatorial fight in Delaware closed on May 9th, 
with the close of the Legislature. At the last a vote was 
taken which gave Col. Henry A. Dupont the fifteen votes 
necessary to elect him, on the supposition that the joint 
session consisted of twenty-nine members. The opposition 
brought in Goveraor Watson to take his senatorial seat, 
which made the number of members thirty, and this left 
Dupont without the necessary majority. The case has 
gone to the United States Senate on the question whether 
Governor Watson could be at the same time Governor of 
the State and a member of the Senate. 


....Mayor Swift, in Chicago, has been unearthing a large 
amount of fraud in the management of the city govern- 
ment. Over three hundred meu in Public Works Depart- 
ment have been drawing salaries fraudulently, and one 
Democratic ex-State Senator has been drawing sixteen 
salaries a month. An asphalt paving company, backed by 
a clique of aldermen, has been doing an enormous amount 
of business based on forged petitions. 


...-President Cleveland has appointed John B. Harlow 
to succeed Mr. Lyman, of Connecticut, who recently resign- 
ed from the Board of Civil Service Commissioners, and 
Ww.G. Rice, of Albany, to succeed Theodore Roosevelt. 


....The income-tax argument has continued, and was 
closed on May 8th. The decision has not yet been given, 
but there isa very general feeling that it will be adverse to 
the constitutionality of the law. 


...eGovernor Morton has approved the bill making Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, February 12th, a public holiday, 
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FOREIGN. 

---.-The treaty of peace between Japan and China was 
formally ratified by both powers at Chefu on May &th. 
Notwithstanding numerous reports to the contrary, it ap- 
Dears that the treaty as ratified, was in the exact form 
agreed upon at the conference at Shimonoseki. It is, how- 
ever, generally understood that Japan has deferred to the 
objections presented by Russia, France and Germany, and 
has intimated her purpose to hold permanently no portion 
of the Liao Tong peninsula, but to give up Port Arthurand 
the adjoining territory on the payment of the agreed in- 
demnity. It is alsostated that Russia has an agreement 
wtih China by which she has the right to extend the Sibe- 
rian railroad through Manchuria to the Sea of Japan, with- 
out, however, claiming the military possession of that terri- 
tory. According to the general reports it appears that 
Russia is perfectly satisfied with the statements made by 
Japan, and there is on every hand great congratulation for 
the statesmanlike and noble course taken by the Japanese 
Government. With regard to Formosa there was protest 
made by the Spanish Governinent. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the Japanese Government is continuing its 
preparation for the annexation of the island, apparently 
for the purpose of making it an autonomous province with 
no representation in the Japan Parliament, 


----The crisis in Austria has subsided. The Emperor 
has refused to accept Count Kalnoky’s resignation, and 
Premier Banffy has been indorsed by the Hungarian Lower 
House. He says that his open attack upon the Papal Nun- 
cio was due to his misunderstanding a letter from Count 
Kalnoky. According to reports from Rome, the affair has 
created considerable excitement, the Conservatives insist- 
ing that a specia! apology be made by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, and the Moderates, who are apparently in close 
touch with the Pope, desiring not to embitter the ques- 
tion, and being in favor of instructing the Nuncio to exer- 
cise great prudence in his course. 


.... The week has beet a stirring one in Germany. One 
of the paragraphs of the Anti-Socialists bill was rejected in 
the Reichstag, and that was followed on the next day by 
the unanimous rejection of the entire bill. This is looked 
upon as avery great victory for the Socialists and as a sig- 
nificant defeat for the Government. 


....-The most contradictory reports continue to come 
from Cuba. According to some the insurgent cause is 
growing rapidly. On the other hand, General Campos 
cables to Madrid that he is confident of a speedy triumph. 
Private advices from Havana to London indicate that the 
General is doing his best to overcome with bribery as cheap- 
er than force. 


...-The Spanish Government has made definite answer 
to the demand of this Government in the case of the ** Al- 
lianca,’”? admitting the error of her ayent, and issuing 
orders that more care should be exercised in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


.... Tbere are reports of a widespread and well-organized 
revolution in Ecuador, and a United States cruiser has 
been sent with all possible haste to Esmeralda for the pro- 
tection of American citizens and property. 


... Secretary Gresham’s letter to the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment in regard to Minister Thurston arrived at Honolulu 


Trtere is one kind of wave that never rises high, namely, a 
temperance wave that does not rest on total abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors. No success has attended a temperance move- 
mentas distinguished from a total abstinence movement. The 
experiment has been tried for some hundreds of years,—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


...» Where in the history of mankind shall we find anythihg re- 
sembling this, that men who had eaten and drunk with their 
Master should glorify him, not only as the revealer of God, but 
as the Prince of: Life, as the Redeemer and Judge of the wor!d, 
as the living power of itsexistence; and that a choir of Jews and 
Gentiles, Greeks and Barbarians, wise and foolish, should, along 
with them, immediately confess that out of the fullness of this 
one man they have received grace for grace ?—Prof. ADoLF HAR- 
NACK. 


....We rise toremark to our esteemed contemporary the Hven- 
ing Post, that the supercilious tone in which it permits its 
* young man” to speak habitu ully of “ even the religious edi- 
tors” subtracts some penny weights from the value of the indorse- 
ment it occasionally appropriates from the religious press. If 
the aforementioned editors are in general such a cheap lot it 
cannot be of any ‘noment what they think on any important sub- 
ject. Yet the Post has asharp eye out for currents of opinion in 
the religious papers that run with its own tide. We make no 
objection to criticism nor to fair and square opposition. This is 
the right, it may be the duty, of a journalist. But to adopt.a 
tone, when speaking of a class of educated and uniformly fair- 
minded men, which implies that they are just enough above the 
stature of idiots to deserve contempt, is not good taste, nor good 
judgment, norgood morals. Suppress that young man or reform 
him. He harms the cause.—Dr. 1. M. Arwoop, in The Christian 
Leader. 


....The resignation of Theodore Roosevelt from the United 
States Civil Service Commission and his acceptance of the office 
of Police Commissioner in New York City are incidents worthy of 
study. . . . Mr. Roosevelt has before him the hardest task he 
has ever faced. He is a bold hunter, and there are no savage 
beasts in the Rocky Mountains which he has not encountered 
and slain. Worse, however, than the grizzly or the panther are 
the beasts of prey in the city which he will now have to face— 
the heelers, and bummers, and parasites, and suckers, who have 
for years fattened upon public plunder. Mr. Roosevelt is yet a 
young man, with great wealth and io the truest sense a represen - 
tative of the best society in the land. It is tu his credit 
that he refuses to settle dewn to a career of luxurious ease, but 
rather for the sake of reforms which are interblended with the 
very life of the nation, and for his love of American institutions, 
devotes himself to hard work pro bono publico. His brains, his 
integrity, his varied culture, his puliticat knowledge and experi- 
ence, and his noble patriotism are worthy of any station in the 
land. The Republic will watch his work in New York with deep 
{nterest.—Central Christian Advocate. 
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NOTICES. 


tPF" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
celianeous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edl- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

2" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P. O. Box 2787. 

7 Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
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THE NEED OF THE WORLD. 


THERE is nothing the world so longs for as peace, and 
there is nothing of which it really has less, We do not 
mean that the nations are in a constant state of war. 
We have come to an age in which international conflicts 
such as used to devastate beautiful and fruitful lands have 
given place to the almcst unbroken reign of peace. Men 
have learned that the cruelties and carnage of war are 
unnecessary and costly, and that they who take the 
sword perish by the sword. 

The peace of which men as individuals have even greater 
need is the peace of God, the peace which Christ left with 
his disciples, the peace which means the end of rebellion 
against the Prince of Peace, the end of violation of the laws 
of the kingdom of righteousness, and the end of perverse 
defiance of the simple conditions of asuccessful and happy 
life. We getout of our proper sphere when we go morally 
wrong; and it seems easy to go wrong, but hard to bear the 
results of going wrong. A railway train is designed to 
run on smooth and level tracks. So long as it keeps to 
them it runs swiftly and safely ; whenittransgresses the 
law of its limitations and leaves the tracks, destruction 
and death attend it, The ship is made for deep water, 
and its danger is not so much from its natural element 
as from the shores and shoals which mean wreck and 
ruin toit. Soit is with man, He was made to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever. He cannot have peace of 
soul unless he is fulfilling this end and aim of his exist- 
ence, He must be right with his Maker, He must be 
true to the laws of his being, or conflict and turbulence 
are inevitable. He who walks with God has that peace 
which passeth all understanding, so great is the reach 
of its power and influence, 

Peace is not stagnation, Stagnation is death. The 
stagnant lake or pool is dead water. The roar of Niagara 
is the roar of living water. Peace is not cessation from 
activity, but it is the result of right activity. The light- 
ning train rocks and roars and shakes the earth as it 
bounds over the tracks, and yet its mission is a mission 
of peace. Its peace only fails when it leaves the tracks. 
The country that is living in peace is not a dead country. 
On the contrary, the manifestations of life in it are most 
abundant. War means death and destruction. When 
war ceases, industry and commerce become more active 
and prosperity marks the reign of peace, 
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The human race has somehow got out of its orbit. 
The result is confusion in our heavens. We need to get 
into right relations with the Sun of Righteousness. That 
means lives of peace and success, and the sure promise 
of unending bliss. Let the world come to Christ and get 
his peace. ‘‘PeaceI leave with you, my peace lI give 
unto you; not as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
That gives in scanty measure; Christ gives fully and 
unto perfection, so that if you have his peace you have 
bis comfort. ‘Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid”; for this is the peace that triumphs over 
all things, even over sin and death and Hell. 
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PRESIDENT LOW’S MUNIFICENT GIFT. 





Nor the least important effect of President Low’s 
princely gift to Columbia College and the other great 
gifts associated with it will be their inspiring and consoli- 
dating effect on the alumni. 

Judged by the average endowment of American col- 
leges Columbia has been for many years among the 
wealthiest of them all, She became so in the first 
instance by the judicious investment of funds received 
from the State, and in the next place by the equally 
judicious sale of her down-town properties, These 
endowments came to her by good business management 
of her treasury. They were not built up slowly by gifts, 
legacies, laborious subscriptions and economies which 
represented the sacrifice, public spirit, love, and devotion 
of her alumni; so that tho she grew richer, the process 
which made her so was not one which drew her graduates 
to her, consolidated them as alumni and inspired them 
with a common love and devotion to their Alma Mater, 

The first great good effectof the move to the other end 
of the island will be to get out of the obscurity of a met- 
ropolitan grave and to set the college up on a site of her 
own where she can gather her students, organize her 
work, shut out the metropolis and develop her traditions. 

The next good result of the move is that it has already 
begun to consolidate and inspire her alumni. For the 
first time in the history of the college the Alma Mater is 
assuming parental rights and relations, For the first 
time her alumni are brought together and organized by 
the summons to lend a helping hand. 

Their response has been generous and noble enough to 
show how inspiring such a call is, and to put an end to 
the reproach on commercial enterprise as fatal to the 
love of letters. The three or four millions contributed 
to their Alma Mater by this one group of college men 
stand as a potent proof that college training does not 
condemn men to lean purses, nor disqualify them for 
the lucrative administration of affairs. 

The list of munificent gifts isan imposing one; but the 
culminating act in this series of noble generosities, which 
have brought the grand total since Mr. Low became 
President up to four millions, is that of the President 
himself. 

We Americans are reproached for caring more for 
bulk and dimensions than anything else. But prince- 
ly inamount as this gift is, it represents a great deal more 
than the round million it conveyed to the college. On 
Mayor Hewitt’s definition of a rich man as one who was 
worth five millions we have not supposed that President 
Low belonged in this class ; and on the principle that 
the magnitude of a gift depends on the proportion it 
hears to the whole, we shall have to rate his very high. 
It is high enough to put an impressive emphasis on the 
donor’s conception of the value that is to be set on a uni- 
versity and on a university training. It is not the gift 
of a plutocrat, out of the burdensome accumulations of 
his voluminous income, President Low has taken Co- 
lumbia into his patrimony and divided his inheritance 
with the university, mot altogether because of love to his 
Alma Mater, but because, being a man capable of large 
views and noble deeds, he wished to show his brother 
alumni, and through them the rich men of the city and 
of the country, his estimate of the value of property and 
of the best uses of money. 

The late Mr. Sheftield, the founder of the Sheffield 
Scientific School in Yale College, used to say that the 
most rewarding investments he had made were those 
involved in his munificence to the college. So deep was 
his sense of their fruitfulness that he made the school an 
heir on equal terms with his children in his will. Mr, 
Low has, perhaps, gone some steps beyond this in his 
act. He had already devoted himself to the development 
of the university. He has now divided with it his in- 
heritance and in so doing placed himself at the head of 
her Alumni in the movement for developing the college. 

There is something very beautiful and inspiring in the 
effect of democratic society in bringing out individual 
gifts like these. In other countries great institutions are 
founded by the State, or sometimes the university prop- 
erties have been built up, as Oxford and Cambridge were 
very largely, by the sums paid for masses as assurance 
against the wrath to come. In aristocratic societies the 
temptation to devote property to the building up of fam- 
ilies and a family name has prevailed over the motives 
to public benevolence. In our democratic society it has 
been found, as a rule, that the only men who know how 
to use money well are those who know how to make 
it; and that the best security for a family is to train 
the sons and daughters well, and give them the best pos- 
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sible education, rather than to endow them with the 
largest inheritance. 

In the widespreading drop into materialism which hag 
characterized the country since the last war, there may 
have been some deviation from this ancient and honora. 
ble line of republican simplicity. Examples like this we 
are commenting on bave in them the inspiration of a re. 
turn to the old ways. They have been frequent enough 
in our history to have drawn the admiration of the world 
to this feature of American life as one of the beautify) 
aspects of our democratic civilization. They have not 
been frequent enough to deprive Mr. Low’s act of its 
power as an inspiring example, and as an American citi. 
zen’s view of the truly democratic way of making the 
best use of his money. 
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THE END OF A LITTLE DIVISION, 


THERE. is a likelihood that the long and outworn di. 
vision between the Congregational churches in New 
York and Brooklyn will come toan end. We greatly 
regretted the necessity of that little schism, and shall 
rejoice in the reunion. : 

It will be remembered that originally all the Congre. 
gational ministers (not churches) of the two cities were 
united in the New York and Brooklyn Association, and 
that, on account of the refusal of that body to assume 
the task of examining the charges against Mr, Beecher, 
the pastors of the larger churches, with the secretaries 
of the benevolent societies and some others, who had 
been outvoted on the question, withdrew and formed the 
Manhattan Association, the constitution of which made 
it the duty of the body to be responsible for the charac. 
ter of its members. It is now so long since the difficulty 
which compelled the division has ceased to be a practical 
one, that the division has come to be an occasion of great 
regret, and has even been used as a chief precedent in 
defending the propriety of having white and colored 
conferences in Georgia, covering the same territory, 

The New York and Brooklyn Association has, since 
those evil days, become an ecclesiastical body, and has 
admitted churches to its membership. The Manhat- 
tan Association has maintained its purely minister- 
ial character after the old New England type, ever 
since its organization in 1875, and the churches rep- 
resented by its pastors have formed the Manhatian 
Conference. At the meeting of this Manhattan Confer- 
ence, last Friday, a communication was read from New 
York and Brooklyn Association, deprecating the division 
between the two, and asking for action with view to 
union, This proposition was met in a fraternal spirit, 
and it was voted, after full discussion, that the churches 
of the other body, on application, would be admitted to 
membership in the Manhattan Conference. If this prop- 
osition is accepted, all the chutches will be in one body 
and the schism ended. The ministers in the New York 
and Brooklyn Association, as Dr. Storrs said in a speech 
on the subject, would doubtless be admitted to the 
purely ministerial Manhattan Association. It is believed 
that this proposition will be accepted. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE RIGHTS IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


SouTH CAROLINA’S liquor and election laws were de- 
clared unconstitutional last week by Judges Simonton 
and Goff in the United States Circuit Court, and tem- 
porary injunctions which they had issued previously in 
these cases were made permanent. 

We will take up the liquor case first. The State, 
through its appropriate officers, is enjoined not to seize 
any liquorsimported from other States into South Caro- 
lina by individual citizens for their own use. Judge 
Simonton bases his decision on the ground of the dis- 
criminations which the Dispensary Act makes against 
the products of other States and against its own citizens. 
We do not understand why, under the Original Pack- 
age Act, which was adopted at the suggestion of the 
Supreme Court and which that court subsequently 
pronounced constitutional, South Carolina has not 4 
right to discriminate ‘‘against the products of other 
States.” That act declares that all liquors transported 
into any State from any cther State shall upon arrival 
therein be subject to the laws of such State, just the 
same as liquors produced therein. The courts have held 
under this act that the prohibitory laws of a State apply 
to all such liquors. Judge Simonton says the Dispet- 
sary Act discriminates against the products of other 
States. But is not that just what the Original Package 
Act was designed to allow? If not, it would seem to 
have no purpose or meaning. With regard to the 
other point that the State may not forbid its citizens to 
do what it does itself—that it must allow everybody to 
import because it imports itself—we fail to see how It 
can be supported. It has been declared by the Supreme 
Court over and over again that a State may license, 
regulate, restrict or prohibit the sale and manufacture 
of intoxicants. When it licenses it refuses the right 
sell to the vast majority of its citizens. Why may itnot 
take the whole business under its own control? We 
doubt whether Judge Simonton’s injunction will hold 
under the inspection of the court of last resort. 

Judge Goff’s injunction is one of far more serious char 
acter. It restrains all further action looking to te 
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election of delegates to a convention called by the Leg- 
islature to revise the Constitution of the State. The 
avowed purpose of those who are seeking to secure such 
revision is to deprive the mass of Negro voters of the suf- 
frage. The plan is substantially the Mississippi plan, 
which has commended itself to the upholders of white 
supremacy in South Carolina by the fact that it has 
greatly reduced the Negro vote. White supremacy has 
hitherto been maintained in the Palmetto State by laws 
which helped unscrupulous men to defraud the Negro of 
his right to vote. The fraud was so open and so extensive 
that finally honest citizens took alarm and demanded 
that some other and less objectionable way to the end 
sought should be devised. For this purpose the Tillman 
Populists and the Conservatives made friends and entered 
into a compact which, with its ten signatures, has been 
made public. This remarkable document, contains a 
plan for the division of delegates between the two fac- 
tions, and sets forth the ‘ basic conditions which shall 
govern the elections.” Among the conditions are these: 
That the revised constitution shall not be submitted to 
the people; that no white man shall be disfranchised by 
the new constitution, except for crime, and that it shall 
make ‘‘ such qualification for the suffrage as will guar- 
anty white supremacy.” 

The suffrage qualification was to be that of literacy ; 
and to prevent the disfranchisement of whites the idea 
has lately been brought forward that those who served 
in the Confederate Army, together with their sons, 
should be exempt from the literate qualification. 

Judge Goff took into consideration not only the infa- 
mous character of the compact, but the character of the 
election laws and machinery, the registration act, and 
the limited time allowed for registration by the Legisla- 
ture, and he declares the state of affairs appalling. It is 
‘‘on the border,” he says, ‘that divides outrage from 
crime.” Holding the acts complained of as unconstitu- 
tional, he has perpetually enjoined the authorities of the 
State from proceeding to hold. the proposed election in 
August for delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 

This, we say, is a most important decision. It must, 
of course, pass the test of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. The whole country is interested to see whether 
a Stute can proceed to a wholesale disfranchisement by 
fraudulent methods of citizens who are as much citi- 
zens of the United States as of the State itself. If the 
Federal Constitution is not defective on this vital point, it 
would seem that such an infamous proceeding as that of 
the white oligarchy of South Carolina must be arrested, 
and the rights of the Negro, as given in the XIVth and 
XVth Amendments, maintained. 





CORRECTION OF ABUSES IN PREACHING. 


The American Ecclesiastical Review (Roman Catholic), 
of Philadelphia, publishes once or twice a year an extra 
number, which is called Homiletic Review, and which is 
devoted to instructions, suggestions and _ illustrations 
which priests can use in preparing their sermons. The 
supplement which goes with the issue for May opens 
with a discussion of ‘‘ The Office of Preaching,” ‘‘ The 
Qualities of the Preacher,” ‘‘ The Special Matter,” ‘* The 
Method of Preaching,” and ‘‘ The Correction of Abuses,” 
Then follows an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
illustrated by examples from sacred and profane 
sources for the preacher and catechist. These introduc- 
tory examples afford some admirable illustrations of one 
of the chief ‘‘ abuses” in preaching which need ‘“ correc- 
tion.” If there is any absolutely primary principle that 
should be laid down to the preacher, it is that he should 
tell the truth, that he should not make statements, either 
purposely or carelessly, which are untrue and will mis- 
lead the hearer. Now of these ‘‘ introductory examples,” 
the first is on the ‘‘ Birthplace of the Apostles’ Creed,” 
and begins as follows : 

“Not farfrom Jerusalem, the traveler may still see a 
kind of cavern in which tradition says the Apostles, before 
separating on their mission to preach the Gospel through- 
out the world, assembled to form a symbol of faith which 
bears their name. This cavern, in length about twenty 
paces, has its vaulted roof supported by twelve arcades, in 
honor of the Apostles. There, whilst the whole world in 
the light of day adored a thousand shameful divinities, 
these twelve fishermen, hidden in the bowels of the earth, 
formed the profession of faith for humanity, and recog- 
nized the unity of God, the Creator of the heavens, beneath 
whose light but few were found with courage to proclaim 
his existence.” 

This story, borrowed from one of Chateaubriand’s 
edifying writings, is utterly untrue, and it makes a very 
ominous introduction to all that follows. 

Here is another : 

“The Egyptians represented God as a gigantic eye, which 
overlooked the entire world.”’ 

This statement is also utterly incorrect. 

Under the chapter on the Holy Trinity the illustrations 
&0 absolutely wild in their description of Egyptian, Chi- 
nese, Assyrian and other traditions, being based on the 
unsifted statements of the first beginners in the study of 
the literatures of these countries. Thus they go back 
about a century to quote Champollion as saying : 

“The basis of theology isa triad formed of three parts 
of Ammon-Ra, the principal deity, viz., Ammon, the fa- 
ther; Mouth, the mother; Kaus, the son. This triad, as 
Manifested on earth, is represented by the divinity of 
Osiris, Isis and Horus.” 
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It would be hard to get this more crooked. These are not 
contrasted celestial and terrestrial designations of deity, 
but one belongs to the Theban and the other to the Mem- 
phite system. ‘‘ Mouth” should be Month; ‘ Kaus” 
should be Towm, and Month and Toum (Mentu and Atmu) 
are not mother and son, but are both male deities, merely 
phases of the sun Ra as rising and setting, and so gods of 
the upper and lower world. It is even hard to separate 
the Egyptian gods into triads, while it is comparatively 
easy to unite them nearly all into one sun god. 

Here is another statement : 

“In Assyria the highest triad was (1) Oannes, chaos; (2) 

Bel, he who gives form to chaos ; (3) Aoor Bin, the son rep- 
resenting the world as formed.” 
This is very antiquated. The first was not Oannes but 
Anu,and did not represent chaos but Heaven ; and the 
third was not Ao or Bin, but Ea, and did not repre- 
sent the world as formed but rather the ocean. 

These are specimens of the legends and false science 
which are hereso carelessly offered to Catholic priests with 
which to instruct their people. There ought to be some 
Catholic college in the neighborhood of Philadelphia from 
whose professors or out of whose library the writer might 
seek trustworthy and unbelated information for the ben- 
efit of preachers and people, instead of going, as we sus- 
pect he did, to The Catholic Times, which has just told 
its readers asa fact, in an editorial on Protestantism, that 
‘*many a colored ‘ bishop’ wields the whitewash brush 
on week-days and the Bible on Sundays.” 
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MR. CHOATE AND THE INCOME TAX. 


Ir the Supreme Court wipes out the poor remnants of 
the odious Income Tax measure, and relieves the 
country of the operation of a most unjust and partial 
statute, Mr. Joseph H. Choate will be entitled to a 
large share of the public gratitude. His argument, at 
the rehearing last week, was so cogent and convincing 
that everybody who heard or has read it, predicts that 
on the twentieth of May the Court will declare invalid 
those portions of the law as to which the Justices were 
evenly divided at the former hearing. He had, of course, 
a much easier task than when the whole case was first 
argued. The Court had accepted his contention that a 
tax on the income of real estate is a tax on real estate 
itself, and therefore a direct tax, and that it is inadmis- 
sible to tax the income of State and municipal bonds. 
Theelimination of these provisions made his general ar- 
gument as to the unjust discriminations of the law al- 
most irresistible, as he repeated and enforced it with 
all the brilliancy and erudition at his command before 
the full Court. 

The purpose of this tax, he said, was to reduce the 
inequalities due to indirect taxation, and compel the 
millionaires to bear a part of the burdens which fall, 
through the tariff chiefly, on the middle and poorer 
classes. What, then, can be thought of a measure 
which lets the big fish, the millionaire landholders and 
bondholders, through the “rents” which the court has 
made ‘‘ in the meshes of the net,” and binds the burden 
not upon capital but upon labor! This is such a mon- 
strous thought that the bare statement of it is over- 
whelming ; and we hope the Court, with the help of Mr. 
Justice Jackson, will follow the blow already struck at 
the life of the measure and declare it wholly null and 
void, notwithstanding the unverified report that Mr, 
Jackson has already declared himself in favor of the 
law. 

It was a sound principle which Mr, Choate laid down 
when he reminded the Court that where Congress has 
no power to tax its action in that direction must be re- 
strained ; and where it is only permitted to tax by a cer- 
tain method, any deviation from that method must be 
restrained. The income tax is a tax in which constitu- 
tional restrictions as to method apply. 

It is not robbing the other counsel in the case on either 
side of due credit to speak of the superior character of 
Mr. Choate’s arguments. He is probably without his 
equal at the American bar in his ability to grasp the vital 
points of a case, and present them with a logical force, 
an aptness of illustration, and a beauty and fluency of 
language that convince and charm, What a Chief 
Justice he would make, if the way were open to his 
appointment ! 
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TURKEY AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


WE commend to the careful attention of our readers 
the statement, in our missionary columns, of the Con- 
stantinople Committee of the Evangelical Alliance, It 
sets farth tersely, forcibly, fairly, without prejudice or 
harsh words, the condition of the Christian people of 
Turkey. It also makes very manifest the reason for 
that condition, and thus indicates what those who have 
studied the situation most carefully believe to be the 
true remedy. In brief, it is simply this, a return by the 
Turkish Government to the enforcement of the princi- 
ples already acknowledged as the proper basis for its 
treatment of Christian subjects. As pointed out in the 
statement, from the time of the promulgation of the 
Hatti Humayoun, in 1856, and especially from the time 
of its indorsement by Fuad Pasha, in 1867, until about 
1882, these principles were in the main acknowledged 
by the Government ; and, during those years, there was 





great growth in almost every respect throughout th 
Empire. The period of special oppression and of in- 
creasing disturbance and suffering has been just the 
period in which these principles have been practically 
denied. 

The crucial question, however, is how to secure the 
recognition of these principles and the re-enforcement 
of the laws. It will do little good to vituperate the 
Turkish Government and declare it has no right to exist. 
There it is, existent, and there it will remain until some 
stronger power displaces it. Is there any power to do 
this? As matters stand now there is none. Neither 
Russia nor England will or can do it. Whatever is 
done must be done through the present Government. 
By the appointment of a European Governor over so- 
called Armenia? That at the best only meets about one- 
fourth or less of the difficulty. 

We believe that the methods most likely to ac- 
complish good results are: (1) The appointment of gov- 
ernors over certain provinces, notably in Eastern Turkey, 
who shall be amenable to the European Governments 
as well as to the Turkish, as in the case of the Leba- 
non ; (2) the appointment of special representatives of 
the European Powers throught the Empire whose reports, 
made direct to their own Governments, shall be the basis 
of representations by those Governments to the Sublime 
Porte. This last is practically what England did for 
some years. A number of so-called military consuls were 
placed at different points throughout the Empire, whose 
reports to London were most valuable. The trouble was, 
nothing was ever done with them. Had England acted 
upon those reports, had she even published them to the 
world, the Sasstin massacre would never have been. 
That these methods would rémove all abuses is not 
probable, scarcely possible. That they would much re- 
lieve the situation we firmly believe. 
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Cditorial Notes. 


THE dozen missionary letters we print this week from all 
over the world, and the press of advertisements, compel us 
to enlarge our issue this week to thirty-six pages, Dr. 
C. C. McCabe gives a ringing missionary exhortation after 
the manner of an enthusiastic Methodist, and a most im- 
portant document from the Evangelical Alliance in Con- 
stantinople is given in this enlarged department. The 
distinguished English Baptist preacher, Dr. Clifford, 
writes on Dogma and Division; Grace Greenwood’s de- 
lightful reminiscences of Washington before the War 
bring in the social life of a time when the elder men and 
women crowded Pennsylvania Avenue; Professor Bracq, 
of Vassar College, gives a French view of Bismarck’s jubi- 
lee; James Payn’s English Notes lose nothing of their 
liveliness ; Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard writes entertainingly 
of pioneer and [ndian life on the Pacific Coast ; our admira- 
ble Hawaiian correspondent, Mr. Bishop, gives’ us very in- 
teresting facts about the progress of those Islands; Dr. 
Ecob photographs theactive life of wild birdand beast ; Dr. 








J. H. De Forest defines the bearings of'our new treaty with 
Japan; Prof. C. H. Snow tells of the life and profession of 
a civil engineer ; Miss Walker reports the new treasures of 
the Metropolitan Museum; Dr. H. L. Wayland gives an 
account of religious work in Cuba, and C. M. Harger and 
K. P. Powell discuss agricultural topics. There are poems 
by John Ward Stimson, Katharine Pyle, Eliza Woodworth 
and Emma A, Lente, and stories by Mary R. P. Hatch, 
Edith Robinson and Lydia A. Hasbrouck. 


WE had to publish, May 3d, a second extra edition of our 
Lincoln Number to satisfy the many demands for it, and 
we can still supply orders until it is exhausted. But we 
shall print no more, as we have listened to the suggestions 
of many readers that all the articles ought to be put into 
permanent book form ; and we have transferred the right to 
do so to Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of Boston, who will very 
soon issue the whole in a handsome volume. Readers tell 
us that from no biography have they been able to obtain so 
complete, so graphic, so living a view of Abraham Lincoln 
as from this collection of articles by men who knew him 
and were associated with him, and who have given their 
own reminiscences of events in his life or of the circum- 
stauces of his tragic death. We are glad to have these 
articles bound in form for the library and the home. 

THE importance of the question whether Anglican orders 
are valid or not is one of no little concern in connection 
with the Pope’s recent address tothe people of England. 
There are two policies which the Church of Rome may pur- 
sue in this matter. If it is wise to hopefor an eventual 
union of the Anglican and the Roman Churches, then it is 
bad policy to discredit the orders of the Anglican Church. 
If it is hopeless to look for such union, then it is policy to 
pronounce them invalid, and to look for the individual 
conversion to Rome of the people who depend on the 
Church for salvation and must have valid orders. Now 
here is the difference between the Pope and Cardinal 
Vaughan. The latter holds that disestablishment will 
come, and that then the Anglican Church will break up, 
never to recover its commanding strength. Accordingly 
he wants a policy pursued which will seek not wholesale, 
but individual conversions to Rome; and he wants to be- 
lieve and declare Anglican orders invalid, and their Church 
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no true Church. There has been a great discussion in the 
Roman Church lately of this subject, and the Abbé 
Duchesne, who is at the head of the French School of His- 
tory at Rome, and Professor Bouquillon, of the Catholic 
University at Washington, have both pleased His Holiness 
by lately discussing the subject on the side of validity. To 
our mind Cardinal Vaughan is quite in error in imagining 
that there is any chance of the Anglican Church going to 
pieces after disestablishment ; while the Pope is equally in 
error if he anticipates that the Church as a whole will rec- 
ognize the Primacy of Rome. But perbaps what he antic- 
ipates at first is not such a return, but the acknowledg- 
ment of the Pope as head by aconsiderable section or school 
of the Anglican Church, without its formal separation. 
- This might be a quite serious matter, and might give to 
such a section a chance for pluming itself in unquestioned 
validity of orders among those that care for validity. 
GOVERNOR MorTON has signed the racing bills, and all 
the daily papers announce that, contrary to general expec- 
tation, there will be “legitimate racing” in this State 
during the present year. Governor Morton says that he is 
not unmindful of the fact that honorable men have strong 
objections to the enactment of the measures; but he con- 
siders that these measures are in the main in accordance 
with the spirit of the constitutional amendment probibit- 
ing gambling, and that if he were to veto them there 
would be nothing on the statute book to enforce the amend- 
ment. The best that can be said for these measures is that 
they are a compromise. They do prohibit gambling off 
race courses and certain kinds of gambling on race courses ; 
but they also allow indirectly as much gambling on race 
tracks as the professionals may choose to carry on, only re- 
stricting the method of it. Some of our daily papers have 
renewed their statements that there has been no honest op- 
position to the Percy bill. How they can say this in the 
face of the protests whigh the religious press of this city 
have made we do not understand. We have ourselves re- 
peatedly expressed our opposition to the bill, and our con- 
temporaries have been equally outspoken. The Observer 
Says: 

“Seldom has a more iniquitous measure been placed upon the 
statute books of any State than the Percy-Gray Racing Bill.” 
The Outlook says that the action of the Senate “ accurately 
pictures its intelligence, independence and morality.” The 
Christian at Work calls it a race-track gambling bill, and 
Says: 

“It is the history of the Ives Pool law over again . . . a history 

of corruption and dishonor.” 

We are sure that every intelligent man who examines the 
measure and who believes that gambling is vicious and en- 
dangers the interests of society will agree with the verdict 
of the religious press. Weare sorry that Governor Morton 
signed it. We hope that the moral and religious senti- 
ment of the State will not be satisfied until it is repealed, 
and laws which are in strict harmony with the intention 
of the constitutional amendment are enacted to take its 
place. 


THE death of President Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst 
College, removes one of the most marked, interesting and 
noble characters in the history of American education. 
He wasa graduate of the college, and of Auburn Semi- 
nary, and then pursued studies in theology and philosophy 
at Halle,Germany. In 1858 he was chosen pr. fessor of 
mental and moral philosophy at Amherst, and in 1877 he 
was made president. He was a man of commanding 
figure, great urbanity, an admirable teacher, greatly loved 
and reverenced by his pupils, who knew that he equally 
believed in them and was glad to trust them. In the his- 
tory of education he will be remembered as the one who in- 
troduced what hassince been known as the Amherst system 
of student self-government. He devised what was called the 
College Senate, consisting of members chosen by the sever- 
al classes, with himself as chairman having the power of 
veto, and to this board he gave the coatrol of cases affect- 
ing the moral conduct of students. This system has been 
adopted by other colleges with admirable results, and it 
continued in operation in Amherst until nearly two years 
ago, when the students withdrew their senators on the 
claim that the faculty had assumed to take action on a 
case which belonged to them. Before bis appointment as 
President he had been elected a member of Congress and 
served a term, making for himself an admirable record. 
While he was the author of a number of text-books on 
mental, moral and political science, and of many articles 
for magazines, his fame will be rather that of a teacher 
than of an explorer in fields of original research. He was 
a devoted adherent of the system of philosophy taught by 
his father-in-law, Dr. Hickok. An interesting episode in 
his life was his visit to India in 1872, when he delivered a 
course of lectures on philosophy and religion. Pres. L. 
Clark Seelye, of Smith College, is his brother. Since his 
resignation in 1890, on accountof sickness, he has been con- 
fined almost wholly to his house, but has been glad to wel- 
come and almost invariably to recognize his old students 
who have always made a point to call upon him. 

A FEW more incidents in Senatorial elections such as 
that which was closed in Delaware last week, will give a 
great impulse to the movement for popular election of Sen- 
ators of the United States. The Republicans obtained in 
the last election the control of the Legislature and the 
power to elect a Senator to succeed Senator Higgins. 
Mr. Higgins, who has proved himself to be a man of abil- 
ity and character, was a candidate for re-election; but a 
man by the name of Addicks, who has lately become a cit- 
izen of Delaware, and who is said to have lavished his 
wealth freely in the elections, claimed the Senatorship 
as hisdue. He had at no time in the balloting, which has 
continued for months, a majority even of the Republican 
votes ; but he had enough to prevent the election of Sena- 
tor Higgins or any other candidate. The adherents of Mr. 
Higgins proposed several other candidates as a compro- 
mise; and on the last day of the session fifteen votes, one 
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short of a majority, were cast for Mr..Dupont. But Ad- 
dicks had declared that he should be Senator or nobody 
should, and he seéms to have been able to hold three or 
four of his men to the last, and the result is no election, 
altho it is claimed by some of the Republicans that Du- 
pont was réally elected, as the Speaker of the Senate; who 
has become acting Governor, had not, as they claim, the 
right to be present and vote. But itis doubtful whether 
Dupont can be seated. If not, the State of Delaware will 
have to go with only one representative in the Senate for 
the next two years, as, under the recent action of the Sen- 
ate, where the Legislature refuses or fails to elect, the 
Governor cannot appoint. The action of Addicks and his 
men has been disgusting to the last degree. Such a man 
is not fit to be in the United States Senate or in any other 
body of legislators ; and it is a matter of suspicion, if noth- 
ing more, that men should cleave to his fortunes through 
thick and thin, and allow an election to fail rather than 
to vote for anybody else. No man in bis senses can believe 
that they supposed nobody but Addicks was titted to rep- 
resent the State. 


MAYOR STRONG’s action in approving the Bi-partisan 
Police bill has greatly disappointed the reform elements in 
this city. That bill embodies and enforces the very prin- 
ciple which has worked so disastrously to the interests of 
the city in the management of the police in the past. 
While it was not incorporated in legislation, it has been 
observed to some extent, and there has not been a time in 
recent years when one or more of the Police Commissioners 
were not of the Republican faith. Republican commis- 
sioners of the type of McClave and Kerwin and Murray 
have proved as serviceable to Tammany as any of theirown 
men;and Kerwin and Murray, who have just been removed 
by Mayor Strong, united with Martin in Coiug a scandal- 
ous thing just before they quitted office. The Mayor’s 
chief reason for approving the bill is that the Police Board 
acts as a bureau of elections, and it is generally conceded 
that the bureau ought to represent both dominant 
parties equally, as do the election boards, and that 
the whole State is interested in the conduct of elec- 
tions, and therefore the State desires a_ bipartisan 
police board. There is a great deal of force in what 
is said about a bi-partisan bureau of elections, It 
is the fault of the Legislature that it did not pro- 
videsuch abureau. That would have taken away the last 
excuse for abi-partisan board. But this function of the 
Police Board is not its chief function, which is to give this 
city a thoroughly clean and effective police service. And 
while the board as now constituted, being equally 
divided between the two parties, may be expected to do 
this, because of the high character of the men composing 
it, this legislation is for the future ; and with a Mayor less 
careful to select competent men—a Mayor at the head of a 
political machine—we shall have Tammany rule and Tam- 
many corruption and Tammany inefficiency over again in 
our Police Department. All reformers are agreed that we 
do not want partisanship at all in our Police Board; and 
the bill which the Mayor has approved and which has 
since become a law, makes it obligatory to observe the 
principle. 1t also has other very objectionable features. We 
are sorry that Mayor Strong, who has done so much for 
the welfare of the city, should have been caught napping at 
this point and should have surrendered a principle of vital 
importance to reform, 


THE center of political interest the past week has shifted 
from Japan to the German Reichstag. As to Japanese 
matters, there has occurred nothing of importance be- 
yond the self-congratulationus of Russia, Germany and 
France that they have succeeded so well with their bluster 
in persuading Japan to give up the Liao-Tong peninsula, 
while England is equally glad she had nothing to do with 
it. All the powers alike are now querying how the big 
Chinese loan will be divided up and secured. But now 
public attention is turned to the sensational rejection by 
the Reichstag of the Anti-Socialist bill with all its amend- 
ments, overthrown without even a division and apparently 
with the disguised satisfaction even of some of those whose 
perfunctory duty it was, as Cabinet ollicers, to support it. 
The great division came on the amendment to exclude 
Socialists from the army; but Socialists and Radicals 
joined with Conservatives in opposing it. The debate has 
xroused great bitterness, especially from the almost revo- 
lutionary and very stupid attacks of the Ministers Von 
Koeller and Schoensted, who have declared that the office 
of the Reichstag is an inferior one as compared with the 
Executive. That is dangerous talk; and it will be very 
unfortunate for the Emperor if he imagines that he is to be 
the master and not the servant of the body that makes the 
laws. A radical democracy is growing vety rapidly in 
Germany, and the kind of opposition the Emperor makes 
to it will settle his fate. 


....We are very sorry to say that a bill has been intro- 
duced into the Florida Legislature, in accordance with the 
recommendation of Supt. W. M. Sheats, making ita punish- 
able offense for any school, public or private, in the State to 
allow white and colored students to be educated together, 
and also forbidding any white people to teach in the colored 
schools. And this shameful bill has been passed by the 
Lower House; and we do not Know any reason why it is not 
likely to be carried through the Senate, and signed by the 
Governor. We would expect something better if Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry were not abroad, so that his restraining influence 
will not be available. He has more than once preveuted 
such injudicious legislation. There will be a chance for 
some minor martyrdom, if this law passes ; for we cannot 
imagine that Christian people will be willing to obey it. 


.... We regret to hear of the illness of our former fre- 
quent correspondent, Gail Hamilton, who has suffered a 
mild stroke of paralysis while visiting Mrs. Blaine at 
Washington. Secretary Blaine was her uncle, and she has 
been devoting herself for some time to the preparation of 
his biography. Yet the one thing to which she has devoted 
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her heart with more earnestness than to anything else of 
late years is the case of Mrs. Maybrick, who is the Ameri- 
can woman in jail in England for the murder of her hus- 
band. She has written multitudes of letters and articles 
on the subject, and has been the soul of the movement for 
releasing a woman whom she believes to have been un- 
justly condemned. The present generation can hardly 
appreciate the delighted enthusiasm with which her “Hal- 
icarnassus’’ articles in successive numbers of The Atlantic 
Monthly were received thirty years ago. She has ever 
since been an interesting and piquant figure in American 
literature. 


....The Congregational Herald, of Montgomery, Ala., 
does not believe in the kind of Congregational State Conven 
tions they have in Georgia. It is merely a little committee 
meeting, the purpose of which is to prevent Christian fel- 
lowship between the two tints. The Herald prints the pro- 
gram of the fourth annual meeting of the General Congre- 
gational Convention of Georgia, held April 3d, in Atlanta, 
It seems the entire time of the meeting, according to the 
program, was less than four hours ; we are told that the 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Atlanta had 
great difficulty in finding where it was to meet, and final- 
ly, discovered it ‘“*away down town, in a little dirty room 
over a horse stable.”” There were present two colored dele- 
gates and twelve or fourteen white delegates. 


....Weare sorry toseean attack made, in the declared 
interests of the Negro youth of Kentucky, upon the man- 
agement of Berea College by President Frost. We have 
received the Lexington, Ky., Standard, in which itis as- 
serted that there is a ‘‘ dogged, persistent and terrific effort 
on the part of the president to eliminate Negro students 
and make the college a caste school in violation of the 
principles on which Berea College was founded.” This 
charge is, we believe, utterly without foundation. At 
present two-fifths of the 600 students are colored, and there 
is a larger number of colored students there than when 
President Frost took charge. The real difficulty is a per- 
sonal one, and the attack is made without reason by some 
friends of the previous administration. 


....-Our readers will recall a remarkable attack, some 
two yeurs ago, on the religious condition of the town of 
Middleboro, Mass., made in T'he Forum by the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Hale, pastor of the Episcopal church just started 
there. We are reminded of it by the fact just reported 
that Mr. E. M. Bumstead, Superintendent of Colportage 
for the American Tract Society, has just finished a careful 
canvass of the homes in that town, and finds only four 
houses without a Bible, only ninety-two children between 
the ages of four and eighteen out of the Sunday school, 
and only twenty per cent. of the families not regularly at- 
tendingchurcb. If Mr. Hale was correct in making Mid- 
dleboro a typical New England town, we are glad to hear 
it. We think it is well above the average religiously. 


...- Exit Sir Philip Francis in tke réle of ‘‘Junius.’”? Mr. 
W. Fraser Rae, in a letter to The Athenwum, introduces 
new and convincing evidence that Francis could not have 
been the author of the “‘ Letters of Junius,” as he has dis- 
covered in the London Morning Chronicle of August 2d, 
1774, a hitherto unnoticed letter of Junius, published 
nearly five months after Sir Philip had sailed for India, 
and referring to current political events which he could 
not have known. There is concurrent testimony of several 
leading statesmen of the time that they knew who Junius 
was, and that it was not Sir Philip Francis. His vanity, 
however, encouraged people to attribute the letters to 
him. 


....Secretary Gresham’s letter, asking for the recall of 
Minister Thurston, the representative of Hawaii, amply 
justifies that action. Mr. Thurston violated the courte- 
sies of his position in giving out information which re- 
flected upon the Government to which he was accredited 
and upon the Minister who represented that Goverpment 
at Honolulu. He admitted that he had committed an im- 
propriety and offered an apology; but the Secretary of 
State felt that the dignity of this Government required 
that he should give place to another representative. 
And we do not see, however much we condemn our Gov- 
ernment’s Hawaiian policy, that it is to be blamed for ask- 
ing for Mr. Thurston’s recall. 


....There have been many illustrations of the principle 
that men who give up Christianity on account of its en- 
slaving superstitions only do it to adopt worse supersti- 
tions. But we seldom see so fine an illustration of the 
fact that the superstition is also enslaving, as in the elec- 
tion by the Theosophical Society in America recently of 
William Q. Judge to be president not only for life, but 
with power to appoint his successor; that is, they have 
made for themselves a dictator, who shall continue dicta- 
tor after death through his successor. 


... New grist is all the time coming to the Disestablish- 
ment mill. The Duke of Newcastle has published a letter 
in which he says that if the bishops cannot speedily deter- 
mine to stand by the indissolubility of marriage, he will 
change his attitude toward Disestablishment. He is 
stirred up by a late occurrence, when a divorced man was 
married in church, under approval by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, altho a clergyman arose in the congregation and pub- 
licly protested. 


....We are surprised that an article in The Tribune 
should have referred to Dr. McKim as not explicitly as- 
serting, in his late discussion in THE INDEPENDENT, that 
the physical body of Jesus was raised from the dead. He 
writes to The Tribune, quoting his language in THE INDE- 
PENDENT: ‘“‘ His dead body was raised from the sepulcher,” 
and he declares that he holds the doctrine “ vital to the 
Christian faith.”’ 


.... Weare very glad that Grace Greenwood is able to 
continue her articles on the men who made Washington 
life during the historic period before and during the War, 
No other living person could do this work so well, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
RELIGIOUS WORK IN CUBA. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


THE INDEPENDENT, April 25th, contains an article upon 
Cuba and Florida, The facts stated I have read with inter- 
est: but the omissions awaken my amazement. The 
writer says: ‘‘ Churches are not abundant; and, with the 
exception of four small missions established on the island 
in 1890 by the Protestant Episcopal Church, all are Roman 
Catholic.”” The author of this statement virtually denies 
the existence of the greatest religious factor in the island. 

Alberto J. Diaz was born in Havana in 1852, graduated 
from the University of Havana, and studied medicine. 
Later, taking part in the rebellion, and being pursued by 
the Government, he, with several friends, pushed off from 
the land upon planks, in order to escape capture. His 
friends were never heard of. He was carried by the current 
out to sea, picked up by a vessel and carried to New York. 
As the result of his exposure, he was attacked by pneu- 
mouia. During his illness, a Christian lady read the 
Bible to him; he was converted, and entered the 
Union Theological Seminary. Later he was baptized by 
the late Dr. Montgomery, of Brooklyn. Moved with 
desire for the salvation of his countrymen he went 
to Cuba and began preaching, and distributing Bibles. He 
was arrested and put in jail; but, being a naturalized 
American citizep, he was released by the energetic inter- 
vention of Secretary Blaine. As a result of his imprison- 
ment. he distributed five hundred Bibles in the town, and 
baptized the Mayor and the jailer and seventy others. He 
formed a little church, the members, in joining, pledging 
what they would give to Christ’s work. When the small- 
pox broke out, he and his people devoted themselves to the 
sick anddying, while the priests went to the mountains. 
A third of his church died; but God gave the church and 
the pastor the hearts of the people. He wasat first opposed 
and hated by his own family, but at last they were brought 
tothe light. When he baptized his mother, he forgot the 
usual formula of baptism, and could only say: ‘‘O Lord 
Jesus, this is my mother!’ He and his people have under- 
gone opposition and temptation. He was offered $20,000 to 
leave the island. An effort was made to steal his child, 
making his going away the condition of her release. He 
has now under his charge in different parts of the island 
twenty-seven churches and stations, twenty-three ordained 
ministers (besides many unordained laborers), twenty-six 
Sunday-schools with 2,228 teachers and scholars, and 2,600 
church members. 

For the church in Havana he bought for $65,00) a theater 
which had cost $140,000; this is crowded at every service. 
According to reliable testimony he has more hearers than 
are found in all the Roman Catholic churches on the island 
together. He might easily have in his churches a much 
larger pumber, for 8,000 have asked for baptism; but he 
says, “* We receive no mens and:no womens unless they are 
new mensand womens.” 

Of course, the priests do not inter in their cemeteries any 
one whois not in communion with the Catholic Church.; 
so Diaz bought a piece of ground for a cemetery, the in- 
come from which helps to sustain the work. In this ceme- 
tery seven thousand have been buried. Diaz is in part 
sustained by the Southern Baptist Convention; but his own 
people give liberally, and he receives large contributions 
from visitors and from all parts of the United States. His 
work is the one bright spot in Cuba, [ trust that any of 
your readers visiting the island will make themselves ac- 
quainted with Mr. Diaz, and with the evangelical influence 
of which he is thecenter. A letter addressed to the Rev. 
Alberto J. Diaz, M.D., Havana, Cuba, will reach him. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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THE Y. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION. 





THE Thirty-first International Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of North America, was held 
last week in Springfield, Mass. About 700 delegates were 
present. A special feature was the fact that for the first 
time a systematic exposition of the physical and educa- 
tional branches of the work was made, while at the same 
time the power of the presence of the Holy Spirit was 
most fully feit. The regular sessions were preceded by a 
service of meditation, self examination and prayer, a very 
fit introduction to the opening address by Dr. T. L. Cuyler, 
who bore the message from the Jubilee Conference in Eng- 
land last year. That message was that, with all the social, 
mental, physical training the one purpose of the Associa- 
tion should not be lost sight of—the salvation of young 
men, 

There are in North America 300 Associations carrying 
on educational work, and of these fifty-nine were repre- 
sented in an exhibit that covered an entire floor of the 
Association Building. It included the printed courses and 
methods of study and specimens of shop work of the indus- 
trial classes, including drawing, molding, carving, paint- 
ing, pharmaceutical chemistry, etc. As an illustration of 
the value of this work the committee state that of every 
100 young men in this country, but five are fitted by educa- 
tion for earning a living, and of each 1,000 young men 
within reach of Association privileges 6.5 are enrolled in 
these classes, 

The general report shows a membership of 244,077 as 
against 245,809 in 1893, but an active membership of 116,761 
48 against 114,088. The value of buildings has increased 
from $11,316.80 to $13,439,555, while the expenses have been 
cutdown from $75,000 to $63,000. Reports from different 
Sections showed great advance notwithstanding the finan- 
cial depression, so that every Southern city of prominence 
has an Association, while in the West and especially in 
Mexico the opportunities call fo immediate action. 
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General discussion on methods and means brought out the 
statements that it is better to help a weak Association to 
live than to establish a new one; that in educational work 
the aim is to develop power rather than pour in informa- 
tion; that the greatest need is along technical and indus- 
trial lines to secure a hold upon the influx of immigrants 
untrained in body and mind who are foreignizing the labor 
unions, and bringing into them Old World ideas of enmity 
toward capital and Government. The work among colored 
men and Indians has been pushed with marked success 
both in schools and colleges and in the cities and country. 
The railroad work has progressed so that the largest and 
strongest railroad corporations are encouraging and help- 
ing it in every possible way, A number of very interesting 
and thrilling testimonies were given by railroad men to 
the good work done by this branch. 

Considerable time was given to the work of the Associa- 
tion in mission fields, with addresses and reports. The 
18 associations in India, in 1890 with less than 1,000 
members, and none of them natives, have increased to 80 
associations with over 4,000 members, five general secreta- 
ries and five natives in training as assistant secretaries. 
Among other topics were, Association Work in the Army; 
the Associations in their Relation to the Social Problems of 
the Day, especially in the slums of the cities and among 
the foreigners ; the Associations and the Labor Unions and 
other Fraternities of Laboring Men, Associations in the 
Colleges, etc. The speakers included Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Secretary James L. Barton, D.D., Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Cephas Brainerd, David McConaughey, President J. M. 
Coulter, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President M. E. Gates, Lu- 
cien C. Warner, Russell Sturgis and many others. Mr. 
Moody was also present, and at the closing exercises on 
Saturday, May 11th, gave one of his powerful addresses on 
“The Holy Spirit.” 

On Sunday evening there was a popular meeting, when 
an audience of 2,000 people listened to representatives from 
eleven different countries. Mr. Moody also presented the 
cause of work among prisoners in county jails. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





THE Seventy-ninth Annual Report of the American 
Bible Society, presented at its annual meeting, May 9th, 
shows that the issues during the year were 1,581,128, of 
which 947,103 were from the Bible House in this city, and 
634,025 abroad. Including 101,196 copies sent from this city, 
the aggregate circulation in foreign lands was 735,221 vol- 
umes, The total amount was divided as follows: 403,484 
Bibles, 590,754 Testaments, and 595,582 Portions. The total 
issues from the organization of the Society in 1816 were 
59,955,558 copies. The printing included 1,051,400 volumes 
printed in this city, and 762,628 volumes printed 
abroad, There were also 6,376 volumes imported into this 
country, and 138,270 volumes purchased abroad. ‘The re- 
ceipts were, from church collections, $20,828; individual 
gifts, $6,711; Auxiliary donations, $31,994; legacies, $159, 
916; interest, rents, etc., $68,675; from sale of books and 
on purchase account, $238,699, and for permanent invest- 
ment $12,121, making a total of $538,945. The disburse- 
ments were $527,250 (including some drafts outstanding), 
of which amount $176,665 was for foreign work. The Society 
has invested funds, the income of which only can be used, 
to the amount of $410,435, together with some special 
funds for providing Scriptures for the blind. 

The translation revision work of the Society has been 
carried on in the Kusaien and Marshal)! Islands languages 
for the Pacific, Bulgarian, Kurdish, Laos and Siamese, 
Korean and Chinese, the last including the Union version 
of the Bible and several colloquials, There have been 
issued also 1,358 volumes in raised characters for the blind. 

The greatest advance has been in the foreign work. The 
number of volumes sent from the Bible House was 12,859 
more than in any previous year, and making certain de- 
ductions for figures which belonged really to the last report, 
the circulation in foreign lands was about 175,000 more 
than the average for the five preceding years, ‘The special 
enlargement has been in Venezuela, Mexico, Austria, Ja- 
pan and China, In China during the last three months the 
issues from Shanghai alone, aside from Peking, etc., were 
nearly 150,000, and in Japan there were during the first 
three months of 1895, 180,000 Portions in press. This has 
been accomplished chiefly through the constant, faithful 
work of the nearly 400 colporters, and other agents em- 
loyed in the eleven agencies. These in order of formation 
are the Levant, La Plata, Japan, China, Brazil, Mexico, 
Persia, Cuba, Venezuela, Siam and Central America, Spe- 
cial interest has been aroused by the work among the sol- 
diers in Japan, and the gift of a New Testament to the 
Empress Dowager of China. From Korea come also inter- 
esting items of increasing opportunities. 

In this country twenty one District Superintendents 
have been employed, and 116 auxiliaries have engaged in a 
canvass of their fields, visiting 516,798 families, of which 
119,244 were found to be without the Bible. 

SO 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





A MAJORITY of the presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church favor the idea of Federation, and nearly a majority 
the plan as submitted by the General Assembly. The ua- 
qualified negative votes are not over 65 out of 224 presby- 
teries. 


..-»The First Reformed Church in Brooklyn is rejoicing 
in the acceptance of a call to its pastorate by Dr. Joseph T. 
Duryea. For six years Dr. Duryea has been in Omaha, 
having gone there from his long pastorate at the Central 
Church in Boston, Mass, Before entering upon his duties 
he goes to visit his old friends in Boston. 


...-The American Board reports receipts during April 
amounting to $63,858, against $59,066 for April, 1894, the 
gain bejpg in regplar donations—$39,369, ipstead of $24,849. 
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All other departments show a falling off. The total re 

ceipts for eight months have been $427,191, instead of $441,- 
387 for last year, a net loss of $14,196. In the total, how- 
ever, the donations show a gain of $7,612, the loss being in 
other departments. The receipts for April included $16,425 
from churches and individuals, and $22,109 from the 
Woman’s Boards; for eight months, $153,162 from churches 
and individuals, and $115,132 from the Woman’s Boards. 


.... The Executive Committee of the Church Temperance 
Society in this city has been investigating the question of 
violations of the excise law, and has submitted .a report 
disapproving the Sunday opening of saloonsin any form. 
In order that there may be no discrimination in favor of 
the rich they suggest that a law be passed prohibiting the 
sale of liquor over the bars of clubs and hotels on Sundays. 
Mr. Robert Graham, the Secretary, has been instructed to 
go to Europe and make special investigation of the Tee-to- 
Tums of London, the coffee taverns of Manchester, Liver- 
pool, etc., the cheap dinin?rooms of Vienna and Glasgow, 
and similar enterprises in other places. 


...-An interesting movement toward Sunday rest has 
been started in some cities of Italy. At Brescia a “ Holy 
League” has been formed with the bishop’s approval and a 
promise of forty days’ indulgence to any one who says the 
prayer of the League with a view to have all sign a pledge 
to close shops and cease from working on all festive days. 
The Protestant minister said that he and his congregation 
would join the League if no indulgences were mentioned 
and it was evident that the pledge had reference to Sun- 
days only. At the same timea liberal paper of the city took 
much the same ground, whereupon the bishop’s paper at- 
tacked it as taking its inspiration from the Protestant min- 
ister’s lecture. The full result is not yetevident, Another 
item of interest is that the Waldensians are having a re- 
markable revival of religious life all through their congre- 
gations, with almost daily meetings in many districts of 
their parishes. They are also thinking of revising their 
church constitution with a view to making it more suited 
to the enlarged conditions of the church and its opportu- 
nity for evangelization in Italy. 


...-The American Tract Society celebrated its seventieth 
anniversary last week. The review of the year shows 128 
new publications, including 62 volumes, 66 issued at for- 
eign mission stations and only 44 in the English language. 
The aggregate circulation of the seven periodicals was 
3,805,100, including 1,615,000 copies of Light and Life 
The number of colporters employed was 209 in 36 States 
and Territories and in Manitoba. They visited 131,633 fam- 
ilies, finding 36,533 attending nochurch and 14,420 destitute 
of religious books, The total receipts in the Benevolent 
Department were $133,943, including $84,527 donations and 
legacies, and $27,950 sales by colporters. The expenditures 
were $123,107, including colportage $26,131, foreign cash 
appropriations $8,551, publications purchased $32,799, dis 
trict secretaries $10,004, sundries $20,604, special legacy re- 
served $23,019. The Society has depositories in seven of the 
largest cities of the country, and reaches the wider field 
through the mails and the general book trade, as well as 
by colportage. During the seventy years the Society has 
issued 12,829 publications exclusive of periodicals,of which 
4,825 were in the foreign field. 


...- The most popular and prosperous of German mission 
societies is that of Basel, which for half a century has sent 
out its men to all the corners of the Gentile world, either 
under its own auspices or under those of English and other 
societies. Dozens of its graduates are working among the 
immigrants in our Western States. The head of the mis- 
sion school at Basel, St.Crischona, is Dr. Oehler, the son of 
the famous Old Testament professor at Tiibingen. The 
society has, during ali these years, been conservative to the 
core, and its teachings have been unaffected by the ups and 
downs of critical thought on biblical subjects. Recently 
thechief theological teacher of the Institute, Pastor Kinz- 
ler, published a little work, in which some of the results of 
the critical biblical investigations of the day were accept- 
ed, the position taken being about the same as that of the 
late Delitzsch, or of Strack, of Berlin. Among other things 
it was claimed that the absolute inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures could and should no longer be maintained. At once 
a bitter controversy arose among the conservative friends 
and supporters of the institution. Replies by Pastor Ler- 
ber, Dr. Christ and others were published, and a defense by 
Director Oehler. The Christians, especially of South Ger- 
many, are very much agitated over the subject, and efforts 
are being made to exclude teachings of this kind from the 
venerable landmark of Protestant pietism and orthodoxy. 


....News to hand from the Russian provinces in Central 
Asia states that the Swedish missionaries and their assist- 
ants, lately established in Chinese Tartary, are pursuing 
their work unmolested, and this notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing excitement about the war. We have every reason 
to believe that this will prove a successful mission. The 
field has been hitherto untouched, and the Sart population 
possesses many characteristics which will make them 
peculiarly amenable to Christian teaching. It is to the 
credit of the British political agent in Kashgar and the 
Russian Consul that they unite in cordially recognizing the 
Swedish missionaries, and in letting it be known that they 
are under their protection. The Gospel of Matthew has 
been already translated into Kashgari, and Luke is well 
advanced toward completion. Letters from the Caucasus 
state that the Armenians on the Turkish frontier still con- 
tinue in a disturbed state. The Governor of Erivan has 
had to take precautionary measures to prevent revolution- 
ary agents from visiting the villages. The most careful 
watch is now kept on strangers visiting the Provinces of 
Kars and Erivan. Occasionally an impoverished Armenian 
comes in from the Bitlis or Van villayet with the usual 
horrible tale of outrage and murder, and from village to 
vil'age he goes with his story. If the Russians relaxed 
their watch there can be little doubt that the Armeniany 
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would flock across the Turkish frontier to-carry on a sort 
of guerrilla warfare against the KQrdsand Turks. The ex- 
citement is intense all over the Caucasus, The Russian 
educational authorities in Tiflis are finding considerable 
opposition from the Armenians to theproposal to increase 
the hours of compulsory teaching of the Russian language. 
The Armenians see in this an attempt to Russianize them 
as the Poles have been Russianized, and they resentit. It 
is hardly probable, however, that they will long resist it ; 
for the Russian authorities would simply order the closing 
of all Armenian schools until they submitted. The new 
Siberian Railway already promises a sufficient crop of 
scandals. It would seem as tho nothing could be accom- 
plished in Russia without malversation of funds. Details 
are not forthcoming, but a Commission of Inquiry is be- 
lieved to be on its way to Eastern Siberia to investigate 
grave charges against various highly placed officials who 
have bad the administration of large sums of money. 


....The American Sunday-School Union celebrated its 
Seventy-first Anniversary May 12th in the Flatbush Re- 
formed Church, Brooklyn. Morris K. Jesup, the Presi- 
dent, was prevented from presiding by illness, and his place 
was taken by Dr. C. L. Wells, pastor of the Church. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. C. L. Wells, W. P. C. Rhoades 
and Edwin C. Rice of the Publication Department by Wil- 
liam L. De Groff, the missionary of the Union from the 
Rocky Mountain District, and others. Dr. J. M. Crowell, 
the Secretary of the Society, read the annual report, which 
showed that during the last year 1.785 union Bible schools 
were establisbed, representing 65.977 teachers and scholars; 
2,334 schools were visited, which included 135,662 teachers 
and scholars: Bibles and testaments to the number of 
14,218 were distributed ; 10,697 conversions had taken place; 
Gospel literature to the amount of $8,572.08 had been given 
to scholars in need; 719.000 copies of illustrated Gospel 
papers bad been distributed to the inmates of hospitals, 
prisons, almshouses and reformatories, and 108 of the 
schcols established by the union had grown into as many 
churcbes. Since the inception of the union, seventy years 
ago. 92.711 union Bible schools have been established, con- 
taining 548,056 teachers and 3,790,454 scholars. The union 
employs over 100 men, who work among the colored people 
of the South, going away from the centers of its population 
in search of persons who are unable to attend church or 
school. 


....The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur’s pastorate in Calvary Baptist 
Church, in this city, commenced last Sunday with special 
services, in which Dr MacArthur was assisted by a num- 
ber of fellow-ministers, including Drs. Thomas Armitage, 
J.B. Calvert and T. J. Morgan, the Rev. Henrv C. Vedder 
and others. In his sermon he spoke of the growth of the 
church and the work accomplished during the last twenty- 
five years. He said that the church should bave an endow- 
ment fund of at least $15).000, to continue in the course of 
the work already begun, that the chapel at Sixty-eighth 
Street and the Boulevard needed many improvements, and 
expressed the hope that some one would at once start the 
gift for it with $10,000, He also dwelt npon the work of 
the Baptist churches in the interest of the Christian faith, 
and said that Calvary was among the foremost in mission- 
ary and benevolent work at home and abroad, but called 
upon the rich men to remember the church generously, 
and not do as one Baptist layman had done, leave $10,000,- 
000 to his family and only $10,000 to the Church. In the 
evening there was amemorial service, with an eloquent 
Dr. John Hall, who congratulated Dr. Mac- 
his long and successful pastorate, and the 
their privilege in having such a guide. The 
church was beautifully decorated with lilies, roses and 
palms. The exercises were continued through Monday and 
Tuesday. ; 
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. Significant of the trend of religious thought in the 
University circles of Germany are the replies received by 
the theological faculty at Bonn from the eight other Prot- 
estant faculties in Prussia, in answer to acircular letter 
asking whether in the opinion of these colleagues the ad- 
dresses of Professors Meinhold and Grafe were contrary to 
the confessional status of the Church. ,It will be remem- 
bered that the former claimed that the whole patriarchal 
history of Israel was a myth, and the latter that the Lord’s 
Supper was not originally established as a memorial of 
the death of Christ. Witha sole exception of Greifswald, 
these faculties answered that such views were permissible 
within the Evangelical Church, and that to maintain them 
was not in conflict with the confessions. Greifswald, 
where such men as Zickler and Cremer lecture, severely 
condemned the positions taken. In the meanwhile the 
Conservatives are bound to have teachers of their own. 
Pastor Bodelschwingh asks only the permission of the 
State forthe establishment of a theological school inde- 
pendent of the State, offering to supply the funds himself. 
In Marburg, where the whole faculty has hitherto been of 
the radical type,the Government appointed a positive man, 
the son of Professor Cremer. of Greifswald, toa New Tes- 
tament chair, and did so without asking the faculty there 
for the names of candidates—something contrary to nearly 
all precedence. Throughout this whole controversy the 
conservatives are the aggressive side. The liberals are de- 
cidedly on the defensive, and would only be too glad if they 
were left undisturbed. The Umsturtzvorlage, now be- 
fore the Parliament and the people, is also one of the de- 
velopments of the aggressive conservative spirit, now so 
prominent a factor in German public thought and life. It 
aims at a control of all neological tendencies in State, so- 
ciety and Church. Naturally it has called forth the oppo- 
sition of all liberally inclined elements, from the socialists 
and radicals on the one side, to those on the other who fear 
that the enactment of this law might curtail the freedom 
of scientific research and the liberties of the press. The 
Parliamentary Committee has adopted the law with modi- 
fications proposed by the Center, or Catholic, party and now 
it goes before the Parliament itself, 
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FIX THE DATE FOR A FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


BY CHAPLAIN C, C, MCCABE, D.D., 


Senior Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE time for argument is past, the time for action has 
come. Every follower of Jesus Christ must now be thor- 
oughly convinced that it is the duty of the Church 
speedily to evangelize the world. What logical force may 
seem to be lacking to some minds in the arguments pre- 
sented must be more than made up for by the logic of the 
facts of recent history. The arguments and the facts are 
all on one side now, and they speak mightily in favor of a 
speedy and irresistible advance all along the line. Let us 
fix the date forit. Leta council of war be called, attended 
by ministers and laymen of all denominations who shall 
not only fix the date, but be a committee of ways and 
means to furnish the ‘‘ men and the money.”’ 

Abraham Lincoln once issued an order to the command- 
er of every one of our great armies that, on a certain day, 
there should be a ‘‘ forward movement.” What a day it 
was! There was thunder all along the sky. There was 
victory everywhere. 

The day is nigh at hand when the Christian Church 
shall no longer be content to “hold the forts”; but her 
victorious banners will be displayed on every battle-field 
between the gates of Hell and the gates of Heaven, in very 
presence of the powers of darkness and the powers of light. 

Oh, that the glorious onset may come in our day! 
Christians of this generation, what can we do to bring it 
about ? It will be a blessed and a joyful memory through- 
out the eternal years of the heavenly life to have had a 
part in it. 

One year ayol was sitting in a Kansas Conference. The 
Bishop was calling the roll of the retired preachers—those 
not nowin active service. He reached the name of Allen 
Buckner. The veteran stood ap. He made a brief address 
to the Conference, and closed by saying: ‘“*I am nowa 
wounded soldier and a superannuated preacher.”’ I hap- 
pened to know his army record and said; “‘ Bishop Malla- 
lieu, that man led the assault up Missionary Ridge thirty 
years ago.” ‘Did he?” said the Bishop: ‘‘ Give me your 
The whole Conference rose. Tears fell like rain. 
Somebody struck up 

“ My country ‘tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty.” 
The whole congregation pressed forward to grasp the vet- 
eran officer by the hand, who thirty years ago amid a rain 
of bullets and the bursting of shell, far up among the 
rocks of Missionary Ridge, had shouted to his soldiers, 
“Come on! comeon!” That was the most desperate deed 
of the War. Grant, who was present and looking on said to 
Sheridan: ‘“‘ Did you order that charge?” ‘ No,” said 
Sheridan; ‘“* they are doing it themselves.” 

There are orders that go straight to the hearts of men 
unheard by mortal ears. The Lord of Hosts is still with 
us. He is the Commander-in-Chief. Some day, under 
divine orders, the Church of Jesus Christ will move out to 
take the world Get ready for it. 

Christians of this generation; what can we do to bring on 
this “ united and irresistible’ forward movement ? Pray 
mightily. Depart from all iniquity. Give up everything 
that hinders you from doing your best for Christ. Give 
up your worldliness. Let the theater, the ballroom, the 
card table get on without you for a period, while you, on 
bended knee, ask Jesus the Christ the question: ‘‘ How 
can I make my life count most for thee, blessed Lord and 
Master ?” He will answer that question. Don’t be afraid 
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to hear the answer ; accept it with all its possible conse- 
quences. 

The great revival of 1857 began under an upturned skiff 
on the seacoast of Scotland,where a little company of boys 
beld a prayer-meeting, pleading for a blessing upon their 
own souls. They got it, and the little village caught the 
overflow. The holy fire spread through Scotland, down 
into England, across to Ireland, and then it leaped the 
waves ofthe Atlantic, struck our shores, and stayed not in 
its mighty sweep till the whole nation felt the electric 
thrill of that little prayer-meeting on the coast of Scot- 
land. 

Out of that revival came the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, with its 250,000 young men, banded together for 
Christian work. This revival prepared us for the great 
war. That baptism of fire got us ready for the baptism of 
blood. It was the inspiring cause of the Christian Com- 
mission, with its message of love, mercy and hope to mil- 
lions of soldiers in the field. 

Pray and work and give. These are shining privileges. 
Don’t call them duties only, call them privileges, part of 
“the largess” of the kingdom of Heaven. Every Chris- 
tian I talk with, who is accustomed to victorious pleading 
at the Mercy Seat, tells me that something great is going 
to happen. 

These “‘ mountain-top Christians” are always the first to 
catch the gleams of the coming day. They tell us some- 
thing wonderful is about to come to pass. Believe it, 
Think it. Expressit. Deny yourself first, and let us an- 
swer all the cavils of infidels, and sneers of enemies, and 
pessimistic doubts of half-awake Christians, and taunts of 
devils, by world-wide victories, fairly won. Then shall we 
interpret in the clear light of history what we now dimly 
understand as prophecy—the words of John of Patmos: 

*T heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them and they 
shall be his people, and Go shall be with them and be their 
God.” 
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TURKEY. 
A STATEMENT BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE. 

In view of the aggravated situation of the Christian 
population of the Turkish Empire, illustrated so forcibly 
by the massacres in the Sassfin region of Eastern Tur- 
key, the arrests of innocent persons in other sections, and 
the general reign of terror throughout the land, the 
Council of the Evangelical Alliance in London presented, 
last January, to the Foreign Department of the English 
Government, an earnest appeal for intervention in behalf 
of the oppressed Christians. Lord Kimberley received 
the appeal and applied to Sir Philip Currie, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, for a statement as to the 
condition of the people. Hein turn called upon the local 
committee of the Alliance, and they have recently pre- 
sented to him a paper covering very fully the general 
situation, especially as it relates to the observance or 
non-observance by the Turkish Government of the Im- 
perial edict, the Hatti Humayoun of 1856. In the letter 
accompanying the statement the Rev. H. O. Dwight, the 
Secretary of the local Committee of five British and 
three American members, states that they have taken as 
a basis the “ letter of the charter itself, together with an 
official statement of the obligations assumed in it by the 
Ottoman Government, and of the progress made in its 
execution ten years after its promulgation.” In making 
the statement the committee say also that they “‘ have 
been controlled by no prejudice of hostility to the Otto- 
man Government nor by any desire to make an indict- 
ment against it.” Rather as well wishers to the Empire, 
seeing what they believe to be a fatal error of policy, 
they ‘‘ point out its tendency, in the hope that it may not 
yet be too late, by a return to first principles, to avert its 
disastrous results.” 

The statement is too long to print entire, but the follow- 
ing gives the most essential portions : 


ON DEVIATIONS FROM THE HATTI HUMAYOUN 
OF 1856. 

The Hatti Humayoun of 1856 was a charter of liberty 
and equality to the Christians of Turkey. Fuad Pasha 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ten years after the issue 
of this charter, reviewed the progress made in its execu- 
tion. He gave the following just characterization of the 
Non-Mohammedans in Turkey before its issue and of the 
aim of the document itself. 

“The subjects of the Sultan were divided into two classes, 

separated one from another bya prejudice apparently invincible; 
aruling class represented by the Mohammedans and an inferior 
class, entirely subordinated to the authority of the first and repre- 
sented by the non-Mohammedan population.” (See Fuad Pasha’s 
circular of May 15th, 1867, found in * Legislation Ottomane,” 
vol. ii, p- 24.) 
The aim of the Hatti Humayoun he describes to be the 
carrying into effect of the principle of equality between 
the Mussulman and the non-Mussulman population of 
the Empire. 

Any discussion of the rights now enjoyed by Christians 
in Turkey would be unjust which did not make due ac- 
knowledgment of the great improvements produced 
under the Hatti Humayoun. The organization of the 
country under the Vilayet system, with’ administrative 
councils composed of Moslems and non-Moslems:‘ the 
codes of civil and criminal law; the organization of the 
judiciary with non-Moslems by the side of Moslems on the 
bench; the improved condition of the police and the 
gendarmerie, and the erection of municipal governments 
for the cities and towns, are all fruits of this charter whose 
value is, perhaps, too often underestimated. 

Yet there are portions of the wide field covered by the 
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Hatti Humayoun which cannot be contemplated with sat- 
jsfaction by any well-wisher of the Turkish Empire. The 
object is to point out some deviations in practice from the 
requirements of this document which have become promi- 
nent since the Russian war of 1878, 

A.-GENERAL DISABILITIES DUE TO RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Since 1880 a tendency has been observed to disregard sev- 
eral principles and provisions of the Hatti Humayoun 
which were designed in a general way to prevent religious 
pelief from bringing civic inequality or disability upon 
the followers of any creed. 

1. Fuad Pasha, in his circular above referred to, pointed 
out in 1867 that “the principle of admissibility of the sub- 
jects of the Sultan without distinction of religion to all 
public employments . . . has been put in practice.” 
But since the year 1881, when the Christians in high admin- 
istrative office were dismissed from several Asiatic prov- 
jnces, the tendency has been increasingly marked to dis- 
place Christians by Moslems in responsible posts in every 
department of Government in Asiatic Turkey. At Con- 
stantinople, also, in that department of the Council of 
State to which theadministration of the Interior especially 
belongs, the whole membership, with one exception, is 
Mohammedan. Yet measures affecting the vital interests 
of the Christian populations are taken there every day 
This single Christian member of the Interior section of the 
Council of State formerly occupied an important post in 
the foreign office now held by a Moslem, The High Coun- 
cil of the Ministry of Public Instruction, which is especially 
directed by the Hatti Humayoun to be a mixed conncil, 
contains but one non-Moslem member, altho it decides 
upon the interests of all Christian schools in the couutry. 
The Superior Council of Censorship at the same Ministry 
has also an insignificant proportion of non-Mussulman 
members. Althothe greatest number of Christian books 
published in Turkey are brought out by Protestant pub- 
lishing houses, and altho the proportion of readers of books 
is far greater in the Protestant community than in any 
other, there is no Protestant in this Council [nor in fact 
on any high council or other responsible position under 
Government], Yet it is this overwhelmingly Moham- 
medan body, which modifies or prohibits the religious 
books which the Christians of Turkey desire to publish or 
to use for their own people. 

This was not the case twenty years ago, aud it is in di- 
rect opposition to the Hatti Humayoun. 

2 Another result claimed to have been secured by the 
Hatti Humayoun is that “torture and corporal punish- 
ment, other than that laid down by the penal code, are en- 
tirely unknown in Turkey.” Yet information which has 
come into our hands incidentally from many different 
sources respecting the Angora trials of 1893 and the Yozgat 
trials of 1894, make it impossible to deny that torture of 
the most inhuman character was extensively used in order 
to force men to testify according to the order of the offi- 
cials. One such attempt to obtain support to a statement 
prepared beforehand, but without the least foundation, 
was the subject of remonstrance by the United States Le- 
gation to the Sublime Porte in 1893, In this case an Ar- 
mevian at Marsovan was flogged until his back was raw 
flesh to force him to sign a declaration that certain Amer- 
icans were plotting with Armenian insurrectionists. 

3. Another point of reform referred to by Fuad Pasha as 
accomplished by the Hatti Humayoun is ‘‘ the measures 
taken to prohibit the use of every injurious epithet drawn 
from differences of race and religion.”’ 

But the ground gained in this respect under the Hatti 
Humayoun has been more than lost during the last five 
years, Throughout Asiatic Turkey both officers of Gov- 
ernment and private individuals among the Mohammedans 
abuse the Christians continually by calling them ‘ misbe- 
lievers,” and by remarks concerning their religion, which 
if used by Christians concerning Islamism, would bring in- 
stant and severe punishment upon the offender. Among 
prominent instances of this abuse may be mentioned the 
action of the President of the Special Court held for the 
trial of Armenians at Yozgat, in the summer of 1894, who 
habitually and grossly abused in this way Christians 
brought before him. Also may be mentioned the action of 
Saad ed Din Pasha, the present military Governor of 
Nicomedia, who on the thirtieth of December, 1894, ordered 
4 leading Christian merchant of that place to open his shop 
for business on Sunday. On receiving answer that he could 
not open his shop because his religion requires him to re- 
frain from trade on Sunday, this officer publicly and abom- 
inably reviled a religion which teaches men such things, 
He then struck the merchant in the face and tried by fierce 
threats to compel him “ to obey the orders of an officer of 
the Sultan.” 

Twenty years ago such cases would have been punished 
48a violation of the rights conferred by the Hatti Huma- 
youn, Butin one case, when the question was raised of 

making complaint against the police officer, a leading 
Protestant, long in intimate relations with Government 
officials, declared that the practice of reviling the Chris- 
tian religion is so universal and so constant in official cir- 
cles that it was useless to complain of it. 

4. Another of the points specially covered by the Hatti 
Humayoun is security of property. Before 1856, to quote 
the words of Fuad Pasha, “the liberty, the honor and the 
Property of Christians were exposed to the dangers and 
abuses of a traditional social organization in which even 
the execution of the laws was subordinated to the sover- 
eign will of the civil and ecclesiastical depositaries of 
authority.” 

After the issue of that charter, progress was made in re- 
Pressing robbery and outrage in the eastern provinces of 
the Empire. But since 1890 there has been a distinct 
change, “ Harrying” is the only word which properly ex- 
presses the treatment of the Armenian Christian peasants 
Since 1890 in the districts of Mash and Bitlis in the prov- 
ince of Bitlis, and of Khnous, Boulanyk and Passin in the 
Province of Erzrim, and of the Nestorian Christians in the 
district of Jeziré in the province of Diarbekir and in the 
district of Hakkiari in the province of Van. 
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The toleration of the outrages committed by the Kurds 
is simply a restoration of the régime of the period before 
the issue of the Hatti Humayoun. For we have yet to 
learn of any extended or serious attempt by Government 
to punish aggressions upon the lives and property of its 
Christian subjects in these important provinces. Had the 
plan been officially adopted to wage an indirect war upon 
the Christians by crushing them, by reducing them to 
poverty, and by clearing them off from the face of the 
ground in order to replace them by a Mohammedan popu- 
lation, the means could not have been more effectually 
chosen, nor the object more steadily pursued. 


B.—AGGRESSIONS UPON SPECIFIC RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


5. In respect to the public exercise of the rites of religion 
by Christians the Hatti Humayoun made important 
changes, putting Christians on a level with Mohammedans 
in recognized liberty to worship. Before 1856 Christians 
had been allowed by favor only to worship in places other 
than churches set apart by imperial firman. It will be re- 
membered that the right of Europeans iu Turkey to “‘ read 
the Testament in their abodes” was once deemed a matter 
for stipulation in treaties. By the Hatti Humayoun, while 
the construction of churches was expressly reserved, as a 
favor, for authorization by imperial firman, liberty of wor- 
ship was assured toall as wright. Fuad Pasha referred to 
this perfect liberty of public worship with just satisfaction. 
This liberty continued to be enjoyed by Christians through- 
out the country during the thirty-five years from 1856 to 
1891. In 1891 the Sublime Porte questioned for the first 
time officially the right of Christians to meet for worship 
in their private houses. In January, 1892, an imperial 
edict was issued which fuses the case of worship, regulat- 
ing which there is no law, with that of schools, the regula- 
tion of which is reserved by law, and which decrees the 
suppression of worship and schools not formally author- 
ized, and found to be without permits after a stipulated 
delay. 

An objection being made to this decree, the reply was 
made by the Sublime Porte that the measure was a techni- 
cal bringivg under regular forms of existing places of wor- 
ship, and that permits would be issued promptly on appli- 
cation. In fact, permits by the local authorities were issued 
to the larger part of such applications for authorization to 
continue worship in private houses. But in 1894 the ques- 
tion having come up again through the suppression of 
Protestant worship in some places in Asiatic Turkey, the 
Sublime Porte declared that the edict in question applies 
to the holding of worship the rules which have always been 
applied to the construction of churches--namely, the rule 
which requires specific authorization by imperial firman. 
Thus the Sublime Porte has formally announced its return 
to the régime in vogue before the Hatti Humayoun was is- 
sued. As a Turkish provincial official has explained the 
attitude of the Government, “‘ Every place where a Chris- 
tian says his prayers is reckoned as a church, and a church 
cannot exist without an imperial firman.”’ Atthismoment 
congregations of from 150 to 300 Protestants are prohibited 
from worship in places which have been recognized as their 
meeting houses during from ten to twenty years. 

6. The Hatti Humayoun declared, in reference to the 
schools of Christians, that the various communities are 
authorized to open schools. Any one reading this article in 
the original Turkish, will see at a glance that it does not 
contemplate the submission to the Turkish authorities of 
any question of expediency or of the right to open schools. 
And Fuad Pasha in his circular says: ‘‘In regard to 
schools created and directed by the communities, the most 
absolute liberty is left to them by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which never intervenes save to prevent, in case of 
necessity, the confiding of the direction of these schools to 
persons whose principles are notoriously hostile to the 
authority of the Imperial Government, or contrary to pub- 
lic order.” 

This liberty was fully enjoyed by the various Christian 
communities during the twenty-eight years, from 1856 to 
1884. But in Syria, in 1882, and generally in 1884, the Gov- 
ernment suddenly commenced to suppress Christian 
schools on the ground of ‘* lack of conformity to the school 
law of 1889.””> On examination it was found that in the 
center of this law, preceded and followed by matter relat- 
ing solely to the organization of a Government system of 
schools, there was a single paragraph touching schools 
not under Government patronage. This paragraph says 
that permits for “‘ private schools’ are granted on submis- 
sion of the course of study, the books used and the diplo- 
mas of the teachers to the approval of the local authorities. 
This paragraph had been held in abeyance for fifteen years, 
and was absolutely unknown to Christians until some 
thirty schools were closed in Syria in 1892, for disobedience 
to it. ; 

Onthe general application of this paragraph to the 
Christian schools of the Empire in 1884, negotiations took 
place which led in 1886 to a declaration by the Minister of 
Public Instruction that existing Christian schools would 
not be molested on submission to control in the three 
points mentioned. The schools generally throughout the 
country submitted tothe control. But the authorities 
uniformly said that they had no orders to give permits to 
any but new schools. Three years later some schools, altho 
recognized in this way, were closed for lack of permits. 
Fresh negotiations followed, and the declaration of the 
Minister of Public Instruction was confirmed by Vezirial 
order in 1889. Nevertheless, in 1892 the edict referred to in 
the last section was issued, which ordered the closure of 
all the schools and places of worship which did not obtain 
formal permits within a specified time, it being left to the 
will of the officials to issue or to refuse the permits request- 
ed. The permits were issued in the majority of cases, and 
‘by the local authorities for existing schools. But, in 1893, 
it began to be claimed that the permits required by the 
edict were not those issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction, but an imperial firman, and in 1894 the claim 
that a school cannot exist without an imperial firman was 
officially adopted by the Sublime Porte, as stated in the 
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last section in referring to the case of worship. Meanwhile 
a series of stringent orders has been issued from the Porte 
laying beavy penalties upon officials who neglect to close 
schools which are without permits; commanding that 
teachers refrain from having addresses made to the 
scholars or from having .essays read by scholars at 
public school festivals unless the addresses or the es- 
says are first submitted to the approval of the authori- 
ties; directing that the repair of private houses occupied 
by authorized Christian schools be prevented unless au- 
thorized by order from Constantinople ; and requiring the 
prohibition of purchases of houses or building lots by Eng- 
lish, American and French subjects (the most of foreign 
schools in Turkey belong to these nationalities) unless in 
each case a bond is obtained from the purchaser promising 
that the buildings shall be razed to the ground should wor- 
ship or schools be at any time established in them. By 
such means the provincial authorities have been filled with 
the idea that the Ottoman Government is hostile to the 
educational institutions of Christians. This idea they ex- 
hibit in their language and general bearing toward such 
educational institutions. For instance, an imperial de- 
cree issued in 1894 requires all Christian schools to give 
serious instruction in the Turkish language. Immediately 
the local officials of the province of Damascus notified 
their village Christians that their schools will be closed if 
they do not at once provide instruction in the Turkish lan- 
guage. But Turkish is not known at all in that Arabic 
speaking region, and itis entirely beyond the ability of a 
village community to import teachers of language from 
other provinces, In the province of Bitlis, on the issue of 
the decree, the schools of the Armenians wereinstantly pro- 
hibited from teaching sciences of any kind unless they 
would teach them in the Turkish language. And the 
schools were actually forced to cease giving lessons, ex- 
cept in reading and writing, because neither teachers nor 
scholars know the Turkish language. 

7. The censorship of the press and of books introduced 
from abroad, nominally and legitimately relates to the sup- 
pression of what is politically and morally bad. But an 
extension has been recently given to this admitted princt- 
ple, which makes the censorship embrace the essentials of 
allculture among Christians. Three different laws regulat- 
ing the publication and sale of books in Turkey have been 
issued in twenty years, each one more stringent than its 
predecessor. The last law, issued in January, 1895, gives a 
list of prohibited subjects so broad that under it officials 
may exclude, if they desire, all Christian literature. It 
requires censors to reject a book if they find init a single 
sentence which appears to them of doubtful meaning, and 
it fixes severe penalties upon the importation, sale, distri- 
bution or even the transportation of any book which has 
not received the approval of the censors, applying these 
penalties not only to the case of dealers in books, bui to 
private owners of books. When it is added that the cen- 
sor who examines books imported from abroad has to give 
a written declaration that he accepts responsibility for the 
consequences of authorizing a given book, and that there- 
fore he rarely dares to commit himself by certifying in 
writing that he has passed a book with approval, the possi- 
bilities of this law become apparent. The case has arisen 
during 1893 and 1894 again and again, where Christians 
have been severely punished for being in possession of 
technically unauthorized books. In one casein a village 
of Mfish, in the province of Bitlis, a man was punished, 
in 1893, for owning a Bible published before the time when 
the official authorization was ordered to be printed upon 
the title-page of every book. It was technically an “ un- 
authorized ”’ book, altho shown to be identical with “ au- 
thorized’ Bibles. 

8-10. It has become a usual thing for travelers to be 
stripped of their books at any guard station in the interior 
of Turkey. The fact of authorization, printed on the title: 
page in Turkish makes no difference, The book must be 
sent to the headquarters of the province, perhaps a hun- 
dred miles away, for examination. The same causes oper- 
ate to destroy the book trade, as set forth in an ‘‘ Appeal,’’ 
issued in 1891 by the representatives of six British and 
American Bible and Missionary Societies convened at Con- 
stantinople, with a list of illustrations which would make 
a document of formidable dimensions. In order to under- 
stand this it must be remembered that the censorship of the 
press at Constantinople is divided into twosections: that of 
the newspaper press, which depends directly upon the Min- 
istry of the Interior, and that of the book press, which is 
under the council of censorship at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. Under the new press: law this council is 
placed also under the control of the Ministry of the Interior. 
The superior censors of Christian books are all Moslems. 

-The subordinate readers have hitherto been Christians, but 
latterly Moslems have been assigned to this work also, to 
revise the recommendations of the Christian readers. 

The censorship of foreign religious and literary works 
is sostringent as to deprive the Christian in Turkey of the 
ordinary means of keeping in touch with the advancement 
of knowledge among his co-religionists abroad, Such clas- 
sics of English literature, for instance, as Shakespeare, 
Byron, Milton, Scott, are refused authorization. So with 
the higher literature of any language. No standard bhis- 
tory, no encyclopedia, no treatise on metaphysics of any 
extended character, no full and extended theology or com- 
mentary on the Bible, can pass the censorship for introduc- 
tion into the interior of Turkey. 

The censorship of books published within the Empire is 
still more rigorous, no longer professing to confine itself to 
politics or to polemics in religion, but taking hold of and 
mutilating books designed for the religiousinstruction and 
encouragement of Christians, even when printed, not 
in the Arabic letters that Moslems use, but in the 
Christian alphabets, which no Mohammedan can read. 
The quotation of texts of Scripture in newspapers 
is commonly prohibited, either on the plea that the 
texts are not suitable for the common people, or 
because they contain words which%are forbidden, and can- 
not be altered by the publisher because they are the words 
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ef the Bible. For instanee, a text which alludes to rising 
from the dead may not he used because the verb “to rise”’ 
in some other context might mean something else. Any 
passage from the Bible is prohibited which contains any of 
the following words: persecution, courage, liberty, strength, 
rights, union, equality, star [in astronomy one has to 
use the word ‘‘luminary” instead], king, palace, arms, 
bloodshed, tyranny, hero, etc. In fact, these words are pro- 
hibited in religious articles in any context whatever. A 
Christian religious newspaper may not place before its 
readers a bymn or other poetry, and from the hymn books 
used in Christian worship many of the grand old hymns of 
the Church have been expunged, and the suppression sus- 
tained after appeal to the highest authority of the Porte. 
A Christian writer, addressing Christians who know only 
Turkish in the Turkish language, is constantly forbidden 
to use words of purely religious significance, which are the 
words used in the Bible and the only ones known to the 
people to express a given idea, because the idea is held by 
the censor to belong to Mohammedanism alone. Of such 
are ‘‘the guiding grace of God,’’ forbidden, because Mos- 
lems do not admit that Christians can have this grace ; 
** good news,” the literal translation used in the Bible of 
the Greek word Evangelion, commonly rendered in English 
as the gospel. The use of this word is prohibited because 
Moslems do not admit that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
** good news.”” ‘‘ Apostle’’ [resoul], a word found in every- 
day Turkish law in its sense of messenger. It is prohibited 
in the Christian newspaper press because it implies that 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ were sent of God, which Mos- 
lems deny. The same prohibition, for Mohammedan re- 
ligious reasons, lies upon the use in Christian religious 
books or religious newspapers of references to our Savior as 
**the Savior of the world,” or to his shedding his blood for 
the cleansing from sin. 

11. But aside from these interferences the censors refuse 
to allow certain subjects of religious discourse to be pre- 
sented to Christians. Thus the virtues of manliness, of 
moral courage, or resignation under affliction, of hope in 
God under adversity, are all subjects concerning which 
Christian religious books may not speak to Christians, 
The same is true of exhortations to benevolence, of practi- 
cal suggestions to Christians as to means of copying Jesus 
Christ in doicg good to others, of suggestious of Christian 
evangelistic work among the ignorant and degraded of the 
Christian communities, and of reference to Christian mis- 
sions and their operations in other parts of the world. 

12. Besides all this, Protestant ministers are molested in 
their services when they preach upon these normal themes 
of their religion. The Protestant pastor of Yozgat was ex 
pelled from the place for no other offense. The Protestant 
pastor of Sungurlu was compelled to leave that town for 
preaching on the resurrection from the dead. 

13. It is often said that these restrictions upon the rights 
of individuals in Turkey are not peculiar to Non-Mussul- 
man subjects of the Sultan, and that, therefore, these re- 
strictions are unfairly made a cause of special complaint. 
But this isdue to a superficial view of thé case. Many of the 
deviations from the Hatti Humayoun appear to be of gen- 
eral application, because Christians are not specifically 
named in the decrees by which innovations are introduced, 
The decrees none the less burden Christians alone, or at 
best chiefly; being directed against rights which Moslems 
do not seek or need to have protected because the laws of 
the country are framed from a Mussulman standpoint and 
are committed for execution to Mussulmans. One illus- 
tration will suffice, In 1886, a book called the “* Mudafaa,” 
and in 1892, another called “ Resalethamidie,” were pub- 
lished at Constantinople. Both of these books were full of 
the most scurrilous attacks on Christianity and of the most 
contemptuous epithets applied to those who profess that 
religion. The authors of those works were decorated by 
H. L. M., the Sultan, and many efforts were made to give 
the books the widest possible circulation. Since that time, 
especially in 1892 and 1893, the Turkish newspapers of the 
capital have contained article after article which has 
poured opprobrium upon the Christian religion. These 
articles have been published with the approval of a censor- 
ship that by law must decide beforehand whether an article 
may be published. But at the same time Christians have 
been rigorously prohibited from making in Turkish any 
answer to statements maliciously false concerning Chris- 
tianity by which these works have sought to excite the 
eontempt and hatred of the Mohammedan populace toward 
their Christian neighbors. 

14. To review the case: We find an increasing stringency 
in Turkey directed against Christian education, an increas- 
ing tendency to hinder Christian worship, an increasing 
hostility to the use of books by the Christians of Turkey, 
which results in actually crippling the intellectual powers 
of men who would carry their culture along the lines of 
the best thought of Christendom. We find an increasing 
vigilance to prevent Christians from exercising the injunc- 
tions of their religion in practical benevolence and _ benefi- 
cence among their own people. And in these later years 
we find this tendency reaching a climax of intensity in the 
rough hands laid upon the exposition of the Christian 
faith in a way to prevent Christians from learning the full 
value of their religion and to prevent the Christian re- 
ligion from producing its full fruit among its followers. 
In answer to inquiry as to the meaning of this rapid trend 
of different lines of policy converging to one point, we are 
told that the trouble is that Christianity tends to make 
men grow into a better manhooi. This statement is made 
in various forms of paraphrase by officials of all grades, 
from Bagdad tothe Bosporous, and in answer to all ob- 
jections to the closing of schools, to the suppression of 
wor-hip, to the restrictions put upon the use of books, to 
the elision of words and subjects from manuscripts in the 
press, and to the silencing of Christian ministers. To this 
declaration we make answer that the deliberate purpose of 
the Founder of Christianity and of the religion which he 
taught is the purpose to take the debased and ignorant, 
and to make them men, self-controlled, honest and useful. 
We make answer that the purpose to elevate man is not a 
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disloyal or seditious purpose, and we make answer that any 
fer reaching scheme to retrain Christianity from accom- 
plishing its full fruit in purifying and quickening the life 
of its followers, is war upon the Christian religion itself. 
Whatever the reasons that have led to the annulment or 
disregard of so important parts of the Hatti Humayoun, 
the reasons of interest to the Otteman State exist to-day 
for its full enforcement, which existed at the close of the 
Crimean War, and it is a return to the letter of that docu- 
ment which we would urge with all the force in our power. 
Constantinople. 


GOVERNMENT HOSTILITY. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


WE are so far away from the :cene of the recent disturb- 
ances (and withal being outside the borders of Armenia) 
that we have been scarcely affected bere, tho there are 
tokens of increasing bostility on the part of the powers 
that be toward the Christians and toward the foreign mis- 
sionaries, The Protestant community has its rooms for 
schools above the chapel. The floor got to be so bad in the 
boys’ school that the room was unusable. The community 
decided to pave it; and, according to regulations, applied 
for permission. Passing over petty annoyances in the 
course of the negotiations, which seem explicable only on 
the supposition of deliberate purpose to hinder and delay 
as much as possible, I will only mention that the applica- 
tion was finally refused on the ground that the school has 
no firman. The room is a schoolroom, occupied by a school 
that has official recognition, and, besides that, the church 
has been trying these twenty years past to secure officiai 
recognition for its house of worship! 

Recently the local government decided to open a drug 
store—in the interests of the people that they might get 
good drugs at a reasonable price (!)—and to close up other 
establishments in the city. I understand there is a law 
authorizing this to be done, but one of the conditions is 
that the municipal store shall start off with not less than 
£200 worth of drugs. I understand, too, that a druggist 
having adiploma from Constantinople cannot be interfered 
with. The stock on which the municipality started was less 
than £30! Our doctor’s apothecary has no Constantinople 
diploma, and was shut up, and finally notice was served on 
the doctor not to dispense drugs. He told his patients they 
must take the prescriptions to the municipality drug store. 
On doing so they found they could not get them filled, per- 
haps not a quarter of the drugs named in the prescription 
being in stock! Quite a storm was raised. Effendis com- 
ing to the doctor were surprised to find themselves treated 
just as the poor people, and all their solicitations for 
Khatur (special consideration) unavailing. Some went 
to the chief of the municipality, hoping to get permis- 
sion in extreme cases for the doctor to issue to them ; but 
they were angrily dismissed with insults. Iam informed 
that petitions are being actively circulated and generally 
signed, asking for a withdrawal of the order against the 
doctor. At present he issues medicine to no one except the 
patients in hospital. 

Mardin. 


A 
THE CHAPEL AT ORDU. 


BY THE REV. M. P. PARMELEE, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board, 


The chapel question at Ordf has at last reached what 
we trust will prove a final solution. The Government al- 
lowed the petition of the Protestants that the building be 
used for schools, at the same time giving the opposing 
Greeks the privilege of buying it, payiug its full price. 
The Greeks agreed to buy it on condition that the Protes- 
tants were removed from the town. As this was an impos- 
sible condition the Protestants were authorized to open 
their schools. The local governor called the chief Greeks 
and enjoined them to restrain their people from any act of 
lawlessness. Nevertheless, as soon as the Greeks saw that 
the schools were about to be opened, a rabble, composed 
mostly of women and boys, attacked the building. As the 
entire Greek community was obviously behind this demon- 
stration, the local governor did not wish to interfere by 
force until he was ina position to put down any possible 
rising. He, therefore, telegraphed this place for assistance, 
and a large police force was seut, with the Prosecutor- 
General and the Chief of Police of the province. Not 
until this force arrived, two full days intervening, did 
the stoning cease. Meanwhile the rioters had succeeded 
in breaking in the iron door, and threatening the lives of 
the Bible reader and her companion, had smashed and 
destroyed everything they could lay hands on. The poor 
Bible reader, fainting from anxiety and fright, was car- 
ried from the building in an unconscious state. Fortu- 
nately she seems to have received po permanent injury. 

As soon as the Greeks saw the formidable preparations to 
put down the rioting, all was quiet at once. The chief 
Greeks were then called again, and the alternative given 
them of repairing damages and permitting the opening of 
theschools, of purchasing as before, or otherwise they must 
pay 150 liras ($660) damages, and the Government would 
purcbase the building. After various attempts at delay, 
asking to refer the question to Constantinople, the firm 
attitude of the authorities at last forced the Greeks toa 
decision, and they agreed to pay the 150 liras. The Govern- 
ment has now bought the building, paying 600 liras ($2,640) 
in installments spread over a year. 

This money will not more than half cover the expense of 
purchasing new ground, putting up walls, and building 
church and schoolhouse. Promptness is also necessary. 
The Greeks, tho discomfited, are still active in efforts to 
stop the work of building. It is important to push opera- 
tions while the present governors at Trebizond and Orda 
continue in office. Their firm and friendly course entitles 
them to our gratitude and confidence. 

The people, too, after their two years and more without 
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a place for schools and worship, should now be provided 
for asx soon as possible. Their trials have not weakened 
them—they are even increased in numbers, and the zea] and 
energy with which they begin the new work, giving freely 
of their limited means, and digging and bringing stone and 
mortar for the new foundations—are striking to behold. 
But they need help in this emergency—at least a thousand 
dollars—and we trust kind friends will assist, so that the 
work need not be delayed for lack of funds. 
Trebizond, 





JAPAN. 
STATISTICS OF MISSIONS IN JAPAN, 
BY THE REV, JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE Statistics of Missions in Japan, for the year 1894 
have just been published by the Rev. H. Loomis, Agent of 
the American Bible Society for Japan. 1 herewith give a 


comparative table—for 1892 and 1894. I give the summary 
of Protestant Missions according to family groups : 





1892. 1804. Increase. 


11,16 Gh 
11,079 319 
7,089 re 447 


PP INNIN Ss 6as0:iwennesesseonseneves 11,190 
Jongregational 

SEL cbsan sess 50buetousceuessese > 

Episcopal 1,891 

Baptist 385 

Other Missions 0 5 728 


35,55 
Roman Catholic (adherents)......... 44,812 
Russo-Greek .............. caindademanie 20,325 
SekeGusneasoevanne esnusseen me 


* Decrease. 


39,240 
49,280 
22,000 


110,520 


3,706 
4,468 
1,675 
9,849 


The ‘‘ Other Missions” are respectively: ‘‘ Independent, 
572; German-Swiss, 208; Universalist, 149; Scandinavian, 
84; Friends, 61; Lutheran, 22; making a total of 1,096, as 
indicated above. 

Contributions by the Protestant Churches, for 1894, as 
follows: 


Presbyterian 
Congregational 
Methodist 
Episcopal 
0 ET ee re joven 2,008 45 
Other Missions ” 799 66 


Yen 72,217 73 
** 63,337 99 


Yen 24,697 20 
** 23,204 18 
15,887 15 
5,621 09 


Increase over 1892........... rer Yen 8.879 74 


There are at least two surprises in these statistics: 1, 
the decrease of the affiliated Presbyterian bodies, and, 2, 
the large increase (comparatively) of the affiliated Episco- 
pal bodies. One thing, however, needs to be said about 
the ‘“‘ Episcopal’ statistics. I find, on inquiry, that they 
(at least, the Mission of the Church Missionary Society 
does) report all baptized persons—children as well as adults, 
And I also find, in the ‘*3,201” given for the C. M.S. 
Mission, that 400 ‘‘ Ainu”’ in the Hokkaido, the aborigines 
of Japan, are included. Nearly all these ‘“‘ Ainu”’ have 
been baptized during the past two years, 

A few words more. In a letter just received (after I 
began at these statistics) from a friend in the United 
States, is the following: ‘“‘ De Forest writes discouragingly 
in THE INDEPENDENT; do you agree with him ?”’ My an- 
swer is, In some things I doe, in some things I do not. The 
two most independent Christian bodies in Japan—those 
which have broken away ecclesiastically, not financially, 
from the ‘‘home’”? Churches—are the Presbyterian and 
Congregational. They have their own synods and confer- 
ences: they have formulated their own creeds, rules and 
regulations. Now, according to Dr. De Forest’s reasoning, 
these two bodies ought to show the largest gains. If the 
foregoing statistics correctly represent the facts, this has 
not been the case the past two years. The Episcopalians 
have made the largest gains—those missions most governed 
by ‘‘ foreign” bishops. 

The real secret of the present state of affairs, even ad- 
mitting it is as bad as pictured, lies deeper than many are 
willing to think. In my opinion, it is largely due to the 
character of much of the Christian teaching and preaching 
the past five or six years. There has been too much philos 
ophizing, moralizing and apologizing in the pulpits, and 
too much discussion of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism ”’ and kin- 
dred subjects in the Christian newspapers—all resulting in 
“toning down” the cardinal doctrines of Christianity and 
weakening direct and earnest evangelistic effort. 

The historical and logical development of the present 
state of affairs is as follows: (1) The revival of Buddbism, 
and the rise of the ultra. if not morbid, nationalistic spirit 
—making it more difficult to work among the people; (2) 
the ‘Unitarian’? movement, especially as represented by 
the ‘‘Liberalism” of the German-Swiss mission, and the 
teachings of the “‘ New Theology ” in some quarters, thus 
inoculating many of the churches, and cooling the ardor 
and paralyzing the faith of not a few; and (3) the conse- 
quent growth of “rationalistic’” views of sin and the 
Atonement, and of more or less looseness of religious faith 
and life. These have had far more to do with bringing 
about the present state of affairs than the hatred of “sect,” 
the dislike of receiving financial aid from abroad, or even 
the unwillingness to work and co-operate with ‘‘ foreign P 
missionaries, 

Hakodate. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


BY A. D. HAIL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


The work of the Japan Mission of this Churcn lies almost 
wholly within the Yamato Peninsula, of Central Japav, 
and contains a registered citizenship of 5,375,201. Of this 
number 1,143,940 are to be found ig nine cities with pope 
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lations running from 25,00) to 600,000. In cities of from 
10,000 to 25,000 there is a registry of 212,717 persons. The 
remaining three-fourths of the people are in the smaller 
towns and country villages, 

A part of this territory is in the very heart of both 
Japanese Buddhism and Shintoism. The list of Buddhist 
priests foots up 9,906, having charge of 14,295 temples and 
chapels. The Shintoists have a force of 2,130 priests with 
21,793 places of worship. The forces of these two systems 
of superstition are well organized, and are heartily united 
in their opposition to the cause of Christ. Where this an- 
tagonisin is greatest the advance of the work has been very 
slow. Until the outbreak of hostilities with China, perse- 
cutioa, especially along social lines, made itself severely 
felt. The teachers, even in some of the Government 
schools, have used their position to prevent their students 
from going to Christian Bible-classes and preaching serv- 
ices. In one instance a teacher said, with regard to his 
students in the normal school: ‘“‘If any of our students 
are found going to Christian services, we will not expel 
them—but they will resign their connection with the 
school.” At different times and places Christian meetings 
have been broken up, and others forced to close to prevent 
the disturbance of the peace. During the last six months 
of the year, however, the minds of the anti-Christians have 
been absorbed by the outbreak of hostilities with China. 
The audiences in these places have iacreased in attendance 
during the same time, and have been composed of the bet- 
ter classes of citizens. The change in this respect has been 
very encouraging. 

The annual Report records some sixty-three accessions, of 
whom thirty three were received by baptism. The num- 
ber of baptisms was smaller than those of any year since 
1883. There are seven regularly organized and three pro- 
visional churches, ministered to by three ordained Japan- 
ese ministers and eight licentiates and evangelists. There 
are six Bible women and several lay workers. 

More attention than ever before has been given to coun- 
try work, there now being some thirty of the larger towns 
and villages regularly visited. The results of this work 
have been encouraging, the larger part of the gains being 
reported in these places, Altho the churches are located in 
the larger cities, yet there are Christians in almost every 
village around the Peninsula coast. Almost every one of 
the churches has some representatives in the armies in 
China, The present membership is about 600, and 1,000 
adherents. The number of candidates for baptism at the 
close of the year numbered more than at the end of 1893. 

One Bible Woman’s Training School was inaugurated 
with five women beginning their course of study init. The 
Mission Girls’ School in Osaka, shows a slight increase in 
the enrollment and average attendance of pupils. ‘The na- 
tive churches have in their kindergartens, ragged schools 
and night schools, 150 pupils. In several of the churches 
the Sunday-schools have so increased in attendance as to 
make it necessary to divide them into morning sessions for 
adults and older children, and an afternoon session for the 
others. 

Osaka, 





CHINA. 
SUING FOR PEACE, 
BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





CHINA did not want war. From the first she has sought 
the intervention of other powers. She endeavored so to 
manipulate the sending of troops to Korea as to embroil 
England in the quarrel on the ground of some real or 
fancied insult to her flag; and well nigh succeeded when 
the “ Kaoshing,” with little of right or justification, was 
permitted to carry her troops to Korea. 

As in the past, so now, China’s diplomacy has been 
characterized by insincerity, subterfuge and evasioa in 
her efforts for peace; and through pride and self-conceit, 
she has utterly failed to grasp the situation. And just 
here let it be stated, that by China, as used in such con- 
hections as the above, is not meant all the people of the 
Empiie, but simply the official class, between whom and 
the common people there is little or no sympathy. They 
stand to each other in the relation of oppressor and 
oppressed. The people care little what the officials do so 
long as their sorrows and difficulties are not increased. 

Failing to secure the assistance of any other power either 
for fight or diplomacy, and meeting with nothing but de- 
featin all engagements, two efforts were made to secure 
peace. Both failed, because Japan knows well all the aris 
of deception and covert contempt and insult of which 
China is master, and will not be hoodwinked by embassies 
imperfectly credentialed, and commissions which have no 
powers, With this new power, which has suddenly arisen 
in the Kast, China can no longer play the rdle of supercili- 
ous pride and overbearing contempt which has served her 
purpose so wellin the past with the Western “‘barbarians.’’ 
It is well for the world, well for the people of China, that it 
is Japan and not one of the Western powers that it is now 
dealing with—this arrogant, rotten, contemptuous official- 
dom. 

Thirty years ago China and Japan had the same oppor- 
tunities of progress and development, with the advantage 
on the side of China, both as regards opportunity and 
Possibilities, Japan was the pupil; but we now see the 
anomaly of the pupil getting far to the front, because the 
master has preferred to stagnate in corruption and nurse 
his self-conceit and laziness, rather than renounce oppres- 
Sion and strike out for genuine progress and honest re- 
form. Hence China stands before the world to day, her 
mask rudely torn off by the despised “‘ dwarfs,’’ her strength 
shown to be the sheerest effeminacy. 

These charges may appear to be too severe to some, but 
facts will justify a much darker coloring. L2t those who 
thus judge remember the distinction between Chinese 
officialdom—including the literati—and the Chinese peo- 
ple, the mass of the nation. In many regards the C hinese 
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race is not surpassed by any other heathen people under 
the sun. Were the oppressions, cruelties and selfishness of 
officialdom removed and opportunity given the people to 
develop their capabilities under proper tutorage, they 
would startle the world more than Japan has done. But 
their entire system and methods are wrong—based on wrong 
premises—built of the worst material on a foundation of 
quicksand. Hence their utter collapse when brought face 
to face with more ethical systems, more honest methods, 
more prompt and candid action--failure on the sea, on the 
land, and in the arena of direct and definite diplomacy. 
This, China’s situation to-day, is not yet understood nor 
realized by the majority of her ‘leading’? men; and we 
anxiously await the next scene in this great drama, which 
may possibly very soon change into acts of the most tragic 
nature, 
Tientsin. 


REVIVALS AND WAR. 


BY ISAAC T, HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University, 





The war continues, but Peking is as peaceful as tho it 
were the United States that was fighting with Japan. 

In the recent attempt at a bombardment of Tung Chow 
Fu, the Rev. Mr. Mateer is said to have stood on the top of 
his house with an American flag floating over him, and 
watched the shells falling about him. Not the least evi 
dence of riot was seen either among people or soldiers. 

There are now about forty English soldiers in Peking, 
and about as many Russian. The American Legation has 
reccived a large amount of provisions for the American 
soldiers ; but itis thought best not to order them to the 
capital just yet, as peace may be declared before the Japan- 
ese come to Peking. 

Li Hung Chang is at present here, and will start soon to 
Japan to try to arrange a treaty of peace. He is, perhaps, 
the ambassador who would be more kindly received than 
any other. It is hoped, and it is probable, that the Japanese 
will not attack his province while he is in their country 
trying to effect a treaty. 

It is said that a high official called on the members of 
the A.B.C.F.M. at Tung Chow and assured them that they 
would be protected, both at the college and the compound, 
and in and out of the city. There are strong law and order 
leagues organized both there and here. 

Our work goes on as usual. Long visits have been made 
to the country; and just at present we are having a 
gracious revival at Lanchou, under the supervision of 
Mr. Pyke, and another here under the supervision of 
Dr. Walker and a native~pastor. They are almost equal 
to those which we had last year. The prospects are that 
this will be a very good year. The Chinese deserve great 
credit for the order which has thus far been preserved 
wherever foreigners dwell. 

Peking. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF HUNAN, 


BY THE REV. W. H. LINGLE, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 


I have just read in the January number of The Mission- 
ary Review of the World, a short article about the province 
of Hunan, China. The writer, no doubt, wrote with the facts 
which were in his possession clearly before him just as I 
am doing now. But there are some facts which he evident- 
ly did not have. Just so I shall speak of the church which 
it was my privilege to organize in that province last June 
as the First Church. There may be othe®s of which I do 
not know. Hunan is said to be a closed land so far as 
Protestant missions are concerned, and the fifteen or twen- 
ty millions of people are entirely without the Gospel. This 
is not altogether true. The American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion of Canton has had a native evangelist working in the 
southern part of Hunan province for several years. More 
than a score had become Christians and united with the 
church at Lien Chow, in the northwestern part of Canton 
province. Last year it was thought the time had come for 
organizing a church in the Province of Hunan itself, in 
the midst of the people. Accordingly, the Canton Presby- 
tery appointed me and two native helpers to goto Hunan 
and organize achurch if we thought best, in June, 184. 
Weall three were unanimous in our opinion, and, accord- 
ingly, organized a church at Lam Mo, the twenty-fourth of 
June, 1834. With those transferred by letter from the 
Lien Chow church, and those received on profession of their 
faith at the time, there were forty communicants, Since 
that time there have been received a number of others, so 
that the present membership is about sixty, including bap- 
tized children. A building has been leased for ten years 
for a chapel and school building, with the privilege of 
renting it for one hundred years. I have the deed and 
lease in my possession, and as yet there has been no trouble 
about it. 

I made three journeys into the province last year myself, 
aud, so far as the people were concerned, I believe I could 
have stayed there indefinitely. 

It was my purpose to go into Hunan this year and live 
and learn the Hunanese language; but my colleague in 
the work at this station has gone to Canton for the year, 
and so I cannot leave this station. I am studying the 
language now with a man who was formerly a fortune- 
teller, but who is now a very earnest Christian. A num- 
ber of the members of the church at Lam Mo are from 
Ka Wo, another from Hien, about twenty-five miles dis- 


tant. One man from near Ka Wo is a Sin Tsai, a literary 
graduate. He and his son both became Christians last 
year. He is the head man of his village, and is now teach- 


ing a Christian school in his own house with about twen- 
ty scholars. He is doing this without any help as yet from 
the mission. The ancestral hall of his place has been 
offered to the mission as a gift for a church ; but it has not 
been accepted because it is too large for that purpose. We 
have two native preachers or colporters working all the 
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time in Hunan; they have sold a great deal of religious 
literature and visited many places. The native pastor 
from Lien Chowis spending a month now with the Chris- 
tians at am Moand Ka Wo. The Hunan province is not 
closed against Protestant missions on this side. We have 
had to enter, as it were, by the back door; but we thank 
God for this entrance, and will hope, by his help, to push 
on into the interior and toward the front dvor. 
Canton. 


MEXICO. 
CONFERENCE ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 





BY WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





THIS was the most notable evangelical meeting ever held 
in Mexico. There was more spiritual uplift, more mani- 
festations of the Spirit’s power and presence, and more 
true Christian union than ever was seen before. For three 
days we sat together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
We understand each other better and are determined to 
study those things that make for peace. We find that we 
can be loyal to our convictions of truth and duty and yet 
present an unbroken front before our common enemy. 

The 132 missionaries and workers present are largely in- 
debted to Messrs. Moody and Sankey for the eminent suc- 
cess of the meetings. It was a spiritual feast to have these 
dear saints with us, Little bright eyed four-year-old said , 
after the meetings: ‘‘ Papa, do you think we will ever sing 
grace again ?”’ 

Friends in New York and Brooklyn sent me one hundred 
copies of Dr. Gordon’s*‘ Ministry of the Spirit,” to be given 
to the workers, 

The first night the Presbyterian church was filled to 
overflowing. The next twonights the meetings were held 
in the theater. The audiences were estimated at from six 
to eight hundred people. 

Governor Villada presented each missionary with a hand 
some book. All the denominations and mission boards 
working in Mexico were represented, 

Mr. Moody said that he accepted my invitation to be 
present so readily because he felt that he wanted to be in 
just such a meeting for the good it would do his own soul. 
He spoke three times daily. We were always greatly ben- 
efited, and many received an unction they had never 
known before. 

Fifteen able papers were presented on different phases of 
the Spirit’s work by representative missionaries. We are 
in better working condition than ever before, and if any 
one does violence to denominational comity, we are per- 
suaded that it will not be by any of those who attended 
these meetings, which must ever mark an epoch in our 
history. 

The Lord be praised for these wondrous April showers 
on our dry and thirsty Aztec land. 

Toluca, ce 

MOODY AND SANKEY, 
BY THE REV. JAMES D, EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


We have been made very happy by a visit from these 
servants of God on their way to Mexico City. At the 
morning Sunday school Mr. Moody gave to the Mexicans 
an object lesson on faith, which they will never forget. 
Thrusting his right hand into his pocket, he drew it forth 
closed, and asked how many believed him when he said it 
contained something. All raised theirhands. Further he 
declared that it held a silver dollar, and next that he would 
give it toa boy in the front row. All expressed their con- 
fidence in his word each time, for which he thanked them, 
Then he called the boy to come and take the offered gift, 
which was double what his father could earn in a long day 
at the shoemaker’s bench. ‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘it is no 
longer faith, but sight. Our Heavenly Father has made 
us promises; do you believe him? If not, it must be dis- 
pleasing to him, as it would be painful to me to be dis- 
trusted. We must believe, accept, take.” Mr. Saukey 
sang ‘‘ Whe. the mists have rolled away,” the school tak- 
ing up the chorus in their Spanish hymnal with enthusi- 
asm, and to the expressed delight of the evangelists at 
their singing. 

In the afternoon Mr. Moody preached, without interpreter, 
toan audience of four hundred, chiefly foreign residents, 
andagain at night toa larger number, It was a surprise 
to all to find how many ‘“‘ Americans” live in aud around 
the city. Among them were men who had not been inside 
a church for eight, ten and even sixteen years, Mr. Moody 
told us that not half the congregations in the United 
States had so beautiful a house of worship. 

At the fol'owing Wednesday evening meeting the 
native Christians gave their impressions of the special 
services ; and it was very interesting to find how much 
they had gathered from the looks, tones and gestures of 
those who spoke in an unknown tongue. Mr. Moody, after 
seeing more of the need in this land, said that if he only 
had the Janguage, he would cancel every engagement in 
the United States and spend the next six months here, 

Chihuahua, 


THE EVANGELISTS IN MEXICO CITY. 
BY THE REV D,. F, WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 


Moody and Sankey began their work in Toluca, April 3d, 
and their influence on all who attended the Conference on 
the Holy Spirit will tell on the native workers and native 
churches, 

The seventh, they began their labors in this city. Mr, 
Moody preached twice every day to audiences varying from 
a hundred and fifty to five hundred people. The interest 
increased every day. The last meeting, on last Sunday 
night, was a glorious climax to his efforts. Many of our 
Christian people have been wonderfully revived. The mis- 
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sionaries seem to have been awakened out of a deep sleep. 
I presume that more than thirty men and women have 
been converted. The native churches will, I repeat, surely 
be revived as the result of Mr. Moody’s efforts. He came 
here in the right time, he did the right and needed work ; 
may the Lord continue to bless this great man. 

Could you not call the attention of the rel:gious world to 
its grand opportunity at the great exhibition, or fair, we 
are to have in Mexico? I thought you would be glad to 
get a few facts out of which you can write a paragraph on 
the Moody meetings, hence these few lines, 


Mexico. 


THE PACIFIC. 
WORK IN THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 


BY THE REV. IRVING W. CHAMON, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


THREE forces have been at work this year in the Gilbert 
Islands to hinder the work and render the report a some- 
what discouraging one, namely, famine, heathen dancing 
and Catholic invasion. The first two of these may be 
counted as temporary only, while the third is sure to in- 
crease each year. 

For two years there has been a growing scarcity of food 
caused by the lack of rain, and in the last few mouths this 
scarcity bas increased to a famine, so that church services 
have fallen, no contributions bave been made and the work 
seriously hindered. ‘The rains, however, have commenced 
on some isiands, so that there is relief in sight. 

Heathen dancing means a great deal to our work, for it 
includes all the other vices. It means, first, the taking 
of all the children of school to be taught dancing by night 
and sleep by day. When dancing the natives always make 
their native drinks and are soon intoxicated, when all 
manper of sins and wickedness follow and a general de- 
moralizing of the people; and only the firmly established 
Christians are able to withstand its influence. 

We were sadly disappointed to find this state of affairs 
following so closely upon the establishment of law and 
order and schools under the English protectorate, especially 
so when it proved to be the state of affairs throughout the 
group, with the exception of two or three islands. At 
first we were at a loss to account for it, but we soon dis- 
covered that the English Commissioner was himself to 
biame: , While he had given the islands in the main an ex- 
cellent set of laws, he had made the serious blunder of at- 
tempting to regulate, without altogether prohibiting, the 
practice of dancing. He bad granted them permission to 
dance on New Year’s Day, the Queen’s birthday and a few 
other such holidays, but at no other time. At one of the 
islands he had asked them to dance before him that he might 
see a specimen of their dancing. Of course what he saw 
was very different from what the natives practice among 
themselves. As soon as the Commissioner had left for 
Fiji the natives interpreted the restrictions to suit them- 
selves with the result that for three months since the Com- 
missioner left, until the ‘Star’ came, there had been danc- 
ing almost continually. At one of the islands we succeeded 
in stopping the dancing by warning them of “the wrath 
to come ’’ when the Commissioner should return from Fiji, 
and find how grossly they had violated his instructions, 
At another island we did what we could to correct the evil 
influence ; but we can only hope that when the Commis- 
sioner shali return, he shail see his mistake and correct it 
by forbidding the dancing. He has made the schools com- 
pulsory, and these have been closed by the dancing. The 
work will brighten up, therefore, on his reopening them. 

The third force at work to hinder the Gospel is the Cath- 
olic invasion of the field. For several years they have had 
a single priest at work at Nonouti; but lately their new 
ship, the ‘* Maria Stella,” has come bringing seven new 
priests and reporting the coming of Catholic sisters on 
the next steamer. They are now seeking, by every means 
possible, to gain an entrance and to prejudice the minds 
of the natives against our teachers and work. They do 
not hesitate to circulate reports and stories, or aise any 
means likely to secure their purpose. Indeed, our greatest 
hope is that their methods, even to the simple-minded 
natives, will be self-condemning. 

One source of encouragement must not be omitted, 
namely, the establishment of the English Protectorate. 
Altho yet scarcely a year since his coming, the Commis- 
sioner has given the islands an excellent code of laws; he 
has also manifested the purpose of training the people to 
self-government, appointing judges and under-governors 
from among the natives, as well as a native police force. 
But for his single mistake in regard to dancing, the laws 
would be doing excellent service now in maintaining order 
and schools. This mistake, however, we feel sure he will 
rectify at once when he shall return, and the Protectorate 
will then become our strong ally in the work. 

Kusaie, 








Biblical Research. 


PROFESSOR ZOCKLER, of Greifswald, has given in the 
Theol. Literaturblatt, No. 47, a brief resumé of the critical 


status of the investigation of the Daniel problems. This 
book has, as much as Koheleth, belonged from the begin- 
ning to the onueia avriAeyéueva, even in Jewish tradition. In 
some passages of the Talmud, as Joma 77a, we find ex- 
travagant praises of this work, in which it is pronounced 
superior to all other Old Testament prophetic books. On 
the other hand, strong and skeptical doubts of being a pro- 
duction of Daniel is found in such passages as Baba bathra 
15a, where the possibility of the work having been com- 
posed by the men of the great synagog is suggested. In 
recent years, especially on the Continent, the tendency of 
criticism has been to accept the book as Maccabean. Two 
German pastors, namely, M. V. Gerlach, in his address 
“Ist uns das Alte Testament noch Gottes Wort?” and Ed. 
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Rupprecht, in ‘* Der Pseudo-Daniel und Pseudo-Jes aija,” 
still defend the authenticity of the book,as is also done, with 
some slight modifications, by Professor Terry, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., in his ‘‘The Prophecies of Daniel Expounded.”’ 
With these and possibly one or two less important excep- 
tions, the Maccabean era is assigned as a date for the book, 
altho with some difference in detail. Two classes of critics 
here come into consideration. The most recent expression 
of the one is the address of Professor Kamphausen, entitled 
** Das Buch Daniel und die neuere Geschichts-forschung.” 
The author draws attention to the fact that Delitzsch 
finally accepted the Maccabean theory. in regard to this 
book, and that Meinhold, in the conservative Strack- Zéckler 
Commentary, has practicallydonethe same. Kamphausen 
himself sees in the second part of the book practically 
vaticinia ex eventu, and also denies to the first half a sure 
historical basis. He says: ‘Asin the case of the Book of 
Job, orthodox exegesis does the Book of Daniel great in 

justice in ascribing to it an historical purpose. More 
conservative in character is the view of such men as 
Pastor Dr. Behbrmann, of Hamburg, in his Daniel Com- 
mentary in the new Nowack series, who, after the manner 
of Orelli, Kénig and Driver, accepts a large historical ker- 

nel in the book, much being based upon written docu- 
ments, which the Apocalyptic writer of the Maccabean 
period utilized for the canonical Daniel, in the production 
of his “ prototype of all Apocalypses.’’ Outside of Germany 
some critics go even further than Behrmann. Among 
others Zéckler mentions the new work of the Docent of the 
Upsala University, E. Stave, in his ** Danicls Bok 6fversatt 
ochi Korthet forklarad.” Following the historical method 
he explains the contents and origin of the book from the 
ups and downs of the Maccabean period, aud naturally 
places it in a comparatively late period. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 26TH. 


JESUS ON THE CROSS.—MARK 15: 22-37. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘t While we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.””—Rom., 5: 8, : 

Notes.—* The place Golgotha.’—Meaning skal. So 
called, probably, because it was a slight elevation suggest- 
ing the shape of the bone of the top of the head. The place 
is probably the present site of the Church of the Holy Sep- 
uleher. The late suggestion that it was a hill north of Je 
rusalem is not accepted by the best authorities. —— 
“Wine mingled with myrrh.’—This seems to have been 
usually offered to those about to be crucified to deaden the 
pain.—— “They crucify him.’—This was not a Jewish, 
but a Roman and pagan punishment. The cross was laid on 
the ground, and the victim stripped and put upon it. The 
hands and feet were then nailed, and a peg supported the 
body between the legs, so that when the cross was lifted 
and stuck into a hole in the ground the hands might not 
tear off. Sometimes the victim, tho tormented by pain and 
thirst, survived a day or two. Crucifixion is even now 
practiced occasionally in China.- “The superscrip- 
tion.’—Put on a board nailed over his head in three 
languages, those best known—one Aramean, the lan- 
guage of the populace ; another the Greek, the com- 
mon language of the Kast since the time of Alexander ; 
the last Latin, the language of the ruling nation of the 
world, Just so the kings of Persia put up their inscriptions 
in three languages, —* The third hour.’—About nine 
o’clock.- ** Casting lots.”’”—Which should take the sev- 
eral quarters of one garment, and which should have the 
seamless robe.———*‘ Two robbers.”’—Not thieves; very 
likely companions of Barabbas, “The Seripture was 


fulfilled.’—This verse it not in the Revised Version, and 


was probably inserted in some manuscripts, because it is 
found in Luke. - “Let the Christ,” ete.—The article 
should be kept in, to indicate that Christ is not a proper 
name, but means the Messiah. They did not acknowledge 
his right to the tith.———" They that were crucified with 
him reproached him.’—One of them later repented.— 
“ Darkness.’’—Not an eclipse, as it was full moon, and no 
eclipse of the sun could last three hours, It seems to have 
been an unusual darkness caused by thick clouds,——— 
“Ninth hour.’—Three o’clock.———‘Eloi.”—Given also 
Eli, This was easily misunderstood as a call to Elijah. 
The words are from Psalm 22: 1.———“A sponge filled with 
vinegar.” —Butno myrrh tostupefy him ; and so he took it. 

Instruction. This Jesson tells the saddest, and yet for us 
the most blessed story in all the world’s history, and it 
should be considered with great seriousness; 

We measure time as so long before or after Christ’s birth. 
The true center of all time is the hour of our Lord’s death. 
Everything before, since the creation, was preparation; 
everything since is the accomplishment of human redemp- 
tion. 

Here Christ’s mission comes to its crisis. For this hour 
he came intothe world. All before had been a failure if he 
had not druuk the bitter cup to the dregs; all after was his 
victory, his returning to the greatness and glory he had 
with the Father. 

Jesus refused the narcotic. This does not mean that we 
cannot give an opiate or ether to asufferer. It was part of 
his work to accept the whole bitter death. 

The soldiers who crucified him do not seem to have 
thought much about it ; they did not see the horror of it. 
They had seen many crucifixions, and had helped in them. 
They were utterly callous, and could quarrel and joke and 
cast lots for the garments while the victims were suffering 
cruel agony. We must try not to lose our sensitiveness 
and sympathy for the sufferings of others, even if we see it 
often. It is cruel to injure animals, to shoot birds need- 
lessly. 

Pilate preached the first Christian sermon in three lan- 
guages. He wrote the first Gospel; he put it up on a 
board, where all could see, that Jesus was the King of the 
Jews. He did not mean it; but just as Caiaphas prophe- 
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sied that it was expedient that one die rather than — 
Pilate set the example to missionaries and Bible societies, 
which tell the Good News in many languages. 

Jesus died in bad company. He did not seek it; but 
when it came to him he utilized the chance, even on the 
cross, to secure a conversion. 

We do not hear anything in this lesson about anybody 
who sympathized with Jesus. Yet his mother and John 
and some others stood not far off, and heard the mockery, 
They were faithful todeath. Would we be, or would we 
mock ? If we mock at obedience and purity of others, we 
may fear we would have been with the mockers then, 

Jesus did not take the benumbing myrrh, but he dia 
take the refreshing sour wine on the sponge. He was ac- 
cepting death with all its pains. 

If God so hid his face from our Lord that he could cry 
“Why hast thou forsaken me ?” that was necessary then; 
but it is not necessary now for us. We may endure sickness 
and death in triumph, because Jesus died in the darkness, 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
APPLEGATE, G. W., Vernon, Ind., resigns. 
BOGARD, B. M., Fulton, Ky., accepts call to Charleston, Mo, 
CRAWN, J. A., Netcong, N. J., resigns. 
CRUGER, G. W., Onida, 8S. D., resigns. 
GARDNER, GeorGE W., New London, N. H., died April 27th, 
aged 66. 
HARPER, Noan, Lewis Creek, accepts call to Dupont, Ind, 
HARGREAVES, J. R., Afton, la., resigns. 
HARRISON, George, Venice, accepts call to Troopsville, N. Y. 
HUCKLEBERRY, F. M., Madison, called to Logansport, Ind. 
JONES, W. L., Rockton, [11., resigns. 
MILLS, Epwarp, Franklin, Mass., died April 20th, aged 67, 
PERCY, W. 8S, Sea View and Somers Point, N. J., resigns, 
RANDALL, W. H., Petersburg, N. Y.. resigns. 
ROGHO, V. C., Emerson, accepts call to Council Bluffs, Ia. 
SEARS, L. B., Rochester Theo, Sem., accepts call to Park Rap- 
ids, Minn. 
SHULL, E. D., Vincentown, N. J., resigns. 
SMITH, A. J., Pittsfield, [IlL., accepts call to Centerville, La. 
SMITH, C. C., Mason City, Ia., called to So. Omaha, Neb. 
SNELL, F. T., Tifton, Ga., resigns, 
USHER, I. E., Hingham, Mass., resigns. 
WEAVER, H. D., Boone, called to Keiley, Ia, 
WELLS, Josepu, White City, Mich., resigns, 
WILLIAMS, W. W., Waverly, IIl., resigus. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Epwarkpb, Danielsonville, Conn., resigns. 

BERLE, THeopore P., Woburn, Mass., resigns. 

BINDER, Geo. J., San Bernardino, Cal., resigns. 

BRAY, Wa. L., Ashland, Wis., called to Oskaloosa, Ia. 

BUSWELL, Jas. O., Beloit, called to Hartford, Wis. 

CHAMBERS, Geo. R., Seymour, accepts call to Milton, Wis. 

COTTON, A. M., East Hampton, Mass., died April 30th. 

CURTIS, WALTER R., Londonderry, Vt., resigns. 

DISBROW, Epwarp R., Pownal, Me, resigns. 

EAST, Wo. R., Gate City, accepts call to Tidmore, Ala. 

anim THEOPHILUS R., Chula Vista, accepts call to San Diego, 
dal. 


FAY, Woicort, Westboro, Mass., resigns. 

FRANCE, PARVIN M., Metropolis, L1l., resigns. 

GILLES, FE. W., Randall and Parker, Minn., resigns. 

HERSHEY, Simon B., Ashtabula, accepts call to Ashland, O. 

HUNTER, HAMILTON D., Sycamore, IIl., resigns. 

IRELAND, Wo. F., ord. May Ist, Columbus, N. Y. 

KENT, LAWRENCE Gg, Forrest, Il., called to Muscatine, La. 

LATHE, HERBERT W., Silverton, Col., accepts call to Pasade na 
‘al. 

MARSLAND, Joun, inst. April 380th, Franklin, N. Y. 

McLEAN, Jonn K., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

POND, E. W., ord. May 5th, New Haven, Conn. 

ROBINSON, PEARLEY J., Orono, Me., resigns. 

noes. WiLLiAM H., Kendall, Mich.,accepts call to Winnebago, 


SMITH, R. J., Newport, Ky., called to Kokomo, Ind. 
WEEDEN, Cuas. F., Colchester, Conn., called to Norwood, Mass 
WILD, Levi, Ferrisburg, called to Franklin, Vt. 

LUTHERAN, 


DASHER, 8., Harrisburg, Penn., resigns. 
a. G. F., Springfield, O., elected Editor of the Lutheran 

orid, 
HEISLER, W. L., Harrisburg, Penn., died April 25th, aged 70, 
RUTHERFORD, W. 8., Steelton, Penn., resigns. 
WINTON, A. C., Osnaburg, O., resigns. 
—— ERMAN, A., Midland College, accepts call to Hays City 

_— PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, Joun B., San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to become « 

chaplain of Clifton Springs Sanitarium, N. 

BLACKBURN, ASA, inst. May 5th, New York City. 
COMPTON, C. R., inst. May Ist, Fredericksburg, O. 
DOUGLAS, H. B., Golgonda, IIL, resigns. 
JOHNSON, T. P., Lima, O , died May 2d, aged 76. 
LAIRD, J. B, Princeton Sem., acvepts call to Detroit, Mich. 
MILLS, W. G., Ventura, called to Santa Paula, Cal. 
OMELVENA, J., inst. May 2d, Delphi, Ind. 
PARKE, N. G., Pittston, Penn., resigns. 
RANDALL, A. A., Armstrong, Ia., resigns. 
STONE, A. M., Canandaigua, N. Y., died April 19th, aged 76. 
waeee MS, R., Columbus Junction, accepts call to Davenport,- 

a. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


FARLAND, Z. B., ord., May 5th, Richmond, Va. 
GESNER, A. H., Scarboro, N. Y., died recently. 
HALLOCK, O., South Norwark, Conn., resigns. 
WHITE, J. H., Indianapolis, Ind., May Ist, consecrated as Bishop: 
of Indiana. 
WRIGHT, W. E,, Elmira, N. Y., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


BEAN, J. M., Meth., East Lanark, Ill, died April 20th, aged 68. 

BOGGIS, H., Dutch Ref., Woodstock, accepts call to Presb. ch... 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 

CROCKETT, R. R., Cumb. Pres., inst. May 10th, Wolfe City. 

ex. 

MASON, A. W., Univ., Minneapolis, Minn., died May Ist. 

McBRIDE, R. W., United Presb., Emporia, Kan., called to 
Marisca, I]. 

NORMAN, J. H., Cumb. Presb., St. Joseph, Mo., resigns. 

RICKSECKER, Levi, Moravian, Hutchinson, Kan., died April’ 
e Qe 

SQUIRE, 8S. W., Univ., Franklin, Mass., died April 30th, aged 76. 

TOMTAMSON, V. E., Univ., Hudson, accepts call to Little. Falls, 


aN. . 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S MESSIAH OF THE 
APOSTLES’.* 


Tus volume is the direct continuation of the two on 
‘‘ Messianic Prophecy” and the ‘‘ Me3siah of the Gos- 
pels,” by Prof:ssor Briggs. It is also the precursor of 
two volumes yet to be written by the same author on the 
Messiah of the Church and the Messiah of D»>gmatic 
Thcology. The five volumes will have for their problem 
to trace the grandest development that has taken place 
in the history of the world. In the first volume on 
‘* Messianic Prophecy ” Dr. Briggs described the move- 
ment in the perio! of anticipative preparation and pre- 
diction. In the second he set it before us in the first 
stages of actual realization as recorded in the four Gos- 
pels. The present volume is occupied with the revela- 
tion of the Messiah as made by the inspired Apostles. 
What Dr. Briggs says as to his method is toomuch to the 
point, and too happily descriptive of his own book to be 
omitted (Pref. p. ix) : 





“The Christ of the New Testament appears in fresh 
lines of grace, beauty and grandeur with every fresh 
glance at him, The author has done his best to turn away 
from the Christ of the theologians and of the Creeds and 
of the Church, and to see the Messiah as he appeared to 
each writer in each separate writing. The diversity is 
great. It is not always possible to combine the diverse 
representations in a higher unity. It would have been easy 
to construct What some calla logical system, Butit would 
not have been possible to constrain all the material into 
such a system of deductive logic. Such a method involves 
the sacrifice of material which is essential to the portrai- 
ture of the Messiah. The summary statement in 
the concluding chapter gives the Christology of the Apos- 
tles in quite different proportions to those familiar in the 
dogmatic systems. But these proportions are the propor- 
tions of the truth and facts of the apestolic writings. If I 
were Writing the Christology of the Church, or the Chris- 
tology of the Dogmatic System other proportions would 
doubtless appear.”’ 

Nothing could be franker than this, nor would it be 
easy to give in a few words a better account of the au- 
thor’s method. He has called up each Apostle in suc- 
cession and, permitting nointerruptions, listened to him 
alone while he was speaking. This is a method which 
has both advantages and disadvantages. It brings out 
the distinctive features of each Apostle’s conception but, 
on the other hand, it isa method which runs some risk of 
getting lost in the multiplicity of details and of substi- 
tuting a whole gallery of individual sketches for the one 
divine portrait of the Messiah. 

Dr. Briggs shows his respect for the divine leadings 
and agencies at work in the history of the world by 


* opening his volume with a briefsketch of the ‘‘ Messianic 


idea of the Judaism of New Testament times.” Inspired 
authority does not attach to these Judaic impressions 
and expectations, but they were providentially permitted 
to mingle with the influences which operated on the 
Church and on the Apostles as well. Their influence 
can be easily and undoubtfully traced in the New Testa- 
ment. In the second chapter we have an attempt to in- 
terpret, for modern readers and modern minds, the im- 
pression left by Jesus of himself and his Messianic office 
on the company of Jewish believers. This is essentially 
the Messiah as seen in the Book of the Acts and the 
Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 

In this chapter we have a wonderfully instructive ex- 
ample of the distinctive individualism of these Apostles 
co-operating in the grand result, The advanced position 
taken by Stephen in his grasp of the meaning of Messi- 
anic cflicve and his position as the forerunner and proba- 
bly the inspirer of Paul, is no new discovery. There is 
even some good reason for Dr. Briggs’s belief that 
Stephen apprehended the doctrine of the Messiah in the 
Same terms which had drawn down on Jesus the wrath 
of the Pharisees and in terms which carried his teaching 
up to the danger point. Stephen, however, belongs with 
Paul and is properly connected with him in this volume, 
rather than with Peter, 

The difference between Peter and James as we study 
the two in this volume is one which implies more differ- 
ence in essential conception than between Peter and 
Paul. The constant assertion of the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles was that the revelation made to him moved on lines 
of suggestion and on principles laid down by Peter from 
the first. The comparative study of the Apostle’s doc- 
trine confirms this assertion, tho Paul went far beyond 
Peter in fullness and richness, and especially in his con- 
ception of the Caurch as the organized body of Carist. 

With James the case appears to have been different. 
While Peter, under the Pentecostal revelation, sprang 
forward to a truly universal conception of the kingdom 
of grace, James does not seem to have advanced beyond 
a narrow and repressive interpretation of the bare words 
Which had come to him from the Lord. Dr. Briggs pro- 
foundly traces the root of his conservatism to a failure to 
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apprehend the new kingdom on its spiritual side. He 
says: 

‘James does not advance beyond the simple words of 
Jesus with reference to the second Advent. He does not 
seem to have apprehended the spiritual kingdom of grace. 
He sees the Messiah reigning in glory and his speedy Ad- 
veut as judge.” 

This is the exact counterpart of the position of the 
modern preinillennarians. They fail to apprehend the 
spiritual kingdom and halt with James in a conception 
of the kingdum of God as corporeal and unspiritual as 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of the corporeal presence in 
the sacrament, 

The fullest development and the largest space are 
givenin this volume to the Messianic ideas of the Apostle 
Paul anithe Apostle John, Of the Pauline conception 
we can only say inthe briefest manner that Dr. Briggs 
asserts that, in distinction from James, Paul conceives of 
Christ as enthroned in Heaven and of his reign as a spir- 
itual one, while his three stages of salvation are all eth- 
ical. He conceives of the enthronement of Christ in 
connection with his resurrection, but ‘* nowhere uses 
kingdom in the soteriological sense. The kingdom of 
Paul is always eschatological.” So, too, he never uses 
the kingdom for earthly organizations, or earthly rela- 
tions. ‘‘The Church is his term for the kingdom of 
grace of the Gospels.” Dr. Briggs asserts that the Church, 
as the organized body of Christ, is a conception of Paul, 
not used in the epistles of Peter or Jude, or the first or 
second of John, and very rarely anywhere in the New 
Testament. Reserving kingdom, as he does, for the 
kingdom of glory, he uses Church for the kingdom of 
grace, of Jesus and the primitive Christians. With him 
the Church of the Messiah is the inheritor of Israel, 
Believers are the children of Abraham, the true Israel. 
Israel after the flesh was rejected ; but on the spiritual 
Israel the Gentiles were grafted, and Paul’s three stages 
of salvation in Christ must be regarded as distinctly eth- 
ical, 

In allusion to the recent attempts in Eugland and in 
Germany, to call in question the virgin-birth of Jesus, 
we quote this significant passage from the work before 
us : 

“It is very striking, that in all these various references 
to the incarnation, the kenosis, the manifestation, the 
epiphany, the sending and the entrance into the world, 
there is not a word or a suggestion of the virgin birth, of 
the Gospel of the Infancy in Matthew and Luke. It is 
quite evident that the doctrine of the incarnation in the 
theology of the Apostles was constructed without any 
reference, direct or indirect, to the virgin-birth. The virgin- 
birth cannot, therefore, be essential to the doctrine of the 
incarnation. That cannot be an essential doctrine of the 
New Testament which seems to be unknown to the Apos- 
tles, and which finds no expression in the theology of 
Peter, James, Paul and Jobn.” 

What becomes on this view of the matter of the inspired 
validity of the historic facts as given by Matthew and 
Luke? 

Nearly one-half of the entire volume before us is de- 
voted to the exposition of the Messianic conceptions of 
John, the larger part of this being occupied with the 
exceedingly difficult and perplexing problem of the 
Apocalyptic revelations. Here we meet the most strik- 
ing variation from the traditional line which Dr, Briggs 
is responsib'e for in this volume. We find him here 
changing the position he had previously taken, and 
declaring for the documentary hypothesis of the compo- 
sition of the Apocalypse, which he had previously de- 
nied. In the Presbyterian Review for January, 1888, 
Professor Briggs avowed himself unable to accept that 
hypothesis, which bad just been proposed with consid- 
erable array of critical learning and ingenuity of rea- 
soning by VOlter, Weiz:iicker and Vischer; Harnack, 
Schiirer, Dillmann and other critical authorities approv- 
ing. The reasons alleged by Dr, Briggs at that time for 
his dissent were that the evidences were insufficient, the 
objections insuperable and, particularly, that the book 
had in its structure a unity which was lost in this the- 
ory of its composition. That unity he adheres to still 
more strongly than ever, holding it to he the impression 
the apostolic author, as final editor, has left on the 
Apocalypse. ‘That editor he believes to be the Apostle 
John. At least this would seem to be the import of his 
remark, that ‘‘ we must think of the Apostle John as the 
author of the Apocalypse of the Epistles to the seven 
churches, and of the Apocalypses of the Seals and the 
Bowls, and all the matter related thereto.” The author- 
ship of the other parts of the book he leaves in doubt, 
and declares to be a matter of small importance, as, in 
his opinion, the inspiration and canonicity of the book 
remains the same whether the final editor was the 
Apostle John or some other prophet of the apostolic 
age. We have no space to discuss this proposition, tho 
it is open to many serious objections, 

The net result of Dr. Briggs’s position as to the compo- 
sition of the Apocalypse has, however, some points which 
must be regarded as a gain for the sound and conserva- 
tive interpretation of the book, That it supplies the long- 
sought key to the Apocalypse we do not believe, nor 
does Dr. Briggs himself. He even asserts that this key 
has not yet been found. But this great gain this theory 
certainly brings with it, that it relieves us of the neces- 

sity of interpreting these various apocalypses, of the 
Beasts, the Bowls, the Seals, the Dragon and the rest, as 
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intended to describe a succession of events which have 
their counterpart in the secular history of the world, 
On the theory now suggested for their interpretation 
they all have one subject and must be regarded as so 
many attempts to develop, from different points of view, 
in different ways, and in apocalypses which are 
always varying and in many respects apparently incon- 
gruous (p. 559), the revelation which the divine Spirit 
would make known to the churches of what could not be 
known before the death, resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus (p. 307.) In the author’s words: 

“The Apocalypse of Jesus is the key to theApocalypse of 
John and a guide to the interpretation of its mysteries. 
The Apocalypse of John is the last Apocalypse of Jesus 
and that is equally true whether it comes from the Apostle 
Jobn or an unknown John, whether it was composed by 
one author, or is the compilation of several apocalypses.”’ 

This notice should not end without at least some recog- 
nition of the very full and instructive discussion in this 
volume of the millennium (p. 341 ef ss.), which in sharp 
opposition to the premillenial view on the one hand, and 
to the ordinary view introduced by Daniel Whitby on the 
other, is defined as ‘‘the period of the Kingdom of Christ in 
its domination in the world,” beginning with the suprem- 
acy of the Church or Kingdom of Christ over the Roman 
Empire, and corresponding in general with the duration 
of the Church as the triumphing institution of the world 
in the last complete period of human history. The end 
is the second Advent of Christ to judgment, and after 
this the state of blessedness and glory, the new heavens 
and the new earth. Meantime the Gospel develops its 
power in human history and life, regenerating, redeem- 
ing, in the silent force of its divine life, on the method 
laid down in the parable of the leaven or of the mustard 
seed, 


_ 
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History of Religion, A Sketch of Primitive Religions 
Beliefs and Practices, and of the Origin and Character of 
the Great Systems. By Allan Menzies, D.D. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50.) The fundamental objec- 
tion which this book may raise in Christian readers is that 
its method seems to remove both Judaism and Christianity 
from the supernatural to the natural plane. The author 
apparently anticipated this stricture, and goes as far as 
he can to meet it by saying that he is not writing of re- 
ligions in their supernatural relations, but only as they 
have been developed within the sphere of mundane history. 
His history starts with a definition of religion as the 
‘* worship of unseen powers from a sense of need.’”’ We in- 
terpret this as a distinct definition of religion as having a 
relation to the supernatural world, a confession of faith in 
it and dependence upon it. As to the origin of religion in 
man, Professor Menzies considers its development a psycho- 
logical necessity, a position which goes far to implying the 
intuitive origin of religious sentiment in the mind, After 
a series of chapters which are designed to trace the devel- 
opment of this natural recognition of religion and its evo- 
lution, hand in hand with civilization, into natural re- 
ligions, the author proceeds to treat, in Part II, Isolated 
National Religions, such as those of Babylon and Assyria, 
China, Egypt. In Part III hecomes to the Semitic group ; 
in Part 1V to the Aryan group. Part V is devoted to 
Christianity as the Universal Religion. 


In a letter to the Academy, of April 13th, Mrs. Lewis an- 
nounces that she has succeeded in transcribing from the 
Sinai Palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels about twelve hun- 
dred lines, in addition to the matter heretofore transcribed 
and published, also filling up about a thousand lines hith- 
erto incomplete, besides a number of corrections to the 
former transcription, some of which she specifies, It thus 
appears that the criticisms and predictions in the notice in 
THE INDEPENDENT are fully borne out, and have proved to 
be of real scientific use, in the furtherance of thorough in- 
vestigation. Doubtless the publication of a parallel edi- 
tion with the Curetonian, or of a work to cover the same 
ground, will now be suspended till Mrs. Lewis’s return 
with her new matter. It is remarkable that where three 
scholars intended to leave but the merest gleanings, such 
an aftermath should be reaped; but palimpsests do not 
usually give up all they have ata forty days’ attack in un- 
favorable circumstances. 


The Treatise de Spiritu Sancto, The Nine Homilies of 
the Hexwmeron and the Letters of Saint Busil the Great, 
Archbishop of Cwsarea, Translated with notes by the 
Rev. Blomfield Jackson, M.A., Vicar of St. Bartholemew’s 
and Fellow of King’s College, London. (The Christian 
Literature Co., New York. $4.00.) This volume contains 
the Letters and select works of St. Basil, and is the 
eighth in the second series of the ‘‘ Select Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers.’’ The connection of Dr. Schaff 
with this work was terminated by his death. That of Dr. 
Wace ended with the previous volume ; but the editor of 


this volume has profited by his friendly aid and counsels. 
The edition on which this translation is based is the Bene- 
dictine issued by Migne. The Hexwmeron is believed to 
be now for the first time published in English. Thesame is 
true of some of the Letters. 


Under the title of Rational Building, Macmillan & Co. 


bring out a translation, by George Martin Huss, of the im- , 


portant article on ‘‘Construction,” in the Dictionnatre 
Raisonné de L’ Architecture Francaise, by M. Eugéne 
Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc. This article, important as it is, 
has never before been fully translated into English. The 
Dictionnaire Raisonné is one of Viollet-le-Duc’s most 
valuable works, and the article on ‘Construction’ is as 
valuable as anything in it. His theory of the arch and 
arch construction and of the development of the round 
arch and romanesque architecture into Gothic, are full 
elaborated in it. His doctrine of equilibrium, vaults an 
buttresses and of the — theory of Gothic construc- 
tion, is fully developed in the same article. It ends with 
two interesting chapters on civil construction and military 
constructions. 
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The New Era of Song. Composed and ed- 
ited by I.V. Flagier, with a prelude by John 
H. Vincent. (Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Penn. 35 cents.) Ninety-eightof the one 
hundred and ninety tunes in this collection 
are written by the comparatively unknown 
composer who edits and compiles the book. 
He might have composed every tune and 
written every hymn, and we should not ob- 
ject ; but when such a collection is offered for 
the public service of song, we do object seri- 
ously. It is neither the hymns nor the songs 
of the Church, and the Church wants only 
these. The resultin this collection is that 
Mr. Flagler’s .ninety- eight tunes have 
pushed out the Church chorals. What re- 
mains is a meager, mangled fragment of 
the common song of the Church. The se- 
lection of hymns is better, but by no means 
satisfactory, and marred with examples of 
capricious impertinence, such as 

“ Bright gleams again Chautauqua’s wave,” 
and 

“The Chautauqua Doxology,” 
unless the collection is intended for private 
use at Chautauqua alone in which case we 
have nothing to say. 


Cycling for Health and Pleasure, An 
Indispensable Guide to the Successful Use 
of the Wheel. By Luther H. Porter. (Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. $1.25.) The 
author of this first-rate manual ond been 
president of several cycling clubs, and is 
himself an expert and enthusiastic wheel- 
man. His book is, from a practical and the- 
oretic point of view, by much the best we 
haveseen. It does not underrate the diffi 
culties of learning to ride. It does not as- 
sume that when one can sit on the saddle 
and drive ahead the whole problem is mas- 
tered. Mr. Porter shows his reader how to 
mount, how to acquire a firm seat, how to 
get and keep full command of the wheel, 
and how torun itin the best manner and 
with the least labor. Every important 
point is illustrated with diagrams, and 
they are very carefully and accurately made 
to show just the point which should be in 
evidence. Cyclers, who are even able to ride 
with considerable comfort and ease, can 
learn enough from this manual to add very 
much both to their command and enjoy- 
ment of the wheel. 


The Arena Publishing Co. bring out a 
booklet by Adeline Knapp on economic 
questions, which has some very good ele- 
mentary economics in the first papers and 
some very palpable nonsense in the next. 
She makes a brilliant success of her attempt 
to show how a dole of a thousand dollars a 
day toevery citizen would bring the whale 
social machine to a dead stop, and in the 
paper on the “Sick Man”’ who died because 
everything went to one organ she gives 
an elementary view of -the economic value 
of distribution. The author’s great discov- 
ery isa distinetion between labor and the 
laborer. The point she proposes in her far- 
cical tale of ‘‘ The Discontented Machine ”’ 
for the reconstruction of economics is that 
we pay labor perhaps well enough, but 
when we pay labor we pay the laborer noth- 
ing. This is verily agrand discovery. Sup- 
pose we drop metaphors and change the 
statement alittle, so as no longer to speak 
of paying labor which is only a metaphor, 
and, coming down to reality, speaking of 
thingsexactly as they are, would it not be 
the laborer who got his pay then ? 


Macmillan & Co. have just issued from 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, an additional 
Section of A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. By Henry Bradley, 
M.A. It advances the work in this division 
from Fanged to Fee, and contains 897 main 
words, 179 combinations explained under 
these, and 187 subordinate words; total, 

1,268. Of the main words 220 are marked 
obsolete and 27 alien. The Section is re- 
markable for the absence of modern scien- 
tific terms or other recent words, and for the 
number occurring in the vocabulary which 
‘have along history as coming down from 
the Old English period or which were intro- 
duced not later than the fourteenth century. 
in many of these the development of mean- 
ings traced will be found interesting, as, for 
example, in the articles on fantastic, fan- 
tasy, farm, fascinate, fashion, fast (adj. 
and adv.), fault, fastidious, favour, 
feat, feature. (New York. 
tion.) 


The Ninth Biennial Report of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture (F. D. 
Coburn, Capitol Building, Topeka), con- 
tains much interesting matter bearing on 
the means possessed by an agricultural 
State of enduring the pressure of hard 
times and of providing against bad seasons. 
In the two years covered by this report 
Kansas has raised from her soil a product 
valued at $236,000,000. The severe drought 
‘has drawn attention to irrigation and 


60 cents a sec- 


fear, - 
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plants which strike the root deep into the 
soil or grow from deep bulbous roots like 
alfalfa. This Report gives an encouraging 
and instructive account of what has been 
done in both of these ways in Kansas, and of 
what is doing in other ways to protect the 
State against the calamity of dry seasons. 


Poems New And Old. By George Cotter- 
ell. (London: David Nutt. $1.00.) The 
thouchtful critic gives a certain painstak- 
ing attention to verse like this of Mr. Cot- 
terell’s. It is typical and affords a meas- 
ure of culture. Mr. Cotterell is not a born 
poet; he is, however, a versifier trained to 
a deftness quite admirable. There were 
Greek word-artists in Alexandria, about 
three centuries before Christ, who had Mr. 
Cotterell’s impression of the poet’s func- 
tions. They are forgotten now. But Mr. 
Cotterell sometimes gets close to Nature 
and sings with a glad if not a fresh voice, 
and then we feel how cunning indeed his 
flourish of the stylus. 


Love Songs of Childhood, By Eugene 
Field. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) We are always ready to give Mr. 
Field the benefit of our prejudice in his 
favor. He caught up our admiration long 
ago, and has held it high. This present 
little volume is for the wee children. Many 
a quaint touch sets an inner chord of sym- 
pathy to vibrating, as when he sings ‘ All 
Aboard for Shut-eye Town,” or ‘‘ Boo!” and 
Mr. Field has a way of doing such good 
things with such a careless hand! The 
publishers have done their part well. 


We have received the Proceedings of the 
Annual Congress of the National Prison 
Association of the United States, held at 
Saint Paul, Minn, June 16th-20th, 1894. 
The most important number in this volume 
isthe exceedingly able paper on Criminal 
Law Reform, by Eugene Smith, of this city. 
It is a strong plea forthe indeterminate sen- 
tence, and should be read in connection 
with the paper on ‘ Possible Penalties for 
Crime ; or, the Inequality of Legal Punish- 
ment,” by the Rev. Fred. H. Wines. Other 
important papers are on ‘‘ Preventive and 
Reformatory Work,” ‘‘Care of Discharged 
Convicts,”’ ‘‘ How to Popularize Prison Re 
form,’’ ete. 


Sermon-sketehes. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) By the Rev. W. 
H. Hutchings. Wedonot know what may 
be the needs of the rural clergy of the 
Anglican Church, but we are very sure that 
there is no place in the American churches 
for such a crutch as this is. It is a series of 
sketches ‘‘ taken from some of the Sunday 
lessons throughout the Church Year” for 
the use of preachers in preparing their 
sermons. No surer nor more rapid method 
of destroying a preacher or the pulpit itself 
could be invented. 


Edited by Frederick 
Lawrence Knowles. (Middletown, Conn. : 
The Editor. $1.00.) We have a liking for 
college boys, and we always peep into their 
literature with a sympathetic squint. The 
verses here cast together into a neat vol- 
ume are collected from the undergraduate 
publications of Wesleyau University. With 
one’s eyes shut it would be hard to distin- 
guish some of the pieces from average 
“magazine poetry,’”’ printed to fill in the 
blanks between prose articles. We leave 
it to the young gentlemen interested to 
construe our criticism. 


Wesleyan Verse. 


Ancient and Historic Landmarks in the 
Lebanon Valley. By the Rev. P. C. Croll 
(Lutheran Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, $1.50.) This volume 1s a delightful 
review of the Moravian and German Re- 
formed memorials of that most delightful 
of all valleys, Lebanon Valley, Pennsy)- 
vania, Mr, Croll is an inspiring guide, 
filled with the two prime requisites for 
such a task—local knowledge and enthusi- 
asm. The book is much aided by the 
numerous illustrations of houses and 
scenes famous in the religious history of 
the country. 

Imagination in Dreams and Their 
Study. By Frederick Greenwood. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) This is an 
interesting study of dreams and dreaming, 
and we are not bound to accept all or any 
of the author’s theories before we can enjoy 
his essays. Tosay the least, a most ingen- 
ious method of analysis and ratiocination 
is used to account for the mental condition 
of the dreamer and to explain the modus 
operundi of dreaming. It is a book provo- 
cative of thought, and in many ways pleas- 
ingly suggestive. 


The Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston, 
$1.25) publish an interesting biographic 
sketch of Prince Bismarck, by Charles 
Lowe, M.A., author of ‘‘ Alexander III of 
Russia,”’ etc. The volume is a condensa 


tion of the author’s larger work in two 
volumes octavo. It is written in attractive 
style, contains much fresh matter which 
has come to light since the author’s larger 
publication, ten years ago, and supplies the 
need of a good, short and reliable popular 
life of the great German statesman. 


Miriam, a Christ-Child. (Fleming H 
Revell Co., New York.) This booklet is the 
memorial of a child of great promise, cut 
off in her ninth year. It contains glimpses 
of a child glorified by genius and with the 
smile of Heaven upon her. The examples of 
her little poems and of her musical compo- 
sition are extraordinary for a child of her 
age. The memoir will be a sweet and com- 
forting one for some sad hearts who have 
known the same sorrow. 


Among the Northern Hills. By W. C. 
Prime, LL.D. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) Thereare twenty sketches from the 
lifein this little volume, and they are all 
delightful. Whether Mr. Prime writes of 
4 ‘trout stream,’ an ‘‘ Up-Country Art- 
ist,” “Thursday Evening Meeting,’’ or 
* Peanuts and Tobacco,” he is always fas- 
cinating and always entertaining. Itisa 
charming book for an evening at home, 
wholesome and inspiring. 


Churches and Castles of Medieval 
France. By Walter Cranston Larned. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50). 
A very pleasing book is this, in which the 
healthy observer, the literary explorer, 
running in out-of-the-way paths, and the 
lover of good photographic reproductions of 
fine buildings are about equally combined. 
The work is all done well. The typography 
is particularly attractive. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, (Boston and New 
York, $1.25) publish a neat octavo edition 
of the After-Dinner and Other Specches of 
Gov. John D. Long. It is a striking collec- 
tion which Massachusetts may be proud to 
add to its oratory. It begins with two com- 
memorative addresses on Webster and 
Wendell Phillips, and includes orations on 
a yreat variety of subjects and occasions, 
thirty-eight in all. 


Army Boys and Girls. By Mary G. 
Bonesteel. (John Murphy & Co., Balti- 
more. $1.00.) A series of short, bright and 
sometimes romantic stories, whose scenes 
are laid at our military posts and camps, 
whose soldiers and their children furnish 
most of the characters. ‘The author knows 
how to invent a good story and togive it a 
good name, 


The Devil’s Playground, by John Mackie 
(New York, Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 
75 cents), is a story of life and love in the 
West, and a right good story it is for an 
hour’s reading on car or boat when leisure 
wives sauce to the refreshment. Some of 
the scenes are notably well sketched, and 
there is an abundance of picturesque inci 
dent. 


Songs from the Granite Hills of New 
Hampshire. By Clark B. Cochrane. (Bos- 
ton: Cupples & Patterson. $1.25.) This 
book of verse is provincial in every line, and 
wears the badges of bucolic sincerity. Mr. 
Cochrane has his criticism of life and his 
simplicities of expression which are pleas- 
ing and acceptable. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Four articles on the Bicycle will appear 
in the June Scribner. 





.- The June number of The School Re- 
view will contain the official report of the 
Classical Conference, held in Ann Arbor in 
March, 


. Harper & Bros. announce the first two 
volumes of a translation of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Barras, Member of the Directorate,” 
edited with general introduction, etc., by 
George Duruy. 


..The May number of Poct-Lore is the 
Browning anniversary number, “ Annals 
of a Quiet Browning Club” and ‘* Mr, 
Sludge, the Medium,”’ by the Rev. Francis 
B. Hornbrooke, are the leading articles. 


....F. Tennyson Neely announces the re- 
moval of his Chicago office to 254 Franklin 
Street. The Eastera office of the house, 
where a full stock of its publications is also 
carried, is at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

....In The New England Kitchen for May 
Ellen H. Richards writes of ‘* Luncheons 
for School Children,’’ and illustrates the 
method of serving them to Boston school 
children. Hints for ‘‘The School Lunch 
Basket’ are also given in the same num- 
ber. 


..-A new novel by Mr. Frank R. Stock- 
ton will be published immediately by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, entitled ‘‘ The Ad- 
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ventures of Captain Horn.” “The Plate 
City,’ a story of New England life by Mr. 
Bliss Perry, will be issued by the same 
publishers, 


.... Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of Boston 
will issue in June an unusually attractive 
volume on Abraham Lincoln. The book 
will contain the forty-two articles on Lin- 
coln printed in THE INDEPENDENT of April 
4th, and also an Introduction by Dr. Wijl- 
liam Hayes Ward. 


.. City and State is the name of the new 
paper to be established in Philadelphia and 
published weekly in the interest of good 
government. To say that it will be under 
the entire control of Mr. Herbert Welsh js 
to bespeak for it the sympathy and support 
of the better class of citizens. 


--Among D. Appleton & Co.’s new an- 
nouncements are “Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America,” by Frank M, 
Chapmab ; *‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and 
Garden,”” by M. F. Schuyler Mathews: 
“The Story of Primitive Man” in the 
‘*Library of Useful Stories,” and Count 
Tolstoi’s new work of Fiction, ‘‘ Master and 
Man,” for which Mr. W. D. Howells has 
written the introduction. 


....‘‘A Lost Endeavor,” a story of the 
Pacific, by Guy Boothby, is the next of the 
‘Tris Series” to be published by Macmillan 
& Co. It will be followed by Miss Jane 
Barlow’s ‘“‘Maureen’s Fairing.” Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Life’’ will be 
brought out in a pocket edition by thesame 
publishers, who also annouuce a new series 
of ‘“* Royal Naval Handbooks,” to be edited 
by Commander C. N. Robinson, author of 
“The British Fleet,’ recently issued by 
Macmillan. 


.Dr. Elliot Coues’s new limited edition 
of “'The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgom- 
ery Pike,” reprinted in full from the orig- 
inal Philadelphia edition of 1810, and more 
than doubled in size by the addition of val- 
uable matter, will be published early in the 
autumn by the Robert Clarke Company, 61 
-65 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. It will 
be uniform with Dr. Coues’s ‘‘ Lewis and 
Clark.”’ The edition is limited to 150 copies 
on hand-made linen paper, $20 per set, three 
vols., and 1,000 copies on fine laid book- 
paper, $10 per set. 


.H.S. Nichols, 3 Soho Square and 624, 
Piccadilly, London W., announces an en- 
tirely new translation into English of Vie- 
tor Hugo’s romances, in twenty eight vol- 
umes, illustrated with 560 etchings in the 
volumes and 70 large etchings in a port- 
folio. The price of the Holland paper 
edition, limited to 1,000 copies, is one guinea 
per volume, net ; that of the Japanese vel-, 
lum edition, limited to 100 copies, is two 
guineas per volume. The same publishers 
announce that the Dramas of Victor Hugo 
in ten volumes, uniform with the “ Ro- 
mances,’’ will soon be ready. 


en oe 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Missouri Botanical Garden, Sixth Annual Re- 
ort. lxily, pp. It. St. Louis: Published 
yy the Board of Trustees 

Gospel Light; or, Hymns and Tunes for All Oc- 
casions of Christian Work and Worship. 
Edited by H. R. Christie, 8x6, pp. 432. 
Published by the R. M. McIntosh Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Guide Printing and Publish- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky $0 

iecenney Addresses. By A. McLean. 
pp. 298. St. Louis: Christian cone “en 

The Cause of Hard Times. By Ur wcker 
W444, pp. v, 14. Boston: Little, oo e 

Ple asure-Cyc ane 
186. "he sa 

The Lady of io Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Bart. Edited with Notes by Homer B. 
Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. With Suggestions 
and Plans for Study Topics for Essays, etc. 
74x54, pp. 24. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Co 

A Laboratory Guide for An pe mentary Course 

in General Biology, By J. H. Pillsbury, A.M. 

New York. Ths same). 

Selected and Arranged 

744x5, pp. 368, The same. 

Wilberforce 

Conh. 1 


74x5, pp. 171. 
Choice English Lyrics, 
by James Baldwin. 


Philip MacGregor. By Wililam 
Newton, 8x5, pp. 3i8. Hartford, 
The Student Publishing Co 


The Mississippi Basin. The Struggle in America 
between England and France. — 17.106 
With fuil ¢ ‘artographic al Illustration from 
Contempor ait Sources. By Justin Winsor. 

0x6, pp. ix, 488. ~~ and New York: 

Houghton, *wimin at 

Ten New Baalena seaiceiiens and their ae 
Visitors. By Clarence Moores We TMX 
534, Sh xi, 142. The same 

Charles Francis Barnard, A Sketch of His Life 
and Work. By Francis Tiffany. 7¢x5}4, PP- 
21. The same 

Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. The 
Translations from the French. By Helen B. 
Jastrow. Edited, with an Introductory Mem- 
oir, by Morris Jastrow, Jr. 8x5, PP- X¥s 
309. The same 

Letters of Celia Thaxter. 
Friends, A. F. and R. L. 
The same 


A Ta and Other Stories. 
Wright. 7x4, pp. 287. 
Seri pner’s Sons.... 

History of Religion. A Sketch of Primitive 
Religions, Beliefs and Practices, and of the 
Origin and Character of the Great Sy: ster 
By Allan Menzies, DD. 745, pp- xiil, 
The same 

My Karly Travels and Adventures in Ameriss 
and Asia, By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L sul, 
two volumes, 734x5i6, Vol. I, pp. XIX, 

Vol. If, pp. ix, 425. The same 
Two Women; or, “Over the Hills and Far 4 avg: 

By Lida Ostrom Vanamee. 6X4, 

New York: The Merriam Co va 
A Modern Pagan. A Novel. By Constance’ , 5) 
» Goddard Du Bois 8x5ig, pp. 276. The same 
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A Tale of the Deepdale Mills. 
Robert ) = a4 x544, pp. xi, 287. 
Chicago & New York: F. Tennyson Neely.. 
The One too Many. » E. Lynn Linton. 7x 
544, pp. 358, The sa 
Market Value. A ae 
At 76x! 544, pp. vil, 329. The sam 
In the Old Chateau. A Stor 
land. By ohana Henry Savage. %1¢xh\s, 
PP. 339. TNE SAME... ......ceecscereccccccereres 
God Spake all foe Words. By James H, 
Bronkes. 7x54, pp. 152. Sold by the Rev. 
1. W. Allen, D.D. "tow. Board of Pub., St. 
ta PE busestdckibeeacerrtdoceise agrcadones 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
November, 1894, to April, [895. Vol. XLIX, 
ext, pp. viil, 960. New York: The Cencury 8 


achel Dene. 
" B 


4 Grant Allen. 


a Russian ro 








sudan (ebpmeeed tases resancsianreginusbeesace 100 
me King in Toller: ~ A. Rotert W. Chambers. 
6lgx4, pp. OE a atecseicckssac ain 64 75 
A — punt By pian Ho 646x4, 
—_ . 22t. ford. By Anthony” Hope "6 075 
An Experiment in Altruism. ~ = oy 
Hastings, ae pp. vi, 213. ew 
Mi iemillan & SKRES Sear eee renee 075 


A Brief Desc sot Geography of the Empire 
State. For use of Schools. Illustrated. By 
Cc. W. Bardeen axe. pp. vill, 126 Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: pa ceeckccuncsaseceves 075 


Death and rh etn i An inqury into 
their true nature, By Calvin 8S, Gerhard; 
D.D. igxb, pp. 240. Philadelphia: Charles 
GC, BIBER. oe scsiccecsccvccees 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. Appleton & C0, § New Books 


The Female Offender. 


By Prof. C&sAR LOMBROSO and WILLIAM 
Ferrero, The first volume in the 
Criminology Series, edited by W. DouG- 
LAS MORRISON, Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

In“ the Female Offender” we see the manner in 
which Lombroso applies the anthropological method, 

He examines whether, and to what extent, the female 











criminal differs from the averag} woman in bedtly . 


and mental characteristics. Asa result of this exam- 
ination he arrives at meny interesting conclusions as 
to the personal or in lividual conditions which are 
calculated to turn women into offenders against 
criminal law. 


General Sheridan. 


By General HENRY E. DAVIES. With Por- 
trait and Maps. A new volume in the 
Great Commanders Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50, 

General Davies served with distinction in the 
Cavalry Cocps of the Army of the Potomac under 
General Sheridan and took partin the latter's nu- 
merous battles. His close military and personal as- 
sociation with General Sheridan imparts « peculiar 
value to this biography. 


+ . ’ 
Friedrich Froebel’s 
Pedagogics of the Kinder- 

garten; — . 

Or, His Ideas concerning the Play and 
Playthings of the Child, Translated by 
JOSEPHINE JARVIS. International Edu- 
cation Series. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This book holds the keynote of the “New Educae 
tion,” and will assist many iN a correct comprehen- 
sion of the true principles underlying the practical 
outcome of Froebel’s thought. Although extant for 
nearly fifty years, his ideas are stillin need of eluci- 
dation, and the average kindergartner and primary- 


school teacher grasps but a superficial meaning of 
the methods suegested. 


The New Moon. 


By C. E. RAIMOND, author of ‘George Man- 
deville’s Husband,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The author has proved an ability to tell a story 1a- 
terestingly, and characterized by fine literary quall- 
ty. A tale so acute in analysis and so modern in feel- 
ingas" Tie New Moon” will be certain of a favor- 


able reception. 
The Wish. 


A Novel. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. With 
a Biographical Iutroductiou by ELIzZA- 
BETH LEE zmo. Cloth, $1.00, 

Competent critics have assigned to Sudermann a 
tank in Germany corresponding to that of Kipling 
and Barrie in England, although his point of view, 

Which is more or les3 that of Ibsen, is quite distinct, 

While he pictures modern life in its manifold as- 

pects, he has sought to maintain Joubert’s maxim 

that “fiction has no right to exist unless it is more 

beautiful than r-ality.” Sudermann has gained a 

place in contemporary literature which renders 

Some knowledge of his art indispensable, and it is 

believed that his powerful romance e, The Wish,” 

will be welcomed by observant readers, 


Fidelis. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, authorof ‘‘A Marriage 
Ceremony,” ‘A Little Minx,” etc. No. 
167, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 ce nts; cloth, $1.00. 

The animated and always interesting stories of 
— ambridge have obtained a well-merited popu- 
tons — respects “ Fidelis” is her most am- 

and it is safe to predict for it a marked 


SI 
uecess among readers of wholesome and entertain- 
ing fiction, 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
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Public Library Hand-Book, Denver. By the 
Public Library of Denver. 4x1, of 182, 
Denver, Col.: The Carson-Harper Co......... 


Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story. sae 
and Deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M.D. 
Rook V. 9x6, pp. 1 Detroit: Howard Pub- 
lishing Co 
The Tragical Historie of our late Brother 
Rot Earl of Essex, and the newly dis- 
pane | Tragedy, Mary Queen of Scots. 
Deciphered from_the works of Sir Francis 
Bacon. By Orville W. Owen, M.D. 9x6, pp. 
0. Pe eadscetancensedekcetesavecanetess 
The Phantom Death, and Other Stories. By W. 
Clark Russell. With illustrations by F. A: 
Carter. 64%x4, pp. 226. New York: Freder- 
Be Pic RN linscecectsnscnavcncescvesessesgecs $0 7. 
A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. X. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream.  10x7, pp. 
xaute, 357. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 








Sant ’Tlario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Bs I cee vccdccndercoscsnscccessess 


Missions at Home and Abroad. Pa pers and Ad- 
dresses prevented at the World’s onarese 
of Missions, October 2-4, 1893, a 
the Rev. F.’M. Wherry D.D. 784x514, pp. 4 
New York: American 
Dion and the Siby Is A Classic Novel. a4 Miles 
Gerald Keon. TAO, pr. 475. New York: 
Catholic School Bo 
Manual of Preaching. ar tures on Homiletics. 
By Franklin W. Fisk. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 81g¢\5%. pp. xv, 387. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son . ° 
A History of the Presbyterian Church 'n 
United States. By Kobert Ellis Thompson, 
D.D. (American Church History Series.) 
846x554, pp. xxxi, 424. New York: The Chris- 
VAT PASREMMIED OO soc. + <cc0cseccccececcsccesess 
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\ Fidelis. 
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ract Society 2 00 


Mears Vertical Penmanship. Numbers 1-6. 
ew 


Social Damnation. By one of the Damned. 74x 
» PP. 236 


Distaff and Spindle. Sonnets by Mary ening 
Townsend. 8x6, pp. Ixix. ‘The sam 
The Three Graces.. A Novel. By the ct 
With Illustrations by Maria L. Kirk. 734x 
SG a BO irertsecices. < + céenense 


The Female Offender. By Prof. Cesar Lom- 
roso und Wm. Ferrero. With an Introduc- 
on by W. Douglas Morrison. Illustrated, 
56x5'4,. PP. xxvi, 318. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & b ceccccescccccccccecesecesce-ccocececcecce 
Great Commaniers Series. General Sheridan. 
By Gen. Henry F, Davies. With Portrait 
and Maps. 734x544, pp. vill, 332. 
The Wish. A Novel. By Hermann Suder- 
mann. Translated by Lily Henkel. With 
a Riographical Introduction by Elizabeth 
Lee, 734x5. pp. 309. The same...... .......+. 
A Novel. By Ada Cambridge. \ 
CU IP MIE ca. Kccecennessenc es -cosesane 1 Of 
Colonel Norton. A Novel. By Florence Mont- 
omery. T¢s5\4, BP ‘ 461. New York: 
songmans, Green & ( 
Heart of the World. 


By H. Rider Haggard. 


The Time Machine. An Invention. By H. 
Wells. 64x4, pp. 216. ang York: Heiry 
Holt & Co. = 

David Douglas : ‘and His Wite. By Mrs. “ 

cott. Tix 1483, Chicago: Woman's 
Seanpesemas ub. “Association....... < 

Racine’s Athalie. Edited with an Intror on, 

Coens a Treatise on Versifics ation. 











with Notes by Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. 
Taxi. pp. xxvi, 130. Boston, New York, 


Chicago: D.C. Heath & Co....0....ceeec cece 


York : Maynard, Merrill & Co ......... $0 % 


New York: Lovell Bros. Co....... 050 
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In America and Asia. 
2 vols., 12mo, $3.00, 


a newspaper corre spondent from 1866 to 1870, 


Nile, ¢ and the e xplorations in Palestine; 


an abiding historical and pictorial interest, 


Outre Mer 
Impressions of America. By 
BOURGET. 
French. 12mo, $1.75. 


quainted with your own country. 


add to this’ 
a sparkle of satire.”’ 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 


dese riptive talent; 
style, a vein of wit, 


Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, 
With 60 illustrations and 4 maps. 


and temper, 
and constitutes a v alu able 


politics in the East.” —London Times, 


Churches and Castles 


By WALTER CRANSTON LAKNED, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“A beautiful volume, 
the impressions of the great monuments of 
France made upon a traveler of rare and 
cultivated taste. A remarkably interesting 
book.”’— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. 


“Tam delighted with it... 


7" > ’ 
PHeopork Rooskevery, 


Author. 


it before,”’— Hon, 


By the 


Same 


16mo, 75 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
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Important New Publications ‘¢ 
My Early Travels and Adventures 


By Henry M. STANLEY, 





Mr, Stanley's new work relates his experiences and adventures during his brilliant career as 


scenes of pioneer, Indian, military, and mining life on the plains and inthe mountains of the far 
West; dese ribing with power and picturesqueness the opening of the Suez Canal, « voyage up the 
and narrating, witha symps athetic appreciation of Oriental 
life, the incidents and scenes of a journe y to the Caspian Sea and through Persia 
Its autobiographic value is equally remarkable. 


PAUL 
‘Translated from the 


“Go with him through the United States 
in this volume, and you will feel better ac- 
He isa 
close observer, a good worker, has great 
ipti a graceful 





With maps and portraits, 
Painting in vivid yet truthful colors the stirring 


the work has 


Lotos-Time in Japan 
By Henry T. Finck, author of 
“The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour,” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

* Adinirable realistic 
and nature, of every-day scenes and experi- 
ences in the Japan of to-day, One of the 
most interesting books on Jap man ever issued, 
It is handsomely illustrated, oe will hold the 
attention from title-page to finish,’ 


sketches, from life 








The Peoples and Politics of the Far East 
Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, 
Siam, and Malaya. 


Svo, $4.00. 

* Vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstaking in investigation, pleasant in tone 
and full of lively impressions of travel. 
and timely contribution to the study of contemporary life and 


of Medizval France 


It is the record of 





How to Know the Wild Flowers 


New edition, revised and enlarged, 
152 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 
This new edition of Mrs. Dana's popular book, which is hats -d from new plates throughout, 
contains fifty-two new illustrations ; also inc luding i in the text descriptions of about fifty addi- 
tional flowers, while many of the old descriptions have been rewritten or amp lified —thus 
greatly increasing the value and usefulness of the book, 
. It is so exactly the kind of book needed for outdoor folks who 
live in the country but know little of systematic botany, that it is a wonder no one has written 


ACCORDING TO SEASON. = ‘Talks 


Flowers in the order of their Appearance in the Woods 


\} kK 
Sec 


taoston Commercial Bulletin, 


and Portuguese colonies, 
By H&Nky Norman, 


Phe whole volume is thoroughly readable, 


English Seamen in 
the Sixteenth Century 
By James A. $1.75. 


“We need not say that Mr. Froude’s ac- 
count of the seamen is picturesque and iaspir- 
ing. His descriptive powers are superb, and 
he has drawn the mariners of Kngland with a 
master hand.”’— Church Standard. 


FROUDE. 8vo, 


With 
12mo, $1. 75, nel, 


about the 
and the Fields, 


153-457 Fifth _ N.Y. 
















LOOK FOR WATER (Ral 


oe NESE (RANES, ( 
IN OUR LEDGER & LINEN PAPERS 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


WESTFIELD, SS. 


“TC (RANE BROS. PAPER MAKERS, 








LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS 


are a special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 
They are preferred for their uniform surface, 
working perfectly on all machines. The light weights 


tor manifolding meet the requireinents of the largest 
consumers, Riilroads, {nsurance companies, etc. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade p Meationcez: imperced Novel- 





Union Square 36 Egat 14th Strost New York 


STATIONERY, ETC. 





The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 





pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
ples, 2 si Fer les, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
bo,.74 th Ave.. Now York, 


the ordinary machine-stamped, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Mississippi Basin. 


The Struggle in America Between England and 
France. 1697-1763. With full Cartographical Il- 
lustrations from Contemporary Sources. By 
JUSTIN WINSOR, author of “ Christopher Colum- 
bus,” etc. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
This volume takes up the story of American ex- 
ploration where Dr. Winsor left itin his * Cartier to 
‘rontenac.” It traces the counter movements of the 
English and French, in adventure, trade, and war, 
tor the possession of the Great Valley. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter. 


Edited by A. F. and R. L. With four portraits. 
Handsomely printed on the best paper, and care- 
fully bound, cloth, gilt top, uncut front and bot- 
tom, each volume bearing a statement that it is 
a copy of the First Limited Edition. A few 
copies have been bound entirely uncut, with paper 
label—making a most desirable volume for col- 
lectors or for the purpose of extension, 12mo, 
$1.50. 

A book of stngular literary and personal charm, 


— in a unique and exceedingly attractive 
style 


Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
16 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
gilt top, $6.00. 

These letters, with comparatively few exceptions, 
have never before been published. They date from 
1785 to 1833; are addressed to Mrs, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, John Murray and many others; 
they throw much new light on Coleridge’s life, char- 
acter, career and friendship; and the intimate and 
personal note running through them gives them a 
pecullar interest. 


Selected Essays by James 
Darmesteter. 


Translated from the French by HELEN JASTROW. 
Edited with an Introduction by Prof. MorRIs 
JASTROW, JR., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
With a portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 

A book of great interest on religions and Oriental 


subjects by one of the foremost scholars of modern 
‘rance, 


With 
2 vols. 8vo, 


Ten New England Blos- 


soms and their Insect 
Visitors. 

By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor in the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. With illustra- 


tions. Square 12mo, $1.25. 
A book of ten popular and delightful essays on cer- 
tain blossoms and the visitors they attract. 


Under the Man-Fig. 


A Novel. By M. E. M. DAVIS. 

A noteworthy novel, of which Texas is the scene, 
and the time during the Civil War. Mrs. Davis de- 
scribes the Southern scenes and “ plays” the South- 
ern characters with marked skill, giving to the scory 
eee atmosphere wholly natural and delight- 
ul. 


Ifino, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 East 17th Street. New York. 





MUSIC, 


NEW IN MUSIC 


——— 





—_—— So 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. 


Curtis and Florio, Price, 50 Cents. 


Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by €.E.Pratt. Price,5ic 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, % Cents. 
DON’T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 
25 Cents. 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
filton, Price, 25 Cente. 
THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. P rice,30c. 
THE JOHN CHURCH co, 
OINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ' 











EDUCATION. 
Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For circulars 


address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students. 
Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER. 
for the higher education of 


WELLS COLLEG young women. The revised 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admussion, courses of study, the history, equipment, 
and government of Wells College. 

WILLIAM E, WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 








WILSON COLLEGE wits. 


Classical, Scientific & Spectal Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 





\ A ESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
Worcester, Mass, four years’ courses 
in ‘Gil, Mechanical. Flectrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and Extensive laboratories and 
worksho je ana tn tor oquinve’. Leaman low, 
u a 3 information a 
For cay pave C, MENDENHALLy President, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER, 


Special Electrotype Edition, containing the Forty-two Articles 
on Abraham Linco'!n, with all the Editorials. 


Opinions of the Press and Correspondents. 


AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND GREAT 
HISTORICAL VALUE. 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS 
AND OTHERS, 


I bave read the Abraham Lincoln Num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT with the keenest 
enjoyment. To carry to a successful com- 
pletion a task of such magnitude as this 
gathering together of Lincoln letters proves 
boyond all doubt that THE INDEPENDENT 
is the greatest and most enterprising paper 
in America to-day. These letters by all 
means should be printed in book form with 
the added attraction of a few striking pic- 
tures. May the power of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT never grow less is the wish of 

A. G. CoBuRN, of Jos. Horne & Co. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 


It is a maguificent thing, a monument to 
your enterprise. It surpasses the Electrical 
Number of sometime ago, which, at the 
time, seemed about the furthest reach to 
which a single issue could go. 


Rev. Wm. J. A. GRIER, 


Bellevue, Penn. 

Let me congratulate you on the wonderful 
Liccoln Number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
There is enough material in it to makea 
book. I preached last night on Abraham 
Lincoln and used THE INDEPENDENT freely. 

Rev. G. T. REYNOLDs. 

Elizabeth, Penn. 

It seems to me [ cannot better serve my 
country, my fellow-citizens, and the cause 
of truth and liberty, which I love, than by 
spending sixty cents of my slender income 
in furnishing some of my friends copies of 
that famous Lincoln Number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, issued April 4th. 

D. H. CLAPP, 
Missionary of A. B. C. F. M., Shansi, 
China. 
Oberiin, O. * 


I want to express my admiration for the 
oumber of THE INDEPENDENT which con- 
tains Lincoln reminiscences by so many dif- 
ferent people. Itcalls to my mind the time 
he was in Meriden just before the April 
election in 1860. I remember very well in- 
troducing him to a Meriden audience. 

U. S. Senator O. H. PLATT. 

Meriden, Conn. 


I am not willing to omit my personal and 
hearty thanks to you and your associates 
for the pleasure you have conferred by 
“Abraham Lincoln—the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of his Assassination.”’ Itis a news 
paper group of which the great martyr is 
the commanding center that cannot in our 
day be equaled. 

JOSEPH F 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


Pres. . TUTTLE. 


, Ind. 


Allow me to say that of all the celebrated 
numbers published this seems to surpass 
them allin general interest. 


I hope it may 
be put into book form. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 


Gilford, N. Hl. 


Inclosed find one dollar (81.00) for ten cop- 
ics of the Lincoln Number. It seems as 
tho you had touched high-water mark in 
this number. I do not see how you can go 
beyond this. Yet the fact that you could 
do this would suggest that we need assign 
no limits for any future enterprise and suc- 
cess which THE INDEPENDENT may under- 
take. 

Hearty Songpabainttons from one of the 
“ Boys”’ of ’61-'65, who got four bullet-holes 
in his right leg at Fredericksburg, and by 
whose cot in Armory Square Hospital, ly- 
ing woutded, our beloved and immortal 
Lincoln sat with his hand in mine and ten- 
derly talked of my home and loved ones. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. D. WALLACE, 
Pastor Eighth Presbyterian Church, 

Chicago, Ill. 

This symposium on Lincoln has come to 
me as agreat answer to my long-felt want. 
I would like to write much of my pleasant 
emotions, both sentimental and instruct- 
ive, asl read it; but I will not. I simply 
want to say that as a young man, born too 
late to know anything of the great and 
noble man, I thank you for this masterly 
and varied presentation of his life and char- 
acter. Rev. GEo. W. LOVE. 

Lanesboro, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT has brought forth 
many fine special editions, but this is cer- 
tainly the best one. H. W. HARRIs. 

Alliance, O, 


EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIAL 
NOTICES. 


The New York INDEPENDENT of April 4th 
was a Lincoln Number, and it seems to us 
the most remarkable and valuable number 
of a religious journal ever published in 
America. ‘this is equivalent to saying 
that it was the most notable journalistic 
achievement of the religious press of the 
world.— Northern Christian Advocate. 


ANOTHER MASTERLY JOURNALISTIC FEAT, 

It contains seventy-eight columns of the 
most absorbingly interesting reminiscences 
of Lincoln by forty-two writers who person- 
ally knew or were intimately associated 
with bim. This Lincoln Number is only 
another of THE INDEPENDENT’S masterly 
journalistic feats.—The Workman. 


A MARVEL OF JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE, 
THE INDEPENDENT Of April 4th is a Lin- 
coln Number and, as usual, is a marvel of 
journalistic enterprise. It contains forty- 
eight pages, twenty-five and a half of which 
are devoted wholly to the life, labors and 
assassination of the great emancipator. 
The value of this issue, from a 
historical standpoint alone, is very great, 
while the amount of interesting, instruct- 
ive, patriotic reading matter it contains is 
truly marvelous.—Religious Telescope. 


As we announce in our editorial columns, we have made an ar- 
rangement with the well-known publishers, Messrs. THOMAS Y. 
CROWELL & COMPANY, of Boston, to bring out in book torm 
the forty-two contributions upon Abraham Lincoln which appeared 


in our great Lincoln Number of April 4th. 


The book will appear 


both in cloth and paper, and it is expected that it will be on the mar- 
ket in about thirty days. We have reprinted, in supplement form, 
the articles which appeared in the Lincoln Number, and still have 


on hand a few copies which can be had at ten cents each. 


After 


these few copies have been sold no niore will be printed by us, and 
no more either of the regular or supplemental edition can be fur- 


nished from this office. 


Correspondence relating to the articles in 
book form, as issued by THOMAS Y 


- CROWELL & COMPANY, 


should be addressed to them at Boston, Mass. 


FOR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INDEPENDENT SEE PAGE 35, 





Financial. 


THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


DOUBTLESS the majority of people were 
unprepared for the great advance which 
has taken place in nearly all the shares 
and many of the bonds dealt in on the 
stock exchanges. Signs of business im- 
provement there were, certainly ; signs 
which were noticed in different parts of 
the country and in different lines of trade ; 
signs, too, which warranted in conserva- 
tive minds the belief that we had reached 
the bottom of our business depression and 
that we should henceforth see a slow 
business recovery. 

Such sentiments would clearly have 
supported a firmer tone in the stock mar- 
kets and would have justified a level of 
prices higher than that ruling during our 
months of greatest depression. That 
would be the business view to take of the 
situation ; but speculation, being based 
as much on sentiment as on facts, 
does not intend to be bound by any 
small limitations. The human mind re- 
acts easily, and after a period of pessi- 
inism turns quickly to the other extreme— 
and to an extreme the Wall Street fluctua- 
tion has certainly gone. Good judges of the 
industrial situation do not hesitate to say 
that prices have gone beyond the improve- 
ment in business. Yet the same temper 
which changed so suddenly, is, so far as 
we can row see, in no mood yet to stop. 
London, where large capital is always ac- 
cumulating, is always the possible seat of 
a hugespeculation. Englishmen have al- 
ready invested about $700,000,000 in 
African gold mining, and so great has 
been the speculative fever in London in 
that particular and so prolonged that the 
descriptive term ‘Kaffir circus” has 
proved to be abundantly justified. These 
same Londoners have already purchased 
thousands of shares of our cheap stocks ; 
and if the craze for American rails at all 
approaches that for African shares, no one 
can tell when the highest point may be 
reached, Every English financial paper 
of standing advised that the United States 
bonds be not touched, yet the English 
people, with a truer instinct, over-sub- 
scribed for the entire issue. It may be, 
in the present craze also, that our foreign 
friends have a better insight into our great 
future than we who have for so long a 
time been bound down to the grindstone. 

Yet since present prices, and possibly 
future prices to a greater degree, have 
more than discounted the immediate fu- 
ture, it is possible that in time the ad- 
vance will not be found to have been 
justified as regards a few of our railway 
properties. This is only another way of 
saying that, when the excitement is over, 
discrimination must be exercised. Mean- 
while the effect upon business of an ad- 
vance in stock exchange prices accom- 
panied by an advance, even tho slight in 
the wholesale quotations for the important 
crops and commodities, must be great. 
The element of hope is just as important 
in trade as in religion, and the fact that 
good is expected as the outcome is itself a 
powerful factor in producing the looked- 
for result. In short, we may expect this 
summer tosee a better feeling everywhere 
and a gradual recovery in those lines of 
trade which have been most depressed, 
together with slightly better prices and 
slightly larger margins of profits. 

No review of the situation would be 
conservative which did not utter a warn- 
ing. Weare not yet prosperous, we are 
only beginning to see the first of our ex- 
pected improvement. All wecan reason- 
ably look for now is normal business, The 
farmer is not prosperous, and until he be- 
comes so either by an advance in wheat 
and cotton or by the introduction of better 
and cheaper methods of production, his 
smaller margin of profit must tend to 
limit his purchases. As agriculture is our 
largest single industry, this one fact for- 
bids any expectation of a very large vol- 
ume of trade for the present. But that 
farming will be made prosperous again no 
one who knows the American people can 
doubt. 

The railways will soon be compelled to 
spend money for supplies, for repairs to 
equipment soon to be needed, and for 
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work upon a neglected roadbed. This 
will in turn start the wheels going in many 
a factory. But the position of the railway 
companies themselves may in séme caseg 
be a little embarrassing. Those in good 
credit will not hesitate to spend money 
upon the property, relying upon their bor- 
rowing powers, if need be. But those 
companies in poor credit will be troubled 
to lay out their funds in advance of earn- 
ing them. But justat present these consid- 
erations count for very little, financial cir- 
cles being for the moment convinced that 
there is no cloud on the horizon; and it 
may be, when we reach that horizon that 
we shall find no clouds there, 


> 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of National banks do- 
ing business in New York City, and give 
below a summary of the more important 
items, These statements will well repay 
examination by our readers, and partic- 
ularly by those who are fortunate enough 
to hold their stocks, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
SONI sc ansceuniesavsessesesss 316,066,022 
Capital stock 
Surplus 
Undivided profits................ 142 143 
Deposits 13,166,819 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
SRRRIONE 5s sencweseccsens 14040008 $39 238,136 





2,000,000 
400,000 


REID BEOOE. oocisiscccscseccccicsse 300,000 
—— 6,000,000 
Undivided profits. 1,278,341 
Deposits....... aes aeekee bsenieey 31,653,921 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
IONS os csenvasossaesssseese%8 $7,931,639 


Capital stock 
RMR os oavnc cusses eseses onan ns 
Undivided profits 


Deposits 6,691 ir 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources $1,659,222 


Capital stock...........cccseecces 
Sur 

Undivided profits 

LO ES ey ee 


250,000 
50,000 
89,613 

1,048,209 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, 
PINION, 3 ivssewccscnsaecssenccs $812,680 
200,000 
40,000 
1,595 
526,605 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
PINON svn 5:04.09 srereeiseie egies - $30,627,282 


Capital stock 1,500,000 
SN oo sais Gs fo ses ig p66 0's i's 5,000,000 
Undivided profits ................ 581,300 
Deposits 23,497,051 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
Resources 


Capital stock 

OE See errr 
Undivided profits................. 
Deposits 


‘$8,824,610 


300,000 
505,000 
16,071 
7,780,679 


BANK, 
$7,019,652 


Japital stock 
Re iiaccacada scp as eh-s 
Undivided protits 
Deposits 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL 
I on vcs scan pabon bee 


Capital stock 
Surpl 
Undivided profits 
Deposits 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
PRPUMUUNIIN ssc wisise isis san 0040005 a5 $11,216,236 


1,000,000 
900,000 
79,205 

9,025, 572 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH anneanes. 

IIE occu oussoncaveuach vans 


750,000 


Undivided profits 
SRNEEUIS 5 cic sca nissan ue eoseGiee4 


2,390 


Capital stock 

NNR sac whunias d<eeanawesens% 
Undivided profits.............. . dD, 
Deposits 5,891,838 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
SRDRIIINE 05s essa ua tsces cae $2,333,751 
Capi tal stock . 300,000 
Surplus 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources...... $4,869,074 


Capital stock....... acre an 600,000 
Sur ae. ee een 


NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
cee IER a ee $38,347,026 


Capital stock 

Sur Biisstansecconseesnae? pieces 

Undivided profits................ 647,988 

Deposits 33,124,075 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 

a ey ee ee 006, « 

Capital stock ; 

Undivided profits................. 23, 
Deposits........ 3,719,118 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANE. 
PEMMMOON coo asnasessunawaceecs sss $4,175,611 


Capital stock 
SIS <65sophasecadeseaaneeseee 
Undivided profits..............++ 


469, 
Deposits....... icknaaner eanennaie aa 








ee ~ — 
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NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 


ReSOUPCES...ee sees cece eee eeeeeees $5,745,554 
Capital UM coc cess peice anatees 750,000 
Surplus ..-- ses eeee cece cree cece es 2 1,000 
Undivided profits. .......++.. ae 128,963 
PepositS...--++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4,571,591 


SEABOARD? NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources PPT YTiTiT tt oe eres $0,994,518 


Capital stock......--++++eee+s awdes 500,000 
SurplUs...+-eseeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 150,000 
Undivided profits..........s...06. 81,721 
Deposits... -.- -+eeeeeeecees pekaia 9,212,847 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
ReSOUFCES ...--- ee eee eee e cece eens $8,173,604 
pital Stock... .csesscecscccecs 300,000 
gap REE ena rer 590,000 
Undivided DUNOR,, vivssecdosncnae 93,889 
Deposits... ---++--seeeereeeeeeeees 7,240,355 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources Per rrrr errr eee eee ree er $14,975,156 
Capital stock.........ssssesesere . 1,000,000 
gerplus RE a eee 150,000 
Undivided profits................ 71,128 
Deposits...--+++- ci diicanbaiel. cane 13,704,972 


» 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





ANOTHER week of remarkable strength 
has been witnessed on the Stock Ex- 
change. The principal cause was foreign 
buying. Europe seems to have developed 
an insatiable appetite for American bonds 
and stocks, which, if the opinions of con- 
servative foreign bankers can be accepted, 
is far from satisfied. The explanation is 
easily founed. For several years Europe 
has been selling our investments, partly 
owing to general depression, but chiefly 
because of the distrust of our national 
finance and currency system ; factors to 
which foreigners attach far more serious 
importance than do American investors, 
(ood authorities estimate that no less 
than $300,000,000 of our securities were re- 
turned tous during the last few years as 
an expression of disgust with our finan- 
cial methods. The real turning point 
appears to have been the opera- 
tions of the Loan Syndicate; for 
since that event in February last the 
influx of securities has entirely ceased, 
and nearly $80,000,000 has been placed 
abroad, Such a violent reversal of the 
security movement cannot be explained 
by the very ordinary improvement which 
has taken place in general business, nor 
by the disposition of English speculators 
who made large profits in African gold 
mines to turn their profits into ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans.” It can only be attributed to some 
powerful and extraordinary influence 
upon public opinion, and this was forth- 
coming in the results of the last loan. 
Foreign investors quickly realized the 
stimulus given our credit when houses of 
the strength and sagacity of the Roths- 
childs and Morgans were willing to lend 
their powerful aid to the Treasury. It was 
quickly realized that our difficulties were 
only temporary, and that intelligent opin- 
ion on the silver question is being so ener- 
getically aroused here as will ere long put 
an effectual quietus upon that particular 
craze, London fairly carried our market 
out of the control of local operstors, and 
foreign purchases more than counterbal- 
anced the heavy liquidation and expected 
reactions on home account. The most ex- 
traordinary and, of course, the most sat- 
Mactory feature of this foreign demand 
's the comparative absence of speculation 
“ccompanying it, the bulk of purchases 
being for actual investment and not for 
the profits of a temporary rise. One re- 
sult will be to greatly diminish the big 
holdings accumulated by American bank- 
‘fs and capitalists during the last few 
yeurs, who will now be free to give their 
attention to the financing and floating of 
mated enterprises which were pigeonholed 
ne opportunities offered. 

in a few months the issuance of new 
fcurities will become more active. 
ata fond earnings, at last, are more sat- 
nr pa ein roads reporting a 
tod & for the fourth week of April. 
<p £0, it will be remembered, the roads 
nn oo against the Coxey move- 
strikes. 4 en great bituminous coal 
of April wa < anes mannan for the month 
ities Png than 57%. The Grangers, 
wie i. ~~ e the poorest showing, be- 
result the onal crop movement. As 
Hooks ig r, lestion of dividends on these 
iscussed with particular jnter- 





est, especially since the Directors of North- 
west are quoted as saying that their com- 
pany was earning nothing upon its com- 
mon stock during the last half of its fiscal 
year. The “Street,” however, in its pres- 
ent optimistic mood, seems to think that 
all bad news of this sort has been amply 
discounted. While East-bound traffic 
is light, West-bound freight shows en- 
couraging gains, and to meet the Eastern 
demand for cars the trunk lines are carry- 
ing grain at phenomenally low rates 
preferably to bringing cars empty from 
the West. A few roads are making bet- 
ter net returns, but increased expenses 
make heavy inroads upon income. Read- 
ing displayed unusual strength upon 
rumors of a change in control, and that 
a Morgan reorganization was one of the 
possibilities of the future. It was also 
stated that Norfolk and Western would 
soon be put through tbe reorganizing 
ordeal. Foreign Exchange was simply 
demoralized by the heavy offerings of 
security bills, rates at times dropping as 
much as ic, per pound sterling a day. 
Should the foreign demand for our securi- 
ties continue, as seems not unlikely, still 
lower rates are predicted, and gold im- 
ports may begin much earlier than usual. 
The Treasury is now in better condition, 
having on hand a cash balance large 
enough to carry it over present tem- 
porary deficiencies. Imports are de- 
clining, but will expand again in July 
and August. At the beginning of the 
week London showed a disposition to 
realize, for the first time. The advance 
in stocks was checked in consequence, but 
the Industrials increased rather than lost 
their strength, the manipulation in 
‘* Sugar” being particularly strong. The 
currency movement is largely in favor of 
this center, and the surplus reserve now 
stands at $31,000,000. In loans there was 
an expansion of $4,000,000, partly due to 


- increased activity in stocks; and in de- 


posits there was a gain of over $10,000,000, 
accounted for in part by return of the 
Loan Syndicate funds. Call loans were 
quoted at 1@14% and time money at 2@24% 
for thirty to ninety days, The offerings 
of commercial paper are moderate and 
quickly absorbed, commission house 
names being quoted at 8@4% for four 
months, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 4. April 27. Increase. 
Loans. ....6..05 ee $458,928,500  $484,912,400 = $4,016,100 
Specie..... escccee 69,440, 0) 69,728,200 #288, 200 
Legal tenders... 96,085, 0 254,000 6,533,400 
Depoalts.....00 587,832,800 526,908,100 10,834,700 
Circulation...... 13,238,000 13,197,900 40,100 







The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


RAOIB vs ccccnas +e $69,440,000 $69,728,200 *#, 288,200 
Legal tenders.... 46,088,300 89,254,900 6,833,400 


Total reserve.. $165,528,300 = $158,085, 100 $644,200 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 134,4£8,20 131,749,525 2,708,675 





Surp. reserve... $51,070,100 $27,233,575 $5,856,525 
i: Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 






May 12th, I8M—Surplus, ..........scscscesecees $80,634,575 
May 12th, 1896—Sarplus........ccccosscccosccoee 17,795,025 
May Mth, 1802—Surplus..... ..ccccccscccccscccves 15,772,125 
May 16:2, 1891—Surplus ........ccccccsves eeee 4,912,850 
May l7th, IWW—Surplas... .....eccccccccscccccee 2,012,875 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows: 








Bid. Asked, 
DRiinkas cawesecden | cteceessseccvavetdccvecsaeve v7 P 
New 4s, Registered........... ss00 2% 125 
New 4s, Coupon..... ceceaion 123 
4s, Registered,..... orcccce e 114% 
4s, coupons..... eorccecccococes d 113% 
New 58, Hégistered....cc.coccccsccccccccscece H 116. 
5S, COUPONS....0+.eeeeee Secvaseeinoeseanensace 116 11644 
Currency 68, 1895 +++ 100 oe 
CUrrency 66, 1896..... . secccccccccccoscccoce 102% 
CULFONCY 06, 1BVT.ccccccccccvcccvecccccerseces 106 aa 
Currency 68, 1898.........+ Kossiniationeeliseeced 109 ee 
CUrrency 66, 1999....ccccce coecce covcccccces: 1114 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co.’s posted 
rates were as follows : 
60 days. 3days. 





London.... 4.87 4.88 
Paris, francs 5.1556 5.13% 
GORGTR...cccccsevccccccsesccccesece coo SME 5.126 
Berlin, reichsmarks.... ..s.0ese-ees 9584 1% 
Amsterdam, gullders.......cesere0e . 4% 40% 







THE INDEPENDENT. 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 11th, were: 


Leather Man’f’ct’r’s..167 | Merchants’ Ex........111 
Mechanics’ ........000¢ ED FR ees ceccccte svces 1M 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 










































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
DMMB vcccccccvccccccccces 203 200 210 
American Exchange....... 8 157 “hed 

0 Y scvcvccccccccccce cee 291 20 cece 
DECORA WET co ccccccccccccesece 546 238 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 15 148 160 
Central Nationa)........... 120 Wi 125 
Chase National. . 2 a0 eee 
Chatham... 340 345 400 
Chemical 4,250 4,100 4,300 

BEF cccce 462 440 cose 
Citizens’ 135 185 150 
Columbia.. eee seee 200 onan 
Commerce....... e 182 183 187 
Continental. ........ ecccece . 132 125 cece 

orn Exchange 275% 280) PL 
East River..... 135 130 150 
Eleventh Ward 27h 200 
es 320 ame e 
Fifth Avenue. 3,230 2,50 ee 
First National..... aa 540 2,600 perm 
First National of S,. I...... 9 its 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... 11044 170 cose 
Fourth National....... “se 181 180 190 
PROBED. ..000. v000 100 “one pa 
Gallatin National SURLY 300 
Garfield National. . 400 400 
German Americar 113 112 125 
German Exchange 400 116 7 
Germania. ........ eee #50 a 
GrOONWICD..ccccccee seccccee 175% 10 eeee 
BHO@NOVEP. ..000..0000. scosecese auY 315 340 
Hide and Leather. bee 4 ‘ llu 
Hudson River eee 10 150 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 500 550 
FEVENE  cccccccccccccsseccesoce 15 135 10 
M . 167 150 175 
BY ccccccccce cocccece 1th 110 125 
13 (1s eee 
Manhattan........ 88 185 outa 
Market and Fulton. 214g 215 225 
MAGORORIEN . 0 ccee.s00e cecces Ish 182 1) 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... l4o4g 140 165 
Mercantile ‘ 184 1 180 
Merchants’. 135 130 16 
Merchants’ lil 112 120 
Metropolitan 5% 2 
a 400 465 
Me llv 
Murray Hill 305 pie duiata 
Pc avcusdoesences. sauces 154 150 165 
NOW ZOEK. ccccvecccceccccsces 225 229 285 
New York County {87 540 
New York Nat. Exchange, ub 1u0 125 
Nimtin..... coee nuxeudecasa ye 19% 118 125 
Nineteenth Ward 145 ilu a 
North America, 140 125 10 
Oriental 232 200 ps 
Pacific Wb% lid ees 
Park 285 275 300 
People’s 276 wae 200 
Phenix ee 1134 il4 125 
Republic....... Relea Cee cine 155 150 165 
Seaboard National ....... 168 168 lou 
Second National... .. eeee 350 300 cove 
Seventh National.. ee 121 100 eae 
Shoe and Leather 65 Ww 106 
Sixth......ceee 315 30u ¢ee 
Southern National 1 140 
State of New York ee 103 14 15 
Third National...........006 105 105 ue 
Tradesmen’s.......600 eeeee 100 vane i) 
Twelfth Ward 125 ane 15 
Union cose 200 . 
Union Square....... © cece 1% 200 
United States National.... 175 180 
Western National... .... Il lil 
Wht SIM... .ccccccccccccccce 25 28u 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..- The New England Loan and Trust 
Company, whose capital is $800,000 with 
a surplus of $100,000, have removed to the 
Mutual Life Building, 34 Nassau Street. 


....N. W. Harris & Co., bankers of 15 
Wall Street, have on sale a very desirable 
class of investment securities, largely 
State, city and county bonds. Our read- 
ers can obtain full and explicit informa- 
tion upon application. 


....Messrs. W. N, Coler & Co., bankers, 
of 34 Nassau Street, who are among the 
largest dealers in municipal bonds in this 
city, report a considerable improvement 
in business. The securities dealt in by 
this firm are sought after by conservative 
investors. 

...An application for a warrant for 
the removal of Mr. C. P. Huntington to 
California, who was charged with issuing 
a free pass to one Frank M. Stone, in vio- 
lation of the Inter-State Commerce Law, 
was denied by Judge Brown, of the 
United States District Court. 


...-The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 





10 shares First Nat. Bank of B’klyn........... 401 
0 shares Long Island Rd. Co..........5+00005 4Y, 
100 shares Adams Express Co........--06.00005 145 
1 share New York Society Library........... $100 
6 shares Central Rd. of N.J........cceeeeeeees WAG 
$360 U.S. 4% coupon, due 1907..... civ necsawe 112 
$4,000 Atchison, ‘'opeka and 8. F. 4%. 73 
$2,000 West Shore guar. 4%.........ccccccecees 105% 
76 shares Atlantic Trust Co.......... MEN 180% 
50 shares Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rad. 

Blovator Co. OF TOI, O...cccccccccccecesee 2 
$230,000 Atlanta and Florida 6%..................5 





50 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co., pfd 
$2,000 United Traction and Electric Co. 5%... 
$16,500 The Railroad Equipment Co, 6%......... 


....Galveston, Tex., has for many years 
been a very important cotton receiving 
and shipping point, but bas labored under 
great disadvantage from the fact that the 
depth of water on the bar made lighterage 
to ships lying outside necessary. The 
United States Government has been con- 
structing a jetty, and there is now adepth 
of eighteen feet in the channel over the 
Galveston bar. The Government has 
spent about $7,000,000. The harbor is now 
accessible to vessels of heavy tonnage. 


....California, in 1894, sent to Eastern 
markets 160,000,000 pounds of fresh fruits, 
and there were used for canning and dry- 
ing about 300,000,000 pounds, making the 
production of the State 460,000,000 pounds, 
This season it is expected that there will 
be a large increase in fruit shipments in 
consequence of reduced railroad rates 
offered by the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
which has cut their rate about 40%. There 


(667) 28 


is also talk of supplanting the old refrig- 
erator cars with ventilator cars, by means 
of which fresh fruits can be landed in Chi- 
cago and New York in good cordition 
without refrigeration. 


....There have been rumors floating 
about for some time that James J. Hill, 
President of the Great Northern Railway 
Company, had been asked to connect 
himself with and to control the Northern 
Pacific. Itis said that several large in- 
terests in the Northern Pacific have ap- 
proached Mr. Hill and that he has gone 
abroad with the chairman of one of the 
Northern Pacific bondholders’ committee 
to consult with the Dutch holders of the 
Northern Pacific securities. Meanwhile 
Mr. Villard has returned to the United 
States and there has been a streng up- 
ward tendency in the stock and securities 
of the road, one reason for the rise being, 
perhaps, its increased earnings. 


....The United States Investor has the 
following upon Western mortgages : 


‘The position in the investment world 
occupied during the last few years by West- 
ern mortgages has been in painful con- 
trast to that of an earlier period. Briefly 
stated, Western mortgages have been 
thoroughly distrusted. It is time to ask if 
this is to be a permanent feature of the sit- 
vation. Unquestionably no. A momept’s 
reflection will make it clear that eventu- 
ally the West must once more become one 
of the most important fields for Eastern in- 
vestors. The East will not long be content 
with the exceedingly low returns which 
money commands at home. Savings bank 
deposits are rapidly approximating a 3% 
basis, municipal bonds are selling on less 
than a 4% basis, Eastern railroad stocks are 
quoted on a 4% basis and under. New Eng- 
Jand manufacturing stocks are closely held 
and are not attractive to the public at large. 
Kastern money cannot confine itself to 
home investments for any length of time. 
The impulse which sent such money into 
the West in past years was perfectly natu- 
ral. The East possessed great accumulated 
riches, and it desired to make the most of 
them. It had become, so to speak, an ‘old 
country,’ and, like all countries which have 
grown old prosperously, it was forced to 
turn its attention to the development of 
new countries.” 


DIVIDENDS. 
The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of $3 per share, pay- 
able July Ist. 


‘United States Bonds: 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


11, 13. 15 and 17 Broad Street, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Orders for securities executed for investment or on 
margin. Interest allowed on deposit accounts sub- 
ject to cheque at sight. Actas financial and transfer 
agents for Corporations. 

Branch Offices, 202 Fifth Ave.; corner 25th St., 87 
Hudson St., and 16 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Baring, Magoun & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York, 

ISSUE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in DOLLARS for use of travellers in United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies, and in 
POUNDS STERLING for use in Europe and 
the East, avainst deposit of cash, prime secu- 
rities, or satisfactory guarantee. 


NN ITY BOND provide a fixed income 

during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. 
They double the income of elderly persons,and oopen 
lives are payable to the survivor. For best terms address 


(stating date of birth) B. G. Carpenter, 256 B'way, N.Y. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LOANS sittin at 

1 red, B rent, ¢ 2c 


rents. and take general charge 
of property. Satisfactory New York, Philadelphia 
and New England references. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
E. S. JONES’ SONS, 
200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


of A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
/O vantage in placing loans conservatively, Busi- 
ness originally established more than thirty 
years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 

an gages on improved inside city security. In- 
vestments made for individuals, banks and 








% institutions. Kasternand Western references, 
© Correspondence invited, 
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State, City, and 
County Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Municipal Securities our specialty. Bond 
Letter and Descriptive Circular furnished 
upon application. Correspondence and 
personal interviews invited. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
Also BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


“New England 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


Mutual Life Building, 34 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL $800,000. 
SURPLUS $100,000. 


ID. O, ESHBAUGH, President. 

WwW. W. WITMER, Vice-President. 
. BARTLETT, 
This C ompany makes investments for Insur- 
ance and Trust Companies, Educational and 
Benevolent Inststutions, Trustees, Guardians, 
and such investors as — or safe ty and in- 

cowe of first importance in selecting securities. 


Sec’y and Treas 





When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 
American Express Company, 
NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or 
Circular Notes, and Halfthe Cost, 

Available at ov er 20,000 Vlaces in Europe, 
Asia, friva, Australia, Mexico, South America, 
Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere, including Principal Hotels. 


Cheques Isanod tor 810, 820, $50, 3100 

me $200¢ ac 
Kxact eam ol in Pecsten Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid wither mission or 
discount by an extended list of dan ers. 


Rates and Further Particulars can be ob- 
tained from any Agent of the American Ex- 
press Compauy, also at the Principal Offices: 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St, 45 Franklin St. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 


We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
suitable for permanent investment. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass, 


GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties 


both placer and qu»rtz, producing and ready for 


development in Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 


both forsale and negotiation for development. Gold 
mining has been reduced to a science. It is no longer 
a hazardous industry. 


tical 


Thirty-three years of prac- 


experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 


reports and inviting the investigations of capital. 
We have properties that will yield fortunes. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 


94 Sixth Street, vininianamsmed anneal 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - = -= 307,235 96 
Total Assets 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54 Deben- 
yures Write for desoription, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..................++---8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under a 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue imited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc,, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 





‘United States Trust Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawre after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice Pres, 
JAMES 5S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. 9 ¥, de.. 
WM. D. SLOANE, 
GustTAVv H. 8c HWAB, 
FRANK LYMA 
GEORGE F, ViIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 
JOHN J, PHELPS, 
Lonrp, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

dD. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWA 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

GHOKGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

CHARLES 5. SMITH, 
DANIEL 





DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway. 

New YORK, May Sth, 1805. 

The Board of Directors of this company has this 
day declared a dividend of three dollars (83) per share, 
payable on and after the first day of July next. 

The transfer books will be closed on the 8th day of 
June at 12 o’clock M., and re-opened on the 2d day 
of July, 1895. By order of the Board 


HAS. G, CLAKK, Treasuret, 





F EPORT 4 i THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMI .N ATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the st Z' New York, at the close of business 
May 7th, 185: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts.. 
United States bonds to secure 
Stocks and bonds 
Banking house 
Other real estate 
Due from National banks.... 
Due from State banks, pri- 
vate banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing 
House 
Bills of other National banks. 
Fractional currency 


sesenee , 70 

1 34L 21 

50,009 00 

732.929 1 

D 0,000 00 

ta oe 40,351 31 
$1,194,.48y 67 
1,013,828 34 
40,713 70 


14,625,214 GE 


Total $39,238, 135 97 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock paid in .... $300,000 00 
d 6,000,000. 00 

L273340 SL 
10.874 00 


Undivided Ms cccksnuchepiksnsdheoes 

State bank circulation eee 

Due to National banks........ $3, 

Due to State banks, pri- 
vate banks and bankers.... 

Individual deposits 

— certificates of de- 


0,118 59 


2,092,283 89 
24,677,731 1 


pos i 
( sortitied BL cinsnaneeseops OT Ue a * 
( — s checks outstand- 


95,800 02 
31,653,921 46 


Total $39,238,155 wv 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83, 
V. J. QUINLAN, Jn, Cashier of THK 
CHEMICAL NATION AL BANK of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my know Le and belief. 
N . QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subse noe before me a. l0th day of 
May, 1815. K.P. Brow 
Rotany Public, 
Correct —— 


= HOOSE VEL 
FEDERICO W. STEVENS, } Directors. 
ROBERT GOELED, 
R EPORT “OF THEC ONDITION. Or THE 
tANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in mM, aiate of New York, at the close of business, 


May 7th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts , $388,565 75 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured . 6 46 
S. bonds to s ae ‘ure cire ulation 50,000 00 
Premiums ou U. yonds 65,000 00 
Stocks, sec aontinn, “ete 2 
Banking house, furnitu 
Due frum National banks 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and othercash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of ouber National banks 
Fractional currency, nickels and cen 
Lav ful money reserve in bank, zi 
ti, 


xtures... 
(not reserve 


110,658 00 
2 2,250 00 
~ $812 2 630 31 


Legai-tender notes : 
Redemption fund with U.S 
per cent. of circulation).. 


64,525 ¢ 
Preastirer it) 


Total. 
L IABIL ITIES. 


Capital stock paid in..... Seeesendeneceenese 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 
taxes paic 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. 
Indiv! ~ deposits subject to 


$200,000 00 
40,000 00 
less expenses and 
1.59% 21 
44,480 00 
30,285 45 


he 454,731 04 
me certific 
posit ° 10,555 60 
Certitied chee 30,954 32 
Cashler’s chec outstand- 
526,605 19 


Total $812,680 31 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I. NATHAN D. DABOLL, Cashier of the ‘above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, 3 ~ best of my knowledge and 
belief, THAN D. DABOLL, Cashier. 

Bubecs aibed and a 4 to before —% this tite day of 
May, 1895, JAMES T Oar 

Notary Puulic. § } "y. “Co. 

Correct~Athost : 

LLIS H. i dAMES. 2 
E HARLES 8. Directors. 
THEODOR: E WEICKER, ys 





Rarer, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, at New York City, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


May ith, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 


. $22,974,519 13 
1585 24 


Pre:miums on ULS 
Stocks, securities, ete 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

agents)..... 1,527,193 29 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 182,206 70 
Checks and other cash items 3 13,422 50 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 1,701,098 55 
Notes o 17,018 00 
Fractional — currency, nickels and 

cents.. eeene 1,551 10 
— money ‘peserve 7 bank, viz: 
Speci 8,102,208 70 
Legale Siete notes.. 4,750,589 00 
U. 5. certificate of deposit ‘for ‘Tegal ten: 

1,800,000 00 


2,250 00 
30,000 00 
38,317,025 54 


35 996 93 
9176 35 
1,064,250 00 
100 00 


ders. 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation). 

Due from U.S. Treasurer other —— 5 
per cent. redemption fund 


MINIs cis deheeyabsdnuvecnonsaseons caeeiaee 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses ann 
taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. $10,299,598 45 
Due to State banks and bank- 
ers. 4,613,081 90 
Dividends unpaid 1,015 00 
yi deposits subject 
17,855,883 87 


46,013 59 
290,923 59 


17,608 95 
———— 33,124,075 2 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 30,441 87 


WN nscccccescnssescgcvccocccensovesceess $38,947,025 54 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

1, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do “ye | swear that the above statement ts 
true, to the best of my snemneee and belief. 

GEO. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Perot ribed and sworn to be Aad —_ this iw - a aay ot 

y, 1895. 


$2,000,000 00 
2,500,000 00 


647,988 32 
443520 00 


Ce tified SE cisecaseteoees 
Cashter’s von outstand- 
ing..... 


MA 
ey Public. kinase ¢ Jounty. 
Certificate ted in N. ¥.¢ 
Correct—Attes 
ny it ARD DEI JAFIELD, 
SHARLES SCRIB ead 
rth GUST BEL MONT 


Rees. OF THE C ON DITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, 3 the close 


May 7th, 1895: 
RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts $2,532,275 24 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 3A 1 6 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 250,009 00 
Premiuins on U. 8, — ite SOO 
Stocks, securities, et 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 

Due from National banks (not re- 


( ’ Directors. 





of business 


Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash ite 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks............. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents. 597 70 
Lawful money reserve in bank, : = 
Specie $1,188,691 30 
Legal-tender notes,......... hy 5a OO 
S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 1,570,000 ) 00 


wD: 5) U3] 


3,318,241 30 
11,250 00 
$5,824,610 35 


Kedemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6 
per cent, of circulation) 


Total 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided _ profits, 
taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks... $19",158 16 
— Leg State banks and bank- 
607,938 72 
Yo0 OO 


$300,000 00 
505,000 00 


16,001 4t 
222,86) 00 


less expenses and 


Div iden a yatd 
Individual deposits” “subjec t 
to check 6,536, 
Demand ce — ates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 


oe, ‘Ott Hy 
9,204 03 
ann FT TBETR OL 
#8, 824, ou 35 
NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my = mir an belief. 

NELL, Cashier. 
Subecethed and sworn ak ve Shey a this lth day of 
May, Is EORGE GASTLIN, JR., 
Not ary Public, No. 193, New York County, N. Y. 


Correct—Attest: 
M.C. D. “7 ,qqeaad 
i, 


D. LAYNG t pirectors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, — § 


REPORT OK OF THE c ONDITION OF 4 THE 

NTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at NEW 
YORK, in the State of the close of 
business, May 7th, 1895: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and dIsCOUNES...........0060eeeee ee ‘ 
ay) secured and unsecured 

. bonds to secure circulation, ...... . 
U. aaa pees 6 
I aon be U.S. bonds. nkbrhee-e 
Stocks, sec urities, eve 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Other real estate and mortgages owned, 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


New York, at 


$5,405,765 00 
21 00 


au, U0) 


231 1 2 
Due from State banks and banker: ‘4 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nic os 


Legal-tender notes........... 

U_S. certificates of de ig 
for legat tenders... 

ar ne fund with U. 

(o per cent, 


70,000 00— 1,629,235 25 
'S. Treasurer 
of circulation) 2,250 0) 


Total “8, 931, 639 31 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 
taxes paid... 
National bank notes outstandin 
Due to other National banks.#2,2 
Due to State banks and 
eer 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits mepege tto 
check -+» 2,797,657 12 
Demand : 
posit 160 00 
Accepted checks...... 918,858 66 
Cashier’s checks outstanding: 1,068 41— 6,691,426 91 


$7,951, 3y 31 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83s.: 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly te that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subse mo and sworn to before me this 1th day 

of May, 18% EDWIN F. Cor 
Notary Public, N. Y. _ 
Correc’ ry: 


CHARLES at MARSHALL, 


E,C , STURGES. 
EDMUND D. RANDOL PH, 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 


$1,000,000 00 


716,849 05 
8,190 42 


‘ Directors. 





OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS. No. & WALL STREET, N, Y, 





May 16, 1895 


EPORT OF THE COND 
THE IMPORTERS’ AND TR ADERS Arie 
AL BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the 
mate of New York, at the close of business, May 7th 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. os 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Due from National banks (not Tfeserve 
agents) 
Due from State banks and’ bonkers 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchan ~ for Clearing Hous 
Notes of other National banks. 119,193 09 
Fractional paper currency, nicke 
cents 720 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz 
pec cle #5050, “00 (0 
1,474,615 00 


190,000 00 — 5,324,315 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. . Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


$22,270,120 48 
8 87 


50,000 
210,009 


uw 8. certificates of “deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 


2.250 09 


Total........ Povvevccccerssccccce seovccces ; $30, 627 AL 6 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 

taxes { 
Nationa 
State bank notes outstandin 
Due to other National banks, Ty 416,091 $5 
Due to State banks and 

DE pepcksteusscoesecsos se 3,914,843 20 
Dividends unpaid.. 5,512 00 
Individual deposits ‘subject 

to che ck. 10,831,590 10 
8,900 00 


218,893 39 
101,420 05 


cove $1,500,000 0 
«+» 5,000,000 00 


581,299 wT 
$3,240 00 
5,691 00 


c necks outstand- 
—23.497,050 59 
$10,027,281 56 
STATE OF NEW YORK, TY OF NEW YORK, ss.; 

B EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above. 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state. 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier, 
ag or and sworn to before me this 1th day of 
May, | SAMPSON H. SCHWARz, 
Notary Public, County of N, Y, 
Correct—Attest: 


E. H, PERKINS, JR., 
R. W. TOWNSEND, 
H. C. HURLBERT, 


Total 


( Directors, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION oF THE 
MAKKET AND FULTON NATION BANK 
at New York, in the etate of New York, at the an 

of business, May 7th, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec mes. , 
U.S. bonds to secure cire ae. 
Premiums on U.S. bonds... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixture: 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers .... 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks.. 
Luwful money reserve i 
Specie 
Legal- tender notes 
J. 8. certificates of depos- 
it for legal tenders...... 20,000 00— 1,013,876 83 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 


Total 


500,230 00 
4 3 
4 


5 + 00 


05,715 88 
588,161 00 


$7,019,652 2 
L [ABIL ITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undiv ided 


$750,000 00 
750,000 00 


81,746 88 
' 45,000 00 
Due to other National vanks. 

7 saad State banks and bank- 


Divi ide nds unpaid os 
Indiv idual deposits subject to 
chec 


Demand certificates of de- 


137,48: 
1 ‘478 a. — 5,392,905 37 
19,652 
w YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38. 

" ,( ‘ashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belie & 

A. GILBERT, Cashier, 
Subse a and sworn to RS... me this lth day of 
May, Is! 


Correct—Attest : 
JOHN ABENDROTE, \ 


F. W. DEVOEK, 
R. Pz MERRITT, 


O. B, Lewts, Notary Public. 


) Dine tors, 


RK OF THE CONDITIQN OF THE 
YATIONAL SHOE AND LEATIPER BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, May jth, 1895: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured ¢ 
U.S. bonds to secure circ 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.. 
Stocks, sec uritie 8, etc . 
Banking- house, furniture and fixtur BS... 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 
Due from State banks and banker 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Notes of other National banks.......... 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents.. 
Lawful mone 


$2,522, wt 


500,000 oO 
414, 2.277 


319 0 


1,354 23 
reserve in bank, viz.: 
327. “02 45 

Legal-tender notes 3 7,028 OO 

U.S. certificates of oem 

for legal tencers..... 

Redemption fund with U. 

(5 per cent. of cire a lg 


140,000 G0— 844,130 40 


Treasurer 


Total $5,006,598 95 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Undivided profits, 
taxes | 
National bank notes outstandin 
Due toother National banks. — $529, 
Due to State woe and 


$',000,000 00 


23,248 42 
264,287 0 


less 


329, 162 82 

24 00 

Individual Sepentia subject aa 
toc 2,807,281 75 
31,472 35 
16,073 40 


pos 
Certified Checks 
k 4,087 57— 3,719,118 3 
———_- 


Cc wi chec 


ied 


jet. 
eltek niet. f 
Subscribed and sworn to before me ‘this 1th day o 
May, 18% J. ANTHONY, 
pegney - ublic * fines County. 
a meneame ant in  & & 


Correct—A 
“JOHN N. BEACH, 
JOHN NO HELTNER, 
JOHN M. CRANE, "5 


THE ZENITH CITY. 


io 
“Within the next ten years, and possibly witiy 
the present century, there is a s‘rong onan head ny 
opinion, that the shipments from and to 0,00 tons 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20, 
yearly—or more than aay, —— ae 


Directors. 





GALL, 
The Commerce of Dalat ‘ha iy 
r cent. since the panic o {De 
pat ‘areccrd. Itisthe safest and best place 
vest. Write ns for further information. 


(- E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Migs 











=- &erar One 


= 


Se5 SS S'S 


176 


May 16, 18965. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 


May ith, 189: ee RSOURCES. 
Loa i discounts..... cccocces 98,567,007 99 
Greraratts, secured and unsecured ..... ‘659 02 


is to secure circulation.. “—e 400,000 00 
U. 5. bon : wD We 













U.S. bonds to secure U.5. deposits... 60, 
U.S. bonds on hand ... nies 155,65 0 w 
Premiums on U.S. sees 53,047 : 
Stocks, securities, etc..... 71,807 60 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu s 800, Ou 
Other real estate and mortgages owned ; 187,779 00 


ue from annenienes banks (not reserve 
yw ° > a 7] = 
Due from St ° 92,317 





te banks ‘and bankers. 








ks and other cash items....... Or735 | 
fxchanges for Clearing House 89,239 82 
Notes of other National bank: ins. =e is “s 20,160 UO 
ional paper currency, nickels an 
"ame. : . . sens ccocccesccccsesonsocces eo 5,390 96 


serve - bank, ‘Viz. 


Lawfal js oe $1,356, i279 50 
480,540 00 





pecie 
eenl- tender notes 
U. .. certificates 0} 
for legal venders.,. ... 





it 
+ 1,400,000 00 
-—-———— 8,546,649 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. b. Teena rf) 
per cent. of cir culation) ..... 


Total. ...ceseereee 
LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock BONE WD. i cccccvscssece aan ree « $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fUNd.... ...sevece.seveeseecseeevees 400; WU0 00 
Undivided profits, | “jess expenses and / 

taxes paic 142,143 
National bank notes outstandin 357,060 
Due to other National banks. $4,239,9: 
Due to L sang a and 


18,000 00 






eeeeeeees B1G,U65,021 59 















=n 


473 





bankers... © see6 aM, mt 
pividends unpai Fae os SUL 16 
mavidesl deposits subject : 
to check.. eseoescosseescs CORR IM 87 
bein certifle e ; 
pitied checks.....-. 
Case '3 checks outstand- 


SOREL iste 15,181 69 
Sits of U. 8. disbursing 
Devers Feabevsnnn neeMaeRD Sa e __ 50,430 51 
——-— 13,165,818 72 72 
To ao cpkian tusk pigs Nase ehnenedne caakee $16,! 66,021 89 89 
STATE OF NEW York, G OUN TY Or N uw York, 33.: 

I, CHAS. S$. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named 
bak, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to rey me this 10th day of 
May, 13¢ WILLIAM H, CHAPMAN, 

Notary Pa ablic, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOHN A. MCCALL, ) 
CORTLANDT D. MOSS, > Directors. 
EDWIN LANGDON, § 












EPORT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL CITPIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 

in the State of New York, at the close of business 
May 7th, 1805 : 


RESOURCES, 

















Loans and discounts...... $2,931, ” b 
Overdrafts, secured and 
U.S. bonds to secure circ nen « 200, 000 oD 
Premiums on U, 26, 250 00 
rrr rere 274,000 00 
Other real estate an ‘gages owner 8,200 OU 
Due from eae banks (not reser 

ES ae 261,341 10 
Due from 8 nd banker 28,578 94 


ni 

Checks and other cash items...... 

Exchanges for Clearing Hous 

Notes of other National bank: 
aper ¢ 


1,335 94 





cortific ates ‘ot te 
sit for legal tenders.. 240,000 00— =—- 908,814 20 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 








per cent. of circulation)..........cesceeee 9,000 00 
SE ce Re $4,869,074 U3 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in............0..066 oeeee +6 ny 000-00 
I oc ap brep'k nk 3ies hei Gaus shane aia 20,000 00 
Unc ogee profits, less comennni and 
PE cor ssvcsinensenevamausenseese . 276,932 78 
National bank notes outstanding. : eeensee V2, 650 00 


5 to other National 


cabeesciensaurenceee $9,685 96 

Due ‘o ‘state’ “banks ‘and 
| iia 63,93) 77 
Dividends unpaid............ 873 22 

Individual deposits subjec t 
sak 5 sad ecaudieccee «» 8,615,350 06 

Demand nee of ‘de- 
posit. paaeeaoues ° 2,955 25 
Certified “chee ks.. os 6,682 35 





Contingent fund.. 63 64-—3,690,491 25 


MM aiinan's Soe ponents cic cles wen erasanincas “$4.86 869,074 03 
STATE OF NEW YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, DAVID ©, TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 1s 
true, ‘to the best of ~~ coer ates ne belief. 

IAVID ©. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Prag ribed and woah to = this 10tn day of 


y 2-08 
Notary ublic. 
Jounty. 
Correct —Aitest : . 
a- H. OAKLEY, > 
H. HAC KETT, Directors, 
SiC SHEL. 


Revere or Te) (a Cc ONDITION OK THE 

NATIONA BANK OF NOKPH AMERICA, 
at New York, in the state of New York, at the c lose’ 
Of business May Sth, 18s 


RESOURCES. 









Loans and discounts..... piaanie coawaaeae $4,437,972 99 

yrerdratts, secured and unsecured... .-. 2,763 47 

; 8. bonds to secure circulauon... - 50,W00 GU 
remiums on U.S. bonds.....0..... ape 5,000 CO 

Oncks, securities, etc..... PP EE RE . 186,551 78 

piher real estate and mortgagesowned . 4,500 00 
ue trom National banks (not reserve 

pigents) biueee wed, Bosueivpacsekceakecs seb ose' 528 ~ ~ 265 
ue from State banks and bankers £25 






Chee ksand other casn items. 
“Xchanges for Clearing House. 
a wri of other eeu 
hks $4,030 00 
143 80 
a 
$709,069 83 
“ 24,7 
3. certificates, of de = ian 
it for legal tenders..... 20,000 00 
en eee 937,947 6: 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treas- —s 
x... from US cent. of ¢ ‘ae Mod Vowicees 4 2,250 00 


15, Bi | 41 
783,339 93 








400 00 

eae een 2 vesesese $7,212,300 19 
Capital — pata es fi 

Surplus fund! PEAS. is si ‘ 700,000 00 

Unc vided. pro _ 500, 000 O00 

National bani otes outstanding... 5! inns a 


k 
to other National banks. \, 281, 072 06 
Dee € Wo State banks and banc 





Divi . 1,050,058 74 

Indi 287 u 70 
Chec. 

858 20 

aa ‘ii + ca tid 18 

Conn * chacn Mkbecccinenonse 72,487 64 


8 outstanding 6 "826 lw 





5,891,837 62 

Total * $7,212,390 19 
PRD 899960050605 cscenecsnceddecscccncs $7,212,390 19 
vaiwait York, COUNTY ov N YEW YORK.’ 88.: , 
nam 


LVAH T c 

uitbecribed — : KOWBRIDGE, Cashier. | 

Correct—attest _ Notary Pubic. New York’ Co. 
AN NORDEN, 


DANI HU A Beet , 
W, F, HAVEMEVER, a 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, May 7th, 1895: 

















RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............s.0+6. ceded $8,719. 978 30 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 1,718 56 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation........ . 55,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds..... 3.741 25 
Stocks, securities, etc a 351,710 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 47.549 06 
Due from — banks (not re- 

I vasa scacenessstensssacecesecs 960,750 * 
Due from State banks and banicers. 15h 496 
Checks and other cash items.......... o 
Exchanges for Clearing Howse: oe 3 ine w2U 49 
Notes of other National banks............ 6,693 00 
Fractional agen currency, nichols a 

QUIB oc cscccesteccdavesbesescccccqecceuce a 313 69 
Lawtul money reserve in bank, viz.: | 

crc. odirnnaseesebers .. B3.114,575 00 

Legal- tender notes... 1,125,000 00 

——— 3,220,575 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)..........seccees 2,475 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent, redemption fund)............6++ 13,000 09 

I conc caudaanewabeenateGnate arena $14,975,155 56 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in...... waeuvaawe ceeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund 7 150,000 00 
Undivided prolits, less 





taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks $8,081,083 07 
Due to State banks and 











IN socgwcccscevercssece 1,142,767 73 
Individual ‘deposits subject 
ee Ore 2,963,700 U4 
Demand  anuaibnicies of de- 
SSS eee ee 36,806 13 
Certified checks....00000000. 627,245 5 
Cashier’s oe outstand- 
NZ...0s Wivedussaney ctesa poids _ 258, ‘36k ) 86 
—— 13,704, 972 45 
ON rnink ccccdectrudedediedewensbecdays “$id, 973 5,155 56 
as ing oF NEW Y oar, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8 
i, HENRY CHA Jn.. Casaier of the above- 


named bank, do cake swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me rhist tuth day of 
May, 18. KUGENE DELMAR, 
Notury Public, N. Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest: 


JAM 2S 0. BLOSS, ) 
CHARLES 5. F eames ‘ot Directors. 
JOSEPH PAH 


> EPOR'T OF THE C ONDITION | OF THE 
INTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the Pa of New York, at tne close of business, 
May 7th, 1895: 
RESOURCES, 












Loans and disCOUnts......0..eceeeseeceeees +» $3,314,650 39 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... . 250 OO 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation . 50,000 00 
StOCKS,“SCCULILICS, CLC ..ceeeeeeereves 137,218 00 
Banking house, furniture: and fixtures.. 450, uu 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

SEOOIS).« p cessvacccns eee 409, Bid 19 
Due from State banks and’ bankers... .... 43,250 250 6u 
Checks and other cash items....... ° 8,406 89 
Exchanges for Clearing House, 278 336 62 
Notes of other National banks............. 9,500 OU 
Fractional — currency, hickels and 

COMES. 2000 cevcces socccccccerecesccoecccoce 680 26 
Lawful money ‘reserve in bans, viz. 

I ie raccnaresttvevarsccccces $67, 139 OO 

Legal-tender MADR arsccass 28,008 Ou 

U.S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders...........- 180,000 00 


—-—————— 1,034,167 00 

Redemption fund with U.S, Treasurer (5 
per cent, of Circulation).........0.eeeeees 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than’s 
per cent. redemption tuud).,........+++ 






Tethys occ scas neaeeons 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock paid Bieonvenes pavanee pedeeees 750,000 00 
Surplus CUN.......ccccccccvccccsccccsevceves 250,000 UO 
Undivided — profits, less “expenses oe 

ee rrr re 128,062 95 





National bank ‘hotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks.$1,351, Qe 45 
Due to State banks and 


45,00 00 


bankers...... Seepesonne cceee - 463,131 26 
Dividends unpaid....... 183 UU 
ar deposits subjec ‘tto 

Di daaapereatase centers 2,733,517 91 
Demand certificates of de- 

Re poonmuvareese 125 00 
Cc sércified CROCKB.....00cccccceses 42,734 UY 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 602 38 





ee 5,74 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YorK, 88.: 

, H. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above- -named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the pest of my knowledee and belief. 

1. H. NAZKO, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to be thong » this itn day ‘of 
May, 1s 9). ¥. .» KLLIort?, 
Correct Attest: oe Public, 
ERNEST WERN 
WILLIAM E, ISELIN, Directors. 
JOHN K. CLILLEY, ‘5 


REPORT. OR THE C ON DITION OF TH E 

YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the c lose 
of business, 7th day of May, 1895: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 





#1, 273, ri 28 











Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 66 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. wow Ou 
Stocks, securities, etc ° 1,608,220 49 
Banking house, furniture and {ixtures.. 60,000 OU 
Ovher real estate and mortgages owned.. 57,102 14 
Due from National banks oar reserve 

AMEN)... sssccccccsersee vee eee 













ea 143,444 23 
sis L182 42 
221,739 84 
16,913 00 


6,113 OL 


Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other Natioual banks 
a paper currency, ve and 





727,866 00 
2,250) 00 
452 50 

~ BAIT5,61L U7 
L IABILITIE 





Capital stock paid in hha eneson renee ke ae $200,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 40,000 00 
Undivided _ profits, 

taxes pald........ccccves 469,226 85 
National bank notes outstar 45,000 UO 





Due to State banks and 
bankers. 
Individual 
to check 
Demand certifi 
pOSIL... 


BlU,444 12 
8,342,375 41 
14,530 63 











Certitied 48,080 93 
Cashier's checks ou 
RE. cove 5,963 13— 3,421 384 22 22 
Total - 94,17 LL 07 07 
STATE OF NEW YORK, YORK, 838.: 





1, F. M. BREESE, Cc Bate ‘of a fF oo. “named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my snowietge and re 

M. {EESE, Cashier. 

Suboees and sworn to bolas — this [ith day of 
May, 1885. LEwIs L. PIERCE, 

ey Public City and aun New York, 


orrect—Attes' 
. FRANC ISL. LELAND, 
SA JAYN 
WILLIAM “it. XJENNISON, § 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Presidents LorUry™ - 
ANT FISH, Vice President;. EDW DE. POOR, 
Vice President; GEO. 8. ilCKOK, aneters EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank ores New York. 





Directors. 








Ww Hocuwe Pi 
field, Francis K. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 
8, Hickok, George Frederick Vietor, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


R®roRsz OF THE CON DITION OF THE 




















MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of the city 
of New York, at the close or non Eh May jth, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and PR cyeneneesssenrerwonns $6,693,944 83 
a eee J ee bod 44 
U.S. bonds to secure ‘circulation. 228,500 00 
Othei stocks and bonds.......... i 65,858 14 
Real _ banking oe te 200,000 OU 
POE cncescasbcersos - § YB 
Le al- tender notes.. 1, bert) 00 
Bills of other banks.. 8,281 00 
Checks and other cash items. 18,172 39 
Exchanges for Clearing 
Se Ce ccccccccccecccecsecoe . 656,48 O1 
Due from National banks..... 530,657 49 
ue from State banks and 
BOI, vnsscscncccccscceencee 42,575 75 
Redemption fund with U. Ss. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
Circulation)... ....00scecesses 10,121 85 
Due from U.'S. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund).... ... .... 1,0°0 00 
——————— 4,026,773 62 
, | rr Obsadoonernn Cinidetatelecele $11,216,236 03 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 900,000 00 
Undivided profits, net 79,274 77 
National bank notes ot 202; a Ow 
Diviuends unpaid, 00 
Premium account., . 8 5 QU 
Deposits : 
Individuals 7 39 
National banks.......... fa 2yo1sa02 64 
State banks and bankers. 1,567,872 US 
Demand certificates of de- 
ESR ET 3,102 74 
Cc ortitied Ce 403,715 06 
Cashier’s maapenens outstand- 
ing. 31,010 90 





5 Sut 26 











i Pere ita ati beh ce sec datetime $11,21 

STATE oF Ray ¥ NEW Youn ‘sa: 

I, WILLIAM P. JOt N, President of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

WILLIAM P. St. JOUN, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me a? a Xed of 
May, 3895. 





Notary Pubite. N. A Co, 
Correct—Atte 


GEORGE H. SASGENT, 
Ww BROWNING, Directors. 
yews M. Wi E NTZ, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVEKS’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business May 7th, 1805: 





RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts..... duveadeanasusecedee $1, ms - 92 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec ured. ‘ 33 89 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation...... - sth rr Ou 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........... decent 5, 7ul Ww 
BUOCUS, BOGUFINIOR, CEG... ccccccscce cocccscccs 332,126 97 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 80,000 U0 

“— from National banks (not reserve 
eee etre 149,656 70 
Due trom State banks afid bankers. 4,828 24 
Checks and other cash items. i 474 


Exchanges for Clearing House. . 









Notes of other National banks........... 24 123 00 
Fractional oe currency, nicke und 
WN cccccasreesscateasastenecesas 2,942 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank 
MDa cescacnbeacsceccecescaves $i 2 0) 
Legal-tender notes .......... 276,066 00 
U. 3S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............. 40,000 00 
474,288 00 
Redemption fund with U. s. ‘Troasurer. 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ...........++ 4 250) #) 00 
Total..cocees es. cpOseseeesneseeseerencseses #2.333, 70 0 79 
L IABIL. ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...... ..... sevnsenqans - $300,000 00 
Te aos sies cosecceccesssiesccncs —_ 200,000 00 
Undivided profits, iess noes and 
RRM EINE vc voidicucatecsaceisosesssueses ses ° 29,716 72 


National bank notes outstanding. . 34,890 00 


Due to other National banks... $77, $27 78 
Due to State banks and bark- 

GO sncs-ctencsreeecencacnsecees e 1 60 
Dividends “unpaid Se ahead wane eld 1,261 95 
Individual deposits subject to 

GU siciknra eeccseacessgeniees 1,659,391 91 


Demand c —_ ates of deposit. 4,548 SL 
Certified c 24,5 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 4% 230 oo 
—— = 1,77",144 07 
i csitinks. oc ciewcdanimuvesscssornes $2,333,750 au 
7 ~ NEW ‘York, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
RK 
_ Witt 1AM H. CH ASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
meut is true to the best of m eT and belief. 
Ww CHASE, Cashier. 
ey a and sworn to before we this = day of 
May, HENKkY W. KENN 
hemes | Public, N. Y: Co, 
Correct—A tom : 


JNO. A. DELANOY, 
MAX VDANZIGHR 
a, G, BING KE HOPE, 








{ Directors. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TILE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, "May 7th, 1895; 

RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts,..... é Hueeteuseoseers ‘ sanaiary 4 2 
Overdratts secured and unsec ured. . 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation. 








ill, oon 00 












Premiums ono U.S. bonds..... pees 5,500 Ou 
Stocks, SECUPITICS, CLC.......cccesssece “a 42), 420 67 
Banking house, forniture and fixtures... 5,00) Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

SE,  vicshdkinenendontecanviatecteteues 19,528 00 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 6.037 51 
Checks and other cash items............++ 15,260 07 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 804,701 84 
Notes of other National banks 9,416 00 
Fractional paner currency, nic keis’ ‘and 

COMB cc cccdcccccccceseseccvcccescces cecetoce 1,066 76 
Lawful money reserve in bank, be 3 

|) rrr evcccce ‘ $94 6277 00 

Legal-tender notes...--- P 584,654 wo 


U. 8S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.,.. _340, 00 09 
—-— 2,361,930 00 
1 reasurer (5 





Redemption fund with U. 5 





per cent, of circulation),............e0006 2 20 ( 00 


POR ccccsccccccescccovcccccscccsecceeces $5,17) 3.604 i 
LIABILITIES. 


$300,000 00 
600,000 00 






Undivided profits, less e 

SUOD FOIE sv cccccs o Secccnssccpersccesocces 93,888 76 
National bank notes outstanding........ 34,360 00 
—— deposits subject 

10 CREEK. csc ccccsevcccces $7,148,556 58 
Demené ‘certificates of de- 

DOB icc. occc-6 sreseece-coses ‘ 40,404 87 
( certified c MAEM caccosussas 46,518 97 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 

10@..0e0- $6e6badvbndutenesces ° 4,875 46 = 7,240,955 38 

ON i cccickdsccniascatannememusdiiacese $5,175,604 14 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 

I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

J. 5S. CASE, Cashier. 

Suteesieet and sworn to before me this lth day of 
May, 1805 
H. B. Gennes, Notary Public, N 


. Y. County. 
ct 
FOSDIC 
HENKY A. HUiLBUT, ¢ Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 5 








IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reterences, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago, 
First National Bavk Bidg.. Town Falls, Ia, 
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Rees, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONA K at New York, 
in the State of New York, a "i "aun of business, 
May 7th, 1895: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ................00eee0e $5,392,550 83 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... il 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits........ 
UW. BD. WANED BORE. 2c c.cccscccccoccccs cee 
Premiums on U, oh 
Stocks, securities, 
Due from National Sani (not reserve 





90,000 08 
00 





















BMODUS)... vecccvcccsccccsccscccraccccescsove 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items..... ... 
Exchanges for Clearing House aa 
Notes of other National banks............. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents 1,057 09 
Lawful money reserve in bank. viz.: 
PE hac adcdunwacdavsduceeses $408,508 55 
Tegal tender notes.......... 1,985,166 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 270,000 00 
2,613,564 55 
Redemption fund with U. 8. s 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 4,050 00 
Oe iaansccnddenevatdemmdsd er alercaceses $9,904,518 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........... re penne $500,000 00 
EY Pinesccsccdsececises secesccecsses 150,000 00 
Undivided profits, ‘Tess expe ses and 
WN IN dese seccevvecasvendencesctesece 81,721 40 





Nativnal bank notes outstanding. 
Due co other National banks. $5,597,551 57 
~ pee State banks and bank- 


49,950 UU 








sdletedserdvdvapscaceceenes 2,746,917 31 
Indiv iduai deposits subject 

INES cudniccceucdcanenssds 2,097,958 30 
Demand certificates of de- 

MG dicks chased ackecsuceuse 124,748 44 
Certified checks. ............. $29,922 82 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 275,748 Gu 
United States deposits....... M0 O00 Ot 0 

dacinatasniacndvnsiedsscecneseneusen 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youn. 98. 

I, J. F&F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above- ‘named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above pons is 
true to the best of my or ye ane belie: 

Thom IPSON, "Cashier. 

Subscribed and winds to 4... me this 9h day of 

ay, 1800. W.K. CLEVERLEY, 

Notary Public, ‘Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attests a me 


YN 
EDWARD v “LOEW. 


( Directors. 
STUART G, NELSON, ) 





tid | RT OF rues CONDITION. OF THE 
bast RIVER NA NK, at New 
York, in the State of New Tou fl the close of busi- 
ness, "May 7th, 18d: 
RESOURCES. 

LOGNS ANA GISCOUNES...........ccccscccreccee $674, rs 4 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... one 250,00) Ou 
U.S. bonds ou hand. ... .......008 - 10,000 Ou 
Premiums on U.S. bone 26,682 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.. 14,674 34 
Banking house, furnitu 100,000 OU 
Due from National ban 

reer 
















69,663 O1 








Due from 8 ite banks an 18 75 
Checks and other cash items.. 16,122 60 
Exchanges for Clearing House 47, ‘831 41 


Notes of other National bank: 
Fractional ow currency, 0 


12u4 00 


505 68 





$173,880 50 
78.935 00 





U.S. certificates of « 
for legal tenders... _40, 090 Ov 


207,845 00 
11,250 00 


Redemption fund with U.S 
per cent, of circulation).. 


Tre reasurer (5 














Total......... Or ecceecccceusccarceserevece $1,659,222 12 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in..... ..... hace $250,000 00 
vac deececag Ketunieen veseossese 50,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
GOMOS DOUG, 2000. scccccescrccsccesccsccese 89,613 16 
National bank notes outstanding... 221,400 UB 
Dividends unpaid............. #5, 
Individual deposits subject 
00 CROCK....cccccccccccosceces 1,027,226 49 
a certificates of de- 
i weesebaeneaelec en wuneown 2,432 54 
Cc fr titled ¢ghecks..... ecece coe ° 13,407 46 
—— —— 1,948,208 96 
riick ccaiesinntcucdehsansinwenaduaes $1,659,222 12 
ew YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss: 





Z._ KE. EWE (A Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘wo the best of my wnow todas and belief. 

Z. Kk. NEWELL, Cashier, 
Subse one and sworn to before me this Wth day of 
May, 1895 WILBUR F. SMITH, 
Notary Public, Kings © 0. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
RAYMOND sEMRING. ) 
A. D. PORTER , Directors. 
JOSEPH ROGERS, i) 


- COMMERCIAL. 


A very hopeful feeling pervades busi- 
ness circles, but last week found little in- 
crease of real activity. In some cases 
more or less disappointment is expressed 
in the fact that the volume of business 
has not been up to expectations ; and, as 
we are now ‘approaching the between- 
seasons period, the prospects of further 
improvement are not encouraging. One 
of the most serious of present drawbacks 
is the aggressive attitude of labor. De- 
mands for higher wages are being made 
with a frequency that is not only decidedly 
premature, but exceedingly embarrassing 
to manufacturers, who are pinched on 
one side by higher prices for raw mate- 
rials and labor, and on the other by in- 
ability to get corresponding advances on 
finished products. The longer labor 
persists in this unreasonable attitude 
the longer will real recovery be delayed. 
On the other hand, crop reports are favor- 
able; the retail trades have been much 
better this spring than last; jobbers’ 
shelves are generally empty; manu- 
facturers are carrying small supplies of 
raw materials ; stocks of the latter are 
generally much reduced ; bank clearings 
and railroad earnings show reviving ten- 
dencies ; business failures are few ; credit 
is exceptionally sound ; money is abnor- 
mally easy, and confidence in the future is 
steadily rising. With such a large excess 
of favorable conditions there is every rea- 
son to anticipate an early and satisfactory 
fall trade, 


Speculation in wheat has subsided and 
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The New Model 


eminston 
No. ‘Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED. 
Many Notable Improvements. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDIC?, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- ~ : = 
For Country Residences. 

We make a specialty of outdoor light- 
ing (kerosene) for country residences. 
We make lampsto use on porches, for 
lighting driveways, for side of gates, 
and for stables. 

For decorating with colored lights 
nothing isso good nor so economicalas 
our Tubular Lanterns fitted with red, 
white, blue and green globes. 

Write to us for our (free) catalogue No 31, giving 
fuil particulars of our goods, with prices, 


We refer to Mr. H. C. Bowen, proprietor of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


60 LAIGHT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





prices declined about 1} to 67c., mainly as 
a result of better crop news and liquida- 
tion among speculators for the rise. Ex- 
ports continue light in spite of lower 
prices. Cotton was also less active and 
lower, the promoter of the late advance 
having apparently left the market alone 
fora period. Middling uplands dropped 
to 6%c., receipts continuing full, but stocks 
are decreasing. Pork and meat products 
are still declining. The grocery trade was 
exceedingly quiet, except that sugar 4d- 
vanced }c., and is in light supply, refiner- 
ies being sold nearly two weeks ahead. 
The speculation in petroleum seems 
to have subsided, but prices con- 
tinue very irregular, fluctuating from 
$1.524 to $1.80 per barrel. The 
iron trade would show more activity were 
it not for strikes, several of which are in 
progress. Prices are firm, but so low that 
manufacturers secure little profit, and 
must either obtain better prices or refuse 
the demands of labor. The weekly out- 
put of pig iron on May Ist was smaller 
than on April Ist. Fuir orders have been 
placed for rails, cars, bridges and struc- 
tural material. The coal trade has been 
‘benefited by the reduced production now 
in force, but the demand is limited and 
prices very low. The dry-goods trade is 
quiet. Staple cottons are well sold up and 
firm, print cloths advancing 1-16 to 2{c. 
Woolen goods move fairly well, but the 
season has, on the whole, been unsatis- 
factory, except with the leading _re- 
tailers, owing to the new conditions 
under which manufacturers are work- 
ing, and strikes hamper both cotton 
and woolen mills. The demand for shoes 
continues brisk in spite of long-continued 
activity, and prices rule very firm, par- 
ticularly since leather made another ad- 
vance of Ic. Wool sold very freely con- 
sidering inactivity at the mulls, and val- 
ues are firm in sympathy with the London 
sales, 





READING NOTICES. 


MINNEAPOLIS LOANS. 


No matter what the situation may be else- 
where there is no doubt whatever of the desir- 
ability of gold bonds secured by first mortgage 
on improved inside property in the city of Min- 
somalia, Minn. Minneapolis, as everbody 
knows, is a thriving, flourishing city. 

Messrs. E. 8. Jones’s Sons, who have been es- 
tablished there many years, offer securities pay- 
ing six and seven per cent., and they would be 
pleased to correspond with any of our readers 
who desire safe investments at a good rate of 
interest. 





THE PROMISED LAND. 
WHY THE TOURIST, TRAVELER AND STUDENT 
SHOULD VISIT UTAH. 


THERE are two reasons, either one of which 
ought to be conclusive with every American cit- 
izen. 

First. The trip from Denver tq Utah via Rio 
Grande Western Railway is the grandest to be 
found anywhere on the continent. No European 
trip of equal length can compare with it itin 
variety and grandeur of scenery and wealth of 
novel interest. 

Second. You should go because, when you have 
made this wonderful trip, you will find Utah at 
the end of it—Utah, one of the world’s famous 
spots and a land of gold, silver, copper, iron and 
coal; of lofty mountains and fertile valleys; of 
vineyards, fruits and flowers. Salt Lake City, 
the capital, is of great interest on account of its 
histurical and religious associations. Here are 
Hot Thermal Springs, Warm Springs, Sulphur 
Springs, Sanitorium, Parks, Drives, Cafions,and 
the most healthful climate on earth. Great 
Salt Lake, with the new and beautiful Saltair 
Beach resort of Moorish design, has no equal in 
America. Write to F. A. Wadleigh, Salt Lake 
(ity, for copies of pamphlets, etc.—Adv, 








THE 


Don’t CouGn! You won’t need toif you use 
Epey’s CaKkBo.Lic TrocHES, They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
Diseases, and purify the breath. 25c. and Wc.— 

dv. 


ALASKA AND THE YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 





THE geysers and cafions of the Yellowstone 
National Park, the Canadian Rocky Mountains, 
and the glaciers of Alaska are umong the fore- 
most natural wonders of the continent. These 
three regions are included in the itinerary of a 
Raymond & Whitcomb excursion which is to 
leave New York May 27th. The outward jour- 
ney will be over the Canadian Pacific route, with 
stops at the most interesting points; and the 
return, after the Alaska vereue of twelve days, 
by the Northern Pacific road, with a week’s de- 
tour through the Yellowstone Park. Particu- 
lars about the trip are given in a book which 
may be had free of Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 
East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, cor- 
ner Union Square, New York. 

LETTERS FROM MADAME MELBA AND 

JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 
NEW YORK, May 24, 1895. 
MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS. 

Cientlemen;:—I have known your pianos from 
my childhood, and have used them wher- 
ever obtainable in my artistic career. It gives 
me pleasure to say that I prefer them to all 
others for their marvelous qualities of tone and 
touch, and | am delighted to add my name to 
the honored roll of artists, both vocal and in 
strumental, who have testified to their superla- 
tive merits. lam, yours faithfully, 

NELLIE MELBA. 


NEw York, April 30th, 1895. 
MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS. 

(ientlemen :—We leave for Europe to-morrow 
morning, and shall be in Londonin June for the 
spring season of opera. Would you kindly in- 
struct your London house to have pianos ready 
for our use there at that time 7 

We take this occasion to thank you for courte- 
sies extended, and to say that, while circum- 
stances have sometimes rendered the temporary 
use of other instruments necessary, our prefer- 
ence, conviction and artistic judgment has been 
and is for your superb master works only. 

Very truly yours, 
JEAN De REszKk, 
EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 





-Tribune, 


__ RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


The Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Home aiteplenary Society will be held at Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., unp 4th, Sth, 6th, 1895. First 
Session, Tuesday evening, June 4th. ‘The usual con- 
cessions on the part of the railroads are again made 
of a one-third return fare to those paying full tare 
going ; certificates required. For information con- 
cerning hotel accommodations, see Home Missionary 
of May, 1805. Any information freely given on ap- 
lication to the officers of the Society, Bible House, 
New York. Programme of meetings to be issued 
shortly. Key. Wm. 0. Wark and Mr. 8. A. Rickard, 
local Committee of Arrangements, will cheerfully 
answer inquiries and assistin securing places. Ad- 
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INDEPENDENT. 


c ’ 
O ) 
constable ae of 


Women’s Wear. 


Scotch 





Dress Fabrics, Suitings, 


IREPONS, MOHATRS. 
Laces, Chiffons, Veilings. 


GLOVES, PARASOLS. 


4 roadway Ks 19th 6 
y 9 


NEW YORK. - 


Whydo Dressmakers always 





demand 


CUTTER’S 


LITTLE 


SPOOLS ? | 
Least Wood and most Silk. 


LONGEST—STRONGEST— 
SMOOTHEST. ‘ 


AARARAA 
PIV VYVVVVVV¥ 








dress them at Saratoga Springs, N. g 
BROADWAY . IG; ! BROADWAY 7 
Bact - oy Hh.&1OthSis. 
URTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewart & Co, FOURTH AVE, 








THE SPIRIT OF SPRINGTIME 


is all over the store—with a glance 


ahead toward Summer. 


Light and airy Dress Goods; cool 


and comfortable Wrappers and Shirt Waists; a wilderness 
of easy, breezy shapes for men’s negli ge wear, and all the 
comforts that Awnings, filmy Curtains and lazy Hammocks 


can bring. 


Gathered with a liberal hand, price-marked sometimes 
so you'll think we mean to do business as a pastime. 


WITH THE SILKS. 


Don’t judge of qualities by prices. It 
wouldn’t be fair. The makers hadn’t a 
dream of such’ low figures nor had the 
importers—nor had we, for that matter. 
But it’s a great thing to be able to take 
Opportunity by the hand. It’s a greater 
thing to have the nerve to doit. This 
grand merchandise outlet of ours, grow- 
ing grander every day, warrants us in 
taking any lots no matter how large they 
are—if the prices are but interesting, 


WITH THE BOOKS. 


Take one hap-hazard. Look at the 
pencil mark inside the back cover. It 
tells the price; almost always much 
lower than the publisher's price. No dan- 
ger of paying too muchin a live bookstore 
when the prices are all plainly marked. 
Another surprise—more cloth bound books at 1c 

each, handsomely printed on good paper, clear 

type, 5x6 34 inches. 
Love Letters of a Worldly Woman.—Clifford. 





The Man tn Black.—Staniey Weyman. 

The House of the Wolf.—Stanley Weyman. 
Ships that Pass in the Night.—Harraden. 
At the Green Dragon.—Harraden. 

A Study in Scarlet.—Conan Doyle. 
Dodo.—Benson. 

Vashti and Esther, 

Esther Waters.—George Moore. 

The Sign of the Four.—Conan Doyle. 
Beyond the City Gate.—Conan Doyle. 

The Hired Baby.—Marie Corelli, 

A Romance of Two Worlds.—Marie Corelli, 
A Case of Identity.—Conan Doyle. 

A Yellow Aster.—Iota. 

Miss Milne and I.—Gaffyn. 

Charlotte Temple.—Rawson. 

Singularly Deluded.—Sarah Grand. 
Reveries of a Bachelor.—Ik Marvel. 
Idealia.—Sarah Grand. 


Four from miscellaneous tables, almost 


at random. 

Decisive Events; or, Half Hours with American His- 
tory, by Charles Morris. Illustrated, octavo, 1074 
pages, leather, $4; our price, $1.25, 

The Viking Age.—Early History of the English- 
speaking Nations, by Paul Du Chaillu, 1366, illus- 
trated, 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50; our price, $2.00, 

Popular History of England, by Charles Knight. 9 
vols., illustrated, $9; our price, $4.50. 

Half Hours with the Best Authors, Charles Knight- 
4 vols., 12mo, our price, $1.75. 
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PROVES IT. 
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€ and Cotton will not stretch. 


or crush; imitations will. 





There are good imitations, but you can tell 
which is which by testing a single strand of 
the weft. HAIR when pulled is elastic, Fiber 





1 Yala \80 Seb 
Vira 





CHARLES E,. PERVEAR, Agent. 


Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and 
substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. 


HAIR CLOTH will not break 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 


May 16, 1895, 


Journeay & Burnham, 
sya 
DRESS GOODS, 


We are showing, special value, imported all-woo 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
G5c.; also Fancy Mixtures, 38 inch to 42 inch, at 50c., 
IMuminated Cheviot, 46 inch, 74c. and S3c, 

Goods very much sought after now are the SHEP. 
HERD CHECKS, Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from 50c. to 75c. 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 
Cords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 
with Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Ete, 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine, 
Rose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 


Old Gold and Brown. 


Specials Sale of Suits, 


Hundreds of Quting Suits, short 
Blazer, with rippled back, from our 
own materials, worth not less than 
$20.00 each, will be on sale at $12 00. 

A large lot of Duck Suits, all new 
Styles, specially made for us, good 
variety of colorings; Special price, 
$5.50 each. 

A well assorted stock of Children’s 
Suits, beautiful variety of Ginghams 
and Dimities, from $1.50 to $5.00 each. 

Lawn Wrappers, in great variety, 
from $1.25 to $5.00 each. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & LITH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


a — 
Men’s Jean Drawers , 
Perfect Fitting and Unsurpassed for Wear, 
These are the features 
that place The * Paragon 
Pantaloon Fitting Jean 
Drawers’? beyond com- 
petition: 
he best quality jean 
Accurately cut, 
Full Sizes. 
Re-inforced seat, 
Felled seams, 


Made in our Work- 
rooms, 
Finished with _ pearl 


buttons and guaran- 
teed to give satisfac- 
tion. 

We have all sizes from 28 to 44 inch waist meas- 
ure and five lengths of inseam—every part is 
cut in exact proportion. Sent, postage free, 





to any address for 
Per 


61 Cents p<f.. 


Money returned if the garments are not satis 
factory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA.) 


~ CARPETINGS. — 


Great Reductions in Every Department. 


. ” 
Our “Royal Wiltons and Wilton Velvets 
We thinkgare the best wearing carpets made; 
WH GUARANTEE THEM! 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, celebrated makes, 


Hc. to 6c, 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS. 


Equal in effect to a Brussels. 
at 49%, the yard. 


MATTINGS. 


“WE BEAT THE WORLD!" 
Hundreds of patterns to select from! Some as low a8 
$3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 
Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese (cotton and t 
line warps), $5 and upward. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


WY 
SIXTH AVE. 13TH AND 14TH STS. NY 
ee 


— WANTED. —_ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


. : wn t 
A live, energetic man_in every city and » good 
has water works, Small outlay require 4. 

man can make from two to five dolla 








Dry Goods, 


rout- 














ress ?. STEBBINS M’F’G CO, 
Address EK. STEBI Brightwood, Mes 
- aie 43 . 
YO make %, = day oe a 
seller, Write ¢ . 
+» CDCaB% 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


A VOLUME OF UNAPPROACHABLE VALUES...W¢, fe, th week 8 


“vast variety of goods 


suitable for the season at prices that cannot fail to interest the judicious buyer. Let the fol- 


lowing speak for a storeful: 





Trimmed Millinery. 


An attractive collection of Trimmed 
Bonnets and Hats will be offered this 
week, inctuding a number of Exclu- 
sive Designs in 


Walking and Carriage Hats, 


Showing the latest novelties in Shapes 
and Trimmings at 
POPULAR PRICES. 

Untrimmed Hats. 


Of the many good things offered in 
this department this week we quote 
two specially attractive : 


An Assortment of 


Untrimmed Straw Hats, 
Variety of Shapes, 


35°: Each. 


Regular value, 98c. 
LARGE VARIETY OF SHAPES 
IN 


Neapolitans, Chips, Milans and Fancy 
Braids ; ought to sell for 1.25, 


65° Each. 


Silk Waists. 


Immense assortment, embracing all 
the latest Shades and Colors. 


SPECIAL. 


India Glace Waists, very large 
sleeves, full back, puff fronts. Regu- 
lar price, 4.98, 

2.98. 


Taffeta Glace Waists, Mandolin 
Sleeves, Plaited Back, full fronts, 
Boned and Shields. Regular 7.50, 


4.98. 


Glace Taffeta, Surah and Fine 
India Waists, all Latest Colorings, 
Novel Effects. 


7.98 Upward. 


Large Assortment 


Ladies’ Dress Skirts 


At Attractive Prices. 


Parasols. 


Everything in the line of Parasols 
that is novel and pretty, at prices 
that will be a surprise to all. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT 


Changeable Silk Parasols, selected 
natural or Dresden handles. 


AT EXT REMELY LOW PRICES 








Dress Goods. 


The following are a few of the spe- 
cial reductions made for this week : 


Fancy Novelties, formerly sold for 
1.49 to 2.25 yard, reduced to 


98°: Yd. 


Fancy Suitings, All Wool and Silk 
and Wool, reduced from 1.25 and 


1.69 to 
89°: Yd. 


Over 1,200 yards of German Nov- 
elty Suitings, formerly sold for 1.19 
and 1.49, reduced to 


68°: Yd. 


American Suitings, over 140 pieces, 
formerly sold at ,50c., T5e. and 98c., 
reduced to 


25° 39° ana 49° "va. 
Hot Weather Goods 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES. 
Garden Hose. 


if : 50 feet of high-pressure 
yr Garden Hose, with Reel 
<Ais< and Combination Nozzle, 
S complete, for 
S| 2 “f 5.39. 
ESF This Hose is of good 
J— > quality and warranted to 
withstand high pressure. 
Garden tools, sets consisting of 


Rake, Hose, Spade and Fork, 


98 set. 
Ice Chests and Refrigerators. 








We are the New York selling agents 
for the celebrated “ Leonard” clean- 
able Refrigerators and Ice Chests. 
Over 35 sizes to select from. Can fit 
any desired space in city flat or coun- 
try home. 





Refrigerators from........ 6.48 up 

Ice Chests from......... 3.98 “ 

Screen Doors. 
ei ay One of the necessities 
; f of the country’ home. 
We, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
mies 4) 2ft.8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in.; 
Pola tagh| 2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 10 in. 
ie Any of these sizes at 











98°: Each. 
Window Screens. 


Another summer 
necessity, if you de- 
sire comfort. 

Patent Sliding 
Screens, according 
to size, 25e. up; 
with patent spring 
end, from 39¢e., up. 

Window Screens made to order at 
lowest prices. 
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Ladies’ Outing Suits 


New Shapes, new materials, new 
colorings; in short, anything you can 
ask for at the right prices. 


Suits of Storm Serge, Blazer Jack- 
ets, and Full Skirts. 
Unlined, 4.98 and 7.98. 
Lined, 9.98 and i 1.98. 


Suits of Double Warp Imported 
Serges and Etamines, Jaunty Blazer 
Jacket, Extreme Skirts, lined through- 
out with silk, 


17.98 and 19.98. 


Suits in Mixtures, Tweeds, Whip- 
cords, ete., Eton and Blazer shapes, 


9.98 to 16.50. 


French Pique Suits, re-enforced 
and shrunk; new and jaunty effects 
in Jackets and Etons, extremely full 
Skirts with six-inch hem, 


7.98 upward. 


Trunks and Bags. 


SPECIAL SALE. 





Trunks covered in Heavy Duck, 
cloth lined, iron bottom, strap hinges, 
Excelsior lock, heavy bolts,a good 
serviceable trunk. 


32-inch, - - - 6.98 
34-inch, - - - 6.30 
36-inch, . - - 6.75 





Genuine Alligator Club Bags, leather 
lined, covered frame, nickel trimmings, 


14-inch, - - = 3.60 
15-inch, - - «= 3.95 
16-inch, - - = 4.25 


Large Assortment TRUNKS, SATCH- 
ELS, and TRAVELING BAGS at 


LOWEST PRICES. 


All purchases delivered by express free of charge at any point within one hundred 


miles of New York City. 


(671) 27 


a 
Susurance. 


WHAT POLICY HOLDERS MAY 
NOT HAVE. 


In the year 1884 Mr, T. Bissell Everson 
took out a ten-year policy of the usual 
Tontine sort in the Equitable for $10,000, 
at an annual premium of $272.50; at the 
expiration of the term, in 1894, his choice 
was offered him between a surrender of 
the policy for $2,052, or $4,840 in a paid-up 
policy, or $732 cash and the policy to be 
continued. He was not satisfied with 
this, and claimed that it was less than he 
had been led toexpect. Whether this was 
so, or whether the settlement tendered 
him was less than he ought to have had, 
or less than other companies achieve in 
similar cases, is of no consequence just 
now, and we express no opinion. Norisit 
at all remarkable that Mr. Everson was 
dissatisfied ; the only unusual thing is that 
he refused to accept the settlement and 
sued the company. Such asuit for an ac- 
counting is not unprecedented—we recall 
at least one brought against the New York 
Life; but none has been successful, and! 
none should be. 
The suit was heard in the United States: 
Circuit Court at Pittsburg. The Insur- 
ance World of that city, to which we are: 
indebted for the report, says that Mr. 
iverson fell into the hands of Mr, E, D. 
Williams, a somewhat notorious persom 
who professes to be an actuary, and was 
by him stirred up to the suit ; however, he 
demanded an accounting of the Equita- 
ble’s business during the entire ten years’ 
term, in order that it might be made to 
appear how the terms of settlement offered 
to him had been arrived at and whether he 
had not been treated unfairly, To this the 
“quitable replied by a dezourrer-—that is, 
by a rejoinder that the akegations made, 
true or untrue, did not constitute valid 
ground for action, and this demurrer, after 
full hearing, was sustained, and thus the 
case was dismissed. How extensive a 
labor Mr. Everson asked to have imposed 
upon the Equitable may be seen from the 
following items of what he wanted done: 
“1, State definitely, and in the following 
order, the number of policy; the kind of 
policy; the amount of policy; the date of 
the application therefor ; the date of policy; 
the age at issue; the annual premium 
charged; the number of premiums paid; 
how paid (quarterly semiannually or an- 
nually); reserve or savings bank value, and 
tontine surplus, on all policies that were in 
force in the tontine class to which policy 


day of May, 1884.”’ 

In No. 2 he asks for precisely the same 
particulars about every policy issued dur- 
ing the ten years. In No. 3 he asks such 
particulars about every policy which has 
lapsed and the value of which has been 
forfeited to the Tontine fund of the class 
to which’ No, 281,864 belonged, In No. 4 
he wants to know all about policies that 
were discontinued during the term, Then 
here are Nos, 5-8 : 

“5. State definitely and in the following 
order the number of policy; the kind of 
policy; the amount of policy; the date of 
application therefor; the date of policy; 
the age ut issue; the annual premium 
charged ; the number of premiums paid; 
how paid (quarterly, semiannually or an- 
nually, and if quarterly or semiannually, 
how many such payments made); reserve 
or savings bank value ; and tontine surplus 
on all policies in force on the 28th day of 
May, 1894. 

“6. State specifically the percentage ‘of 
actual expense to actual premium income 
properly chargeable in each and every one 
of the years from May 28th, 1884, to May 
28th, 1894. 

“7, State specifically the rate of interest 
received on the total admitted assets for 
each and every one of the years from May 
28th, 1884, to May 28th, 1894, 

“*8, State specifically the ratio of mortal- 
ity per dollar of risk; that is to say, the 
ratio of mortality upon the face of the pol- 
icy less the reserve or savings bank fund 
belonging to each policy in each and every: 
one of the years from May 28th, 1884, to May 
28th, 1894.”’ 

Then he asks that an accounting be 
made to him—‘‘a full and particular ac- 
count”—of his proportionate share, for 
each year, of actual death losses and sav- 
ings therefrom, of actual expenses and sav- 
























































No. 281,864 became a part of on the 28th: 


ings therefrom, of interest receipts and sav- 
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ings therefroai, and so as to forfeitiites ; 
then about twenty particulars of every for- 
feited policy, and particularly ‘‘ tbat the 
defendant may be required to show par- 
ticularly what proportion of the value of 
such lapsed policy at the time of the lapse 
was derived from the share of such policy 
in previous forfeitures of the savings bank 
fund or tontine profits belonging to such 
policies so previously forfeited.” Finally, 
this is the relief asked for : 

“Third, And that the said defendant 
may be ordered and decreed to account to 
your orator for his savings bank fund and 
the accumulations thereon, his savings upon 
the assumed expenses paid in his annual 
premiums and their accumulations, also 
his savings upon the assumed mortality 
losses paid in his annual premiums and 
their accumulations, bis share in the ton- 
tine fund derived from all policies lapsed 
during the tontive term of his policy afore- 
said, and that the aggregate of such sums 
be decreed as a cash value of your orator’s 
said policy; and that the defendant be 
ordered and decreed to pay such sum so 
ascertained to your orator.” 

Now it is perfectly obvious that the 
hand of some Joab is in this thing. 
Neither Mr. Everson nor any other layman 
would have thought of these particulars ; 
they show by their own intricacy and 
minuteness that they were suggested by 
Mr, Williams, or by some actuary who is 
such for purposes of vexatiousness, or pos- 
sibly by some clever agent who knows 
how to make trouble, The Court justly 
remarks that if one policy holder may de- 
mand an accounting all may, and in such 
case “the business of insurance companies 
would be largely diverted from their 
sphere of husbanding their resources to 
meet their contract obligations to those 
insured to that of preparing voluminous 
accounts for policy holders.” Nor do we 
perceive why, if it were an established 
right of policy holders to demand this ac- 
counting whenever a Tontine policy ma- 
tures by the close of its term, the same 
could not be demanded upon the appor- 
tionment of every dividend, annual or 
otherwise, because dissatisfaction can 
always be hadas acondition. Were such 
a preposterous position to be established 
as a rule of law, every company might be 
kept in a state of perpetual examination, 
and none would be sure of having time to 
do anything else than prepare ‘*state- 
ments” for policy holders, This might be 
fine for young men who want employ- 
ment as clerks, but it could not be whole- 
some otherwise. ° 


The position of the Court is that nu- ~ 


merous authorities have established that 
the relation created between the parties 
by the policy is that of debtor and cred- 
itor simply. If the company has merely 
contracted to equitably apportion surplus 
and settle with complainant accordingly, 
and has not done so, its breach of con- 
tract would not impose an obligation to 
account where none primarily rested, and 
redress must be sought by another pro- 
ceeding and in a court of law, not of 
equity. Says the Court: 


“Notwithstanding the very able argu- 
ment of complainant’s counsel, in which 
we have had the benefit of his thorough re- 
search and study of the subject of life insur- 
ance, we are unable to read into this con- 
tract any other relation between the parties 
than those of debtor and creditor. While 
the principles of honest and prudent corpo- 
rate management may dictate. and the 
positive enactments of law in the several 
States may enforce, the formation and 
maintenance of adequate reserve funds to 
insure the protection of policy holders and 
the liquidation of their claims as they ma- 
ture, yet we cannot say from the terms of 
the contract here entered into between the 
parties that such reserve was to be the in- 
dividual property of the policy holder, and 
that the company holds it for him asa 
trustee with the consequent duty of ac- 
counting for it as a trust fund. : 

* As was said in a kivdred case ‘there is, 
in reality, no specific or separate fund, as 
itis made up simply by a system of debits 
and credits contained in the books of the 
company, which debits and credits are made 
duriog the ruuning ot the tontine period.” 
The underlying fallacy of complainant’s 
bill is the assumption as a fact of a duty on 
the respondeut—not to respond in damages 
for its breach of contract, if such there was 
«but to account, and because it bas not 
accounted, complainant claims the right to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


file his bill to compel such accounting and 
for discovery in aid thereof. But unless 
there was a duty to account, the complain- 
ant cannot base his bill on respondent’s 
failure sv to do, for such refusal was not a 
denial of what complainant was entitled to 
demand,” 

It is true that eome allegations of mis- 
representation were made, but the com- 
plainant had to admit that he must look 
to the accounting sought for material to 
sustain them. He also tried to distinguish 
this from a previous case in which an 
accounting was vainly asked for by saying 
that there accounting only was sought 
while here ‘‘discovery is asked in addition”; 
but the Court replied that discovery is de- 
pendent upon the right to an accounting, 
80 that the question involved was, in effect, 
the same in both cases. 

We would not be understood to argue 
that the Equitable is right upon the merits 
of this particular case, nor that that or 
any other company cannot be mistaken, or 
even knowingly do wrong. We passall this 
by as not at present material; and yet it 
is only just to remark that if there is ever 
any di-appointment of reasonable expec- 
tation in such settlements, the disappoint- 
ment is quite certain to be as real on the 
company’s part as on the member’s, be- 
cause competition makes it certain that a 
company will always do the best in its 
power, Evidently it must wish to please, 
and regret every failure to come up to ex- 
pectation ; therefore the presumption is 
strongly that the treatment is not unfair. 

This particular suit, altho it could be 
tried anew, is probably ended. Such suits 
should always be ineffectual, because their 
success would introduce confusion, and 
would make an utter subversion of insur- 
ance business possible, 


AN UNPLEASANT DISCOVERY. 


THE members of the Covenant Mutual 
Assessment of Galesburg, Ill., an Odd 
Fellows’ organization, are having some 
trouble; they are making a discovery 
which is not pleasant, and they do not 
seem to understand their discovery. A 
circular, dictated by harsh necessity, had 
informed them that it had been found ex- 
pedient to readjust the rates of assess- 
ment. This nicely rounded term, trans- 
lated into plain language, meant an in- 
crease from seventeen dollars to twenty- 
five, and so the members are surprised and 
some of them are angry. An indignation 
meeting was held in Bloomington, and a 
committee was appointed to go to Gales- 
burg and look the matter up. 

We hope the committee met and that 
they found out the whole matter. If they 
did, they found that the association had 
started in its career with the usual mistake 
of trying to make a dollar do more 
than adollar’s worth in the payment of 
insurance claims. They found that the 
fraternal idea was expected to some- 
how lessen the mortality cost, that a 
mysterious and secret something—which 
everybody respected and admired toc 
much to attempt to define it—was going 
to accomplish the cheapening of life in- 
surance, They found that the slight de- 
mands of mortality upon a body of men of 
a low average age had been taken—be- 
cause 80 agreeably low—as the measure of 
the future. They found—or, perhaps, 
they at last realized—that ‘keeping the 
reserve in your own pockets,” which is 
what members under the assessment plan 
are invited to do, is a process of some 
veril. They found—if they had the acumen 
and the nerve to trace out the matter— 
that this necessary part of the cost of in- 
surance, when left uncollected and in the 
members’ pockets, is really a loan to the 
members, and a loan made under the de- 
lusive notion that pay ment is never to be 
called for ; then, when payment is called 
for, as it is by this ‘*readjustmenv” of 
rates, the members are angry and dis- 
turbed, and they feel that they have been 


~ deceived. 


They certainly have been, in all such 
cases; butby whom? If the managers of 
assessment schemes, as undoubtedly does 
occur somelimes, knowingly hold out and 
trade upon this delusion, those managers 
are guilty of willful ceception ; but when 
people greedily swallow things not true 
because they are agreeable things and 
such things as we may properly wish were 
true, have they not themselves to blame 
first? People hold out to us salt and say 
it is sugar, and what they say is gold at 
the price of brass; and because we all 
like sugar and would gladly get gold under 





cost we gobble down the salt and take the 
brass—then we howl when we find the 
cheat. 

Why should we? Let us punish the de- 
ceiver, if we can catch him, and the law 
is always rather too lenient toward him ; 
but let us remember that the worst de- 
ceiver is the self deceiver. 





THE United States Mutual Accident 
Association through its President, has ad- 
dressed a circular to its policy holders rec- 


ommending them to accept an offer from 
the United States Casualty Company, 
which has just commenced business, to 
take over their unexpired insurance, car- 
rying the same to its maturity and after 
that time at the same rate and on sub- 
stantially the same terms as those now 
held in the United States Mutual Accident. 
Charges are made that the United States 
Mutual Accident Association is insolvent 
and that a receiver will be appointed. 
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1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 


holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
UM. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Offers the most approved forms of 
Policies —liberal provisions, no _ re- 
Striction as to travel or residence, 
and at low premium rates. 

its Industrial Department insures all 
ages from 2 to for and up- 
wards at premiums of 5 cents a week 
and upwards. i 

It pays $10 a minute on an average 
throughout the year to its policy hold- 
ers. Write for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 


Rs BG: BA TOE, ncn wievvesseceences cid 24,252,828 71 
EAM MOPMIGUUID Ss oicesoc senssechoparserouonesct 22/217,399 94 
$2,085,428 77 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se. 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


JUDGE RICKS 


of Cleveland, O., recently de- 
cided that $10,000 is a fair 
maximum sum to be awarded 
as the value of a man’s life, in 
case of death by railroad acci- 
dent. Every man who is a help 
and comfort to his family and 
useful. to the public, should 
value his life, and justly so, at 
much more than $10,000; but 
this sum can readily be se- 
cured to his family by a judi- 
cious investment in life insur- 
ance. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, o. 





— 
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J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President, 
¥. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
5. 8. PIKRROK. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

This old and reliable Company now has the expert- 
ence of forty-five years of.practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
isthe adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insared 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which 1s the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums, Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


President. 
Secretary. 
k Assistant Secretary. 
1. STANDE “Act 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER Bu 
1. H. PERK 
JAMES R. PI 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets..................... 


Lceubkuaseesteneccaocee tesseceseee $8,570,838 69 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4%...........sceceees ° 


7,385,517 66 





$1,185,321 03 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
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ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary: 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Directors 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1894, to 3lat December, 1tH...... +++ $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

January, 18V4.......cceccceeseees ccccccccccs 1,206,515 77 

Total marine vremiums...... ... .... $3,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, er ey 

1864, to 3lst December, 1694............ sees $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

POTION... .0.ceceeee ceeeeevees $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums saa 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Cluimsdue the Company ° 
EN LLL LEE * 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cagh 1m Bam’...cccccccsccccccce coe. socccccce 184,238 44 
AMOURE. ccccccce.coccce co Sveesesenceesoes $11,340,781 88 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from #hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
tothe extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1804, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEV ERIC 
A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GkORGE H.M 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TORNURE 
JAMES G. De FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT. HA ¥ 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ELL, 
HOKACE GRA teu AGOSTINI 
HACE IA omen ERAN . BROW 

NRY E. HAWLEY, ASTON be THOMSEN 
WILLIAM [k. DODGE, LEANDEW N. VELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT PRAZA K 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM LB. BOULTO ‘ON 
c. A. HAN D, GEORGE W UINTAIth, 
JOHN D. HE WLETT, PAUL L. THER 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, OHN B. W' warp, 


N. DENTON SMITH: URORGE Cc PPELL. 
J, D. JONES, President. 
W. Hl. I, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A.A. RAVEN, ‘24 Vice Pren’t, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 





Cash Capital.....................81,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

force, etc........ Paces eeepeait «++ 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... ... sececeee 1,811,269 26 


Pelicy-holders’ Surplus... -- 2,811,269 26 
Gross Assets... seeeee 6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


apn EVANS, Vice President, 

ARD L 7 

. A. HOLMAN, 7 | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 

R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H, DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and ntague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. McDONALD, Gen’I Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
_ to General Manager, Western Department, 

Ito Building, Chicago, Ill. 
W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
t to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 

Ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


= ACENTS WANTED. 
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ADELTY AND, ) CASUALTY C0. 


matty Insurance ‘Specialties, 
SONDs oF SURETYSHIP, 


= PERSONAL —. — 
SN enreate g SD 


STEAM 
Employers’ Liability and tEVaTo Policies. 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATIC 
$5,480,525.02. N, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


NeW Yn Life lastrance Compaly, 


. JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 

Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. 
Real Estate . : i ‘ ° 
Net Premiums in course “et collection (Reserve on these Policies, 

$14,000,000) ‘ . - ‘ . ‘ mM 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies . 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

bilities, $8,500,000) . . 
Interest and Rents accrued 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157. 00) " ‘ 579,922 00 


Total Assets. “4 ox 2a e ° e #$162,011,770 93 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company. . 
Claimsin process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by Company in 1894 
Premiums Paid in Advance. 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed ° 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 87,039 83 

Total Liabilities. ° ° a. i4, 1 ne 

Total Surplus to Policy Holders — Ceitificate 

New York State Insurance Department) : 20,249,307 73 


$103,705,308 67 
. ° . . : 26,349,724 84 
14,675,478 98 


. . 


5,571,897 74 
5,492,422 69 


4,231,852 93 
1,405,663 08 








$138,620,188 00 
1,000,000 00 
1,550,382 

200,000 00 
157,415 68 
147,437 07 


. . . . . . 














Total. ‘ . . - 162,011,770 93 
INCOME—1894. 
New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721.23) . ° ‘ . $7,149,016 42 
Renewal Premiums, 2 ‘ ‘ ‘“ ‘ ‘ P 22,262,369 90 
Interest, Rents, etc. A 4 ‘ ° ‘ . ° . 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. ° ‘ ° e ‘s — £36,483.3513 43 
DISBURSEMENTS—1894 
Death-Claims P ° . - ‘ ‘ ¥ ‘ . $8,228,608 51 


indowments . 
Dividends and other payinenta to Policy Holders . ‘ 4 


All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Adverti-ing ° . 


1,418,082 88 
6,018,311 67 


8,474,426 50 


Total Disbursements 4 . ‘ pA #24, 139,429 56 
Excess of Income ‘ . ‘ s ‘ i P 12,848,888 97 
Total . . ‘ . ° ° $36,183,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDINC ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 e ° ° “ 93,097 $231,864,722 

Declined and remaining suapeeded (388) Dee. 31st 4 ‘ . 1773 31,778,474 

Issued ° ‘ 81,324 324 $200, 086,245 

Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death, or 
end of Endowment period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies, Amount. 

In Force December 31st, 1894 . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 277,600 $812,204, 160 

In Force December 3ist 1893, ‘ ° ° ‘ - 253,876 779,156,678 

Gain in 1894. \ , ‘ , , ‘ ~ 23,724 ~ $34, 137,482 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1805 
» JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York,do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 184, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 18, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


1 further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December @ist, 18%, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE 6@133,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WIIEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 




















[L. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Superintendent ef [nsurance,. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. MCCALL........-..eecesceeee President. EDWARD N. GIBBS............... “i roneuner. 
HEN Ly) ary Vice President. HUGH s. THOMPSON... troller. 
AH. WELCH @'Vice President. A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Birector. 
GEORG PERKINS.. 34 Vice President. THEODORE M. BANTA.............€ sh lor. 
K Nc cnccerceoasessens Actuary. JOHN C. WHITNEY ..........000000 ditor. 
Cc Secretary. D. P. KINGSLEY.... ...Supt. of Leonsios. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H, APPLETON.....D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | HENry C. MorTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
EC, FI cen cecsccciescvese cosccecooscscee Banker> | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON... ....... .....5-++ President. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH _Ex-President 84 National Bank, | DAVID NBVING......... coccccccrccccesecs -Nevins & Co. 
WILUIAM F. BUCKLEY.......c.2ceeceeee sevee Capitalist. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE..,Pres. New York & Penna. Co, 
JOHN CLAFLIN......The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEORGE W. PERKINS.... .......+ 3d Vice President 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.Pres. Continental Nat'l B’k 
EDWARD N. GIBBS. ...... ... Treasurer of Company. HIRAM R. STBELE......000 ceccccess Attorney at Law 
WILLIAM R.GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCAR S. STRAUS........+-0--000+ peacaeclasal China Ware 
Ww. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. WILLIAM L. STRONG...Pres. National Central Bank 
WALTER H. LEwIs.....Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK........00.-0ceeeeeeeeeceees Vice President 
WooOvBURY LANGDON..Joy, Langdon & Co.,"* “ JOHN J. VALENTINE..Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex 
JON A. MOCALL. 2... .cccccccccccccccccccsccce President. | A. H. WELCH..... soceceesseal Vice President, 
DAVID A. WELLS............ «+ s O8ecenseocrosscoscccescossosooosed ‘Capitalist. 
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PARTNERSHIP PROTECTION. 


BUSINESS men are not always alive to the 
fact that it is quite as necessary to insure 
brains and capital as it is to insure mer- 
chandise, ships and buildings; and there- 
fore it often appears that many successful 
firms, while depending largely upon the 
name, tact and individual effort of an asso- 
ciate, leave entirely uninsured the business 
value of the active brain which contributes 
so largely to the success of all their business 
ventures. 

Numerous adaptations of the systems of 
insurance best designed to meet the require- 
ments of business life, have received 
thoughtful attention; but nothing better 
has ever been offered to the insuring public 
than the ordinary life and endowment poli- 
cies of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. They offer the sim- 
plest and best way for two or more partners 
of different ages to insure their lives for the 
benefit of the survivor or survivors, afford- 
ing the best possible results to all con- 
cerned, 

It is unnecessary to state that no part- 
nership can exist in which the possibility 
of the death of one or more of the partners 
must not be considered and guarded against 
as far as human foresight can provide, and 
it may be that the first to die will be the 
one who can least be spared, the partner 
who is for the time being the one whose 
skill and special knowledge is leading the 
concern to success and wealth. Partner- 
ship insurance policies provide against this 
contingency ; death may remove the man, 
butit does not of necessity disturb the finan 
cial equilibrium of the business in which 
he was engaged. For example: Two men 
commence business as partners, investing 
$10,000 in equal shares. In the event of the 
death of one partner the survivor is of ne- 
cessity called upon by the heirs of the de- 
ceased for a settlement of their inherited 
portion of the business. To take away half 
the capital would seriously cripple the firm. 
It is obviously to the interest of all the part- 
ners to provide against such a contingency 
by creating policies of insurance whose pro- 
ceeds will at once meet this demand, thus 
securing the continuance and use of all the 
capital to the surviving partners. 

Aside from its protective features this 
form of insurance policy is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as it can often be used as a 
collateral security, possessing a money value 
which every banker and merchant will rec- 
ognize. It thus performs a double service ; 
and in the event of long lives to both part- 
ners the policies which have helped and pro- 
tected them will each year increase in value 
asan asset of the firm, until they become 
payable or until their ownership by the firm 
becomes no longer necessary, when they can 
be assigned back to the individual members 
and held by them for the future protection 
of their families. 

Where there are three or more business 
partners, each may be individually insured 
in favor of the firm, and it is an investment 
constantly increasing in value which, while 
it may involve some temporary sacrifices, 
will be found a financial anchor to wind- 


ward of inestimable value. 

In the event of a dissolution of partner- 
ship, the existing insurance will constitute 
one of the available assets, and its exact 
value can be at once ascertained, 

As a question of business management it 
will alwuys be found more advantageous to 
pay an annual sum for that which will pro- 
vide capital in the event of a moneyed part- 
ner’s death, than to share the profits witha 
newcomer or find security and pay interest 
for capital borrowed. 

The premium paid on a partnership policy 
should be regarded simply us a necessary 
business charge,.to be classed with rents, 
fire insurance or taxes, and entered as an 
item of expense account. 

If itis undertood by the creditors of a 
mercantile house that the partners’ lives 
are individually insured for the benefit of 
the firm, the stability of the concern is aug- 
mented to the same extent that the security 
of a bond and mortgage loan on real estate 
is enhanced by a policy of fire insurance in 
a first-class company. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York issues this form of insurance 
with all its most valuable privileges, and 
such a policy issued by this Company af- 
fords a greater degree of security than any 
approximate kind of investment within the 
reach of the insuring public. The intend- 
ing insurer will find amore desirable form 
of policy ate security in the con- 
tracts of The Mutual Lite than in any other 
institution offering this kind of indemnity. 

Application should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to any of the duly ap- 
pointed agents of the Company. They will 
be tound in every city or town 1n tbe coun- 


tr 
lis business during the past year shows : 
Increase in Payments to Policy- 





RE Sansauavcaswasmmdcessons $203,784 68 
Increase in Receipts........... 6,067,724 26 
Increase in Surplus.............. 4,576,718 91 
Increuse in Assets 17,931,103 82 
Increase in Insurance Assumed 

re 81,923,039 96 


Increase in Insurance in Force.51,972,039 96 





—Adv. 
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Old and Young. 


UPON THE HIGHT. 


BY ELIZA WOODWORTH, 


O NATURE! lead thou me apart, 
By stony brooks, that rush from windy 
fells, 
To rounded ponds, where lithesome fishes 
dart ; 
To cowslip meadows, where the cattle 
bells 
Tink, inkle, as they swerve with glossy 
necks which curve; 
Up hillside sproutlands, woke each spring, 
by bleating sheep, 
When through the thia wild grass the vio- 
lets push, 
And loud, in linty thickets nestlings 
cheep, 
And wood-hares stand, and browse their 
budding bush, 
Thence, to the Hight. 


Oh, lift me from the rock lipped glen, 
And lead me softly on, through sunken 
plains, 
Where hard-pan bakes, or quakes the sod- 
den fen, 
To lands with luscious fruits and ripening 
grains; 
Then on, with friendly rills, that sing be- 
tween the hills, 
To uplands sheer, where rest the flocks, or 
deftly nibble, 
While young birds warble from their home- 
stead bush, 
And swart cicadas shrill the summer’s 
treble ; 
Then past the mountain’s sloping shoulder 
push 
Until we reach the Hight. 


Lead me, in autumn’s balmy dusks, 
Between the fading stooks, where Indian 
corn 
Leans heavy in its rustling, silken husks, 
On, while the bittera’s hollow cries for- 
lorn 
Sound from the tawny marsh, thridding its 
herbage harsh ; 
Through golden stubbles pass, and pass 
the houses gray, 
Through apple orchards, out to moonlit 
fields, 
Where shadowy horses turn with friendly 
neigh. 
Then up the clefts, with jutting bastioned 
shields, 
Until we win the Hight. 


Lead me, in slumberous winter bland, 
Through perfumed barrens, dimmed with 
misty pine, 
by our Gulf, on 
sand; 
Then cross salt pastures, grazed by spot- 
ted kiue, 
And aridinland plains, where lonely gran- 
deur reigns, 
To golden Western lands, whose cinnabar 
rocks distill 
Quicksilver fair, and mount the redwood 
slope, 
Where seaward river 
rill, 
The ridges climb, through brambly copses 
grope, 
Until we reach the Hight. 


And white and amber 


calls to seaward 


What silence, what reserve refined, 
Dwells on the Hight through stormless 
hours, Dawn breaks,— 
The plains below, and valleys long, out- 
wind ; 
The farmstead stirs; the flower, the tree 
awakes, 
Sing toward yon heavenward 
birds, in chimiog quires ! 
Ye homes, now palaced where the purple 
vapor rocks, 
Thou tossing wood, incurving restless sea, 
Ye marshes, waterfow!, and herds, and 
flocks, 
As one, with Nature’s tameless darlings, 
free, 
Joyous, I greet you from the Hight. 
WasHInGTon, D. C. 


spires, ye 


+ 


PHILURY’S BLACK SILK. 


BY MARY R, P. HATCH. 





‘““WHaT be you doing?’ asked Mrs. 
Bean, coming suddenly into the desolate 
room where three women hovered about 
the still, stark form on the bed. 

Despite the fact that she was the dead 
woman’s sister, her sharp voice was un- 
moderated ; but a suspicion of moisture 
softened the keen black eyes turned upon 
the others. It was plain to be seen that 
they were slightly afraid of her, for the 
bravest one answered while the others 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


sh rank back somewhat. Mrs. Dollard— 
or Sileny Dollard, as she was called in the 
neighborhood—buoyed up by a sense of 
duties properly fulfilled, said, soothingly : 

‘* We're layin’ of ’er out, Mis’ Bean.” 

‘* But what be you doing with that black 
silk of hern?” touching the black folds, 
and then glancing at the gleaming scis- 
sors in Sileny’s hand. 

‘*T was jest goin’ to rip out the back 
breadths, tho I didn’t mean to let you 
know it till afterward. ’Tain’t customary 
to say nothin’ to the relatives, but we al- 
wuz doit. It dooz seem sech a pity to 
bury up good, rich silk like that. Even 
when Mis’ Crowley died over to the Cen- 
ter (she was a Spencer afore she married), 
I took out the back breadths of her best 
brocade silk to lay her outin. And when 
I was a-doin’ of it Janet Spencer come in 
jest as you did. She sorter turned away 
her head and made b’lieve as if she didn’t 
see what I was a-doin’ of, but passed out 
through the door slow and solemn. She 
used the silk afterwards tu trim a dress 
with, There was three good yards of it, 
and there will be of this, Mis’ Bean. You 
can use it for yourself or for Ellen to trim 
with, or you could match it for a dress,” 

**T ain’t going to match it for a dress, 
nor Ellen sha’n’t have’t, I tell you. Put 
down them scissors, I ain’t Janet Spen- 
cer. Philury shall have the good of that 
black silk, poor cretur!” looking pitying- 
ly at the pale, pinched features of the 
dead, 

“Wall, if you say so,” said Mrs. Dollard. 
**’Tain’t fur me to contradict. I s’posed 
you’d be glad to have it. I laid out folks 
now for more’n twenty year, and you're 
the first one to make a fuss.” 

‘* Never mind, Sileny,” said one of the 
other women, motioning her to look at 
Mrs. Bean, as she smoothed the thin face 
turned sideways on the pillow with a lov- 
ingtouch, ‘ P’r’aps ’Lizy’ll want to put 
the dress on herself. Some do, you 
know.” 

* Yes, ’'d luff to. Vd luff to put that 
black silk on Philury ; for if there is sech 
a thing as the spiritcoming to earth, hern 
will be sure to come.” 

‘“She never wore it, did she?’ whis- 
pered Mrs, Dollard. 

‘* No, that’s the worst on’t; and that’s 
why I dassent take any of it from her 
now—not if I was tempted to, which I 
hain’t. Philury wanted a black silk ever 
sence she was a little girl, and at last 
when she did get it she died. She might 
’a’ had it, but she give the money ’way 
three times ; she was so denying of herself 
that she wouldn’t spend foolishly. That's 
what she called it, buying black silks, 
‘ spending foolishly.’ ” 

**You don’t know, ’Lizy,” says she to 
me, ‘‘howI want one.” But I did; for 
I'd heard her talk of it ever sence Miss 
Wiggins come up to spend the summer at 
Father’s when we waschildren, I rec’lec’ 
jest how she looked. She had a long, 
thin, yeller face, with little bunches of 
curls on each side; false they was, but 
dreadful black and shiny; and her dresses 
had a set to ’emas if she wa’n’t mor’n 
sixteen. Philury was a queer, still thing, 
with a kinder wistful baby face that 
lcoked as if she was ready t) cry ; and she 
used to set and drink in Miss Wiggins’s 
words as if they was pure gold. Wall, 
she was good to us, Miss Wiggins was, 
and Philury was her favorite.” 

Here Mis. Bean sank down helplessly 
into a chair, and said to Mrs. Dollard : 

‘““You put the dress on, and I'll stand 
ready to help ; but I feel as weak as a rag 
when I think of her laying there and never 
having no good of it.” 

** And you so faithful a-watching of her 
night after night,” said Mrs. Gray, feel- 
ingly. 

“?Twa’o’t that. I could’a’ watched a 
dozen nights more with Philury and never 
felt it. ‘You must git well,’ says I to 
Philury, ‘to wear your black silk.’ ‘I 
sha’n’t never wear it, ’Lizy,’ says she ; and 
she didn’t. But she’s go’n’ter wear it 
now, the whole on’t,” starting up with 
fierce energy. 

The dress was soon put on the still, 
statuesque form, the frills of lace neatly 
adjusted about the neck and wrist, and 
then, with a last loving touch of the brown 
hair thickly streaked with white, the four 


women left the room for an ad joining one, 
taking care to leave the door wu jar. 

**T don’t seem to rec’lec’ Miss Wiggins,” 
began Mrs. Dollard, as they sat down 
together, 

‘*No, I presume not. Like enough it 
was before you moved here. Le’s see, 
Philury couldn’t ’a’ been mor’n ’leven. 
Wall, ’twas her set Philury to thinking 
about a black silk. ‘Every one ’d’oughter 
havea good black silk,’ saysshe. ‘ They’re 
good for funerals, an’ good for weddings, 
an’ for church, an’ everything.’ Well it 
jest went in one ear and out ’tother with 
me; but Philury took it all in an’ began to 
plan right off how she could git one. 
‘But, goodness! s’I, ‘you ain’t nothin’ 
but a little girl.’ ‘I shall be sixteen in five 
years,’ says she ; ‘an’ it will takeas long as 
that to git the money to buy it. Miss 
Wiggins says it will cost jest for the silk 
fifteen dollars, and you know, ’Lizy,’ says 
Philury, ‘I can’t earn mor’n three dollars 
a year plumming and knitting sole feet- 
ing.’ 

‘* You see she’d got it all figgered out 
and everything. Wall, Mother didn’t fall 
in with the idea, Shesaid ‘twas a dread- 
ful foolish streak in a little girl to plan so 
fur ahead. But for all Philury’s soft look 
she was set as the hills. She cried and 
took on so that Mother give in,and Philury 
set to earning of that black silk. She'd 
talk and talk about it. * Silk is sosoft and 
pretty. Miss Wigyins says its spun by lit- 
tle worms out’er their own bodies, I 
should luff to see ’em spinning of the silk, 
shouldn’t you, ’Lizy? she’d break out 
some night when I’s most asleep, and I’d 
tell her, cross as could be, to shet up. 

‘* Wall, if you b’lieve it, when she was 
sixteen she had money enough to buy a 
black silk, an’ she’d earnt every dollar of 


_ the whole fifteen, picking plums and sell- 


ing of ’em and knitting sole feetings ; and 
once she kept house for old Mis’ Blossom 
when she went visiting down below where 
she come from. She stayed a_ week, 
I reclec’; and she paid Philury a dol- 
lar. 

** Wall, why it should ’a’ happened jest 
as it did ’'m sure is mor’n I can tell; why 
*twa’n’t next week or even the next day, 
but no, the very day, I might say the very 
hour, Philury got her money together 
who should drive up but Samaathy Ann 
Holmes and Lanson Holmes with their 
boy that was a cripple. They was in a 
peck of trouble. It seemed they’d heard 
of a doctor in Boston that cured jest sech 
cases, and they was all up in arms about 
it—I didn’t wonder, seeing he was all 
they had and a great sulferer—if they 
could git him cured. But ’twas lack of 
money that troubled ’em. Lanson said 
he’d scraped and saved and couldn’t git 
the money to save him, and it did seem as 
if he couldn’t stand it,now he’d a hope 
hild out to him, not to take hold of it. And 
Samanthy she cried and hild her little boy 
up clost and tender, and Mother cried and 
I did a little, tho I wa’n’t never any hand 
to, no mor’nI be now. ‘How much be 
you short?’ says Mother, ‘Fifteen dol- 
lars,’ says Lanson, 

‘*Somehow Mother and I looked at Phi- 
lury. ‘Twas the sum that made us; 
*twa’n’t nothing else ; but Philury sat there 
calm and still, ‘cept for a kinder sca’t 
look. I can’t describe it no better than by 
saying it was asca’t look. But in a few 
minutes she got up and went out, and I 
followed ’er. I found ’er looking at her 
méney and kinder sobbing like. ‘* What 
is it? sl, ‘What be you go’a'ter do with 
that? ‘Give itto Lanson. l’ve got to; 
but oh, *Lizy, it seems jest as if ’wwould 
break my heart to give up my black silk." 
‘I wouldn’t then,’ s‘J. ‘Oh, says she, 
* but think of his poor, crooked little back 
and alwuz having to go so, ’cos I wouldn’t 
give up my black silk. I’ve got to give it 
up; but mebbe,’ says she, ‘I can earn it 
again. It won’ttake so long next time, 
now I'm bigger.’ ’Pon that she seemed to 
kinder straighten up and make up her 
mind not to feel bad any more, She went 
to the sink and washed the red off her 
eyes, and then back to the long kitchen 
where the rest was. They was beat, I tell 
you, when she handed out the money and 
told ’em it was for Charley’s back. They 
said they’d pay it back if they ever could ; 
but they never did, for Lanson lost his 
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health and diel next year, and Charley 
tho his back seemed to be better, didn’t 
never have no health, and died when he 
was twelve, Samanthy never forgot it ; 
but that was all she could do, poor cretur, 
and Philury never begretched the money 
nor spoke of it—only to feel bad for little 
Charley and the rest. 

‘“* Wall, that was fall er the year an’, if 
you b’lieve it, fore the next fall Philury 
had earnt her money again. How she 
done it, the Lord knows, I don’t ; but she 
saved here and pinched there, I s’poge, 
Any way she had it all in three, crisp five 
dollar bills, when who should come to our 
house but Janet Woburn that had been to 
work in the fact’ry, and she told Philury 
she must have some nice black lace to 
trim it with, jest a little round the basque 
waist an’ the neck an’ sleeves, Janet wag 
dreadfully ragged out herself with ruffles 
all over her, a’most—’twas when they wore 
sech a sight of trimming, and Philury see 
that Janet was right—she’d either haf’ to 
have the lace or thelse git more silk an’ 
cut it up into ruffles, an’ that seemed 
clear waste. So she decided on the lace 
and put away the bills till she could earn 
that. 

“It was jest on the aidge of them 
hard times, and Father was beginning to 
look anxious ’bout a note that old Squire 
Hopkins hild ag’inst him. You know, 
Sileny, something about Hopkins.” 

‘© 1 guess I do,” murmured Mrs. Dol- 
lard. ‘* We got into his clutches once, 
and ’twas years afore we got clear.” 

‘+ Wall, this wa’n’t no great ’mount that 
note he held ag’inst Father ; but it seemed 
jest as if ’twas witchwork, for when 
he’d got enough, all but fifteen dollars, 
he sorter stuck right there and couldn't 
git no furder. We all kep’ it from Phi- 
lury, for we knew what she was ; but one 
night she come home unbeknowst while 
we. three, Father an’ Mother an’ I, was 
talking of it over ’round the fireplace. 
I can seem to see now jest how we set; 
Father was at the end facing the door, 
Mother was opposite, an’ lin the middle, 
Father hild the hard-wood poker and kept 
punching of the fire; he was sorter nerv- 
ous and didn’t jest sense what he was 
doing, when allof a suddint the back log 
flew apart an’ the live coals scattered fur 
an’ wide. I jumped for the broom to 
sweep ’em back when who should I see 
but Philury standing by the door as pale 
as any ghgst. She’d heard every word of 
what we’d been saying; I see that; but 
she motioned me not to speak, and she 
went right upstairs. 

‘* Wall, the long and short of it was, 
the nex’ morning Father found the extry 
money in his leather wallet ; an’ when 
he charged Philury with putting of it 
there she laughed, as gay as a cricket, 
an’ said she'd concluded not to buy no silk 
this year, silk was turrible high, an’ 80 
was lace; she’d concluded, she said, to 
lend him the money, perviding he had any 
use for it. You see he never knew that 
she'd heard him fretting about the debt, 
an’ so he spoke an’ said: ‘I have gota 
use for it, Philury, an’ I shall be turrible 
glad of the money ef you'll promise to let 
me know when you want to get your 
dress.’ So Philury s1id she would, 80’ 
Father settled up with old Hopkins. "Iwas 
wall he did, for, as I was saying, it was the 
aidge of the hard times, and when them 
come there wa’n’t no luxuries going for 
anybuddy but the rich. Father didn’t seé 
the time that he had fifceen dollars by 
him that wa’n’t due somewhere ; an’ you 
may be sauce Philury nevg hinted of & 
black silk. An’ she didn’t try to earn It, 
either. We all put our shoulders to the 
wheel to live and pay up and buy good, 
decent clothes, which was all that we 
could do, : : 

‘“* Wall, I got married after a while, 40 
Philury stayed with Father an’ Mothert 
they died. They didn’t leave no great 
an’ Ephraim come in for his share 2 
for mine, an’ it left Philury with jest the 
house an’ garding spot. But after she'd 
got everything all straightened out, says 
she to me: ‘’Lizy, would you thiok el 
silly if I bought me a black silk ? ‘Silly, 
s'[, ‘no, Ishould think you was silly if ye 
didn’t, seeing you’ve always wanted ones 
‘ Wall,’ says she, ‘ I’ve got the money ®" 
up, an’ I thought I’d buy one if you 
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think it would be silly, an’ me an’ old 
maid.” 

*‘T never see her look so pretty as she 
did that minute, when she called herself 
an’ old maid ; her skin was so kinder pink 
and her eyes so shiny a-thinking about 
that silk dress, I s’pose it was. But 
she dido’t git it. I didn’t see her for 
*most a week, and when I went over 
who should I see setting in the corner 
of the kitchen knitting, as big as life, but 
old Granny Lucas, knitting and nodding to 
me, and a-saying : ‘ I've come to live here 
with Philury.’ ‘ What dooz this mean? 
says I to Poilury, when I found her up 
chamber ; ‘what’s old Mis’ Lucas here for? 
an’ pon that Philury set down on the bed 
and pulled me down beside her and begun 
to cry. ‘Don’t scold,’ says she, ‘ I couldn’t 
help it. The poor soul come to my door 
Sunday night, the sca’test thing you ever 
see, cos She said they was going to take 
her to the county farm, and she thought 
mebbe I’d let her stay with me. She’s 
some relation of Mother's, ’Lizy,’ says 
Philury. ‘ Fiftieth cousin,’ says I, kinder 
short. ‘Wall, I come over to see your 
black silk. I didn’t see it laying ‘round 
nowhere, 8o I s’pose it’s cut and made up 
an’ hanging in the closet.’ ‘ ’Lizy,’ says 
Philury, looking as ’shamed as could be, 
‘I don’t b'lieve I shall git one jest yit, 1 
had to buy a few things for Granny, her 
shoes was all out, and she hado’t on warm 
flannels.’ I felt jest like giviag Puilury 
a good shaking, and telling he, the same 
time, that she was asaint on carta. But 
I didn’t do neither, I went right home, 
and Philury never knew how worked up 
I was. 

“That was a’most ten yearsago. You 
know how Pmmlury kept and done for 
Granny Lucas long as she lived, set up 
with her nights and tended of ’er days till 
I wonder her feet didn’c drop off some- 
times. 

‘* When she died, I says to Philury, s’ I, 
‘Now, if I was you, I'd git me a goodrich 
black silk ; ’'d trim it with lace ani l’q 
have it nice.’ ‘ Why don’t you have one? 
says she. ‘I don’t want it,’ s’l. ‘ Agood 
wool is all 1 ever wanted; I could ’a’ had 
one dozens of times,’ s’l, ‘if Vd felt so; 
but you always wanted a black silk.’ 
‘Yes,’ says Philury, ‘I alwuz did, and I 
believe I will have one.’ ‘Now don’t 
change your mind,’ s’L; and I went home 
thinking of nothing else but Philury’s silk. 
Tainks I, something will happen to pre- 
vent her gitting of it, jest as. they alwuz 
have, and so what did I do that very 
afternoon, but put Nathan’s supper on the 
table, and go over to Philury, and stay 
right by her till ’'d put her up to buying 
it that very day. But I never, in all my 
born days, see any one so nervous as she 
was. Her hands trembled when she tied 
on her bunnit, and mor’n once she said, 
on the way to the store, ‘It don’t seem 
right to spend so much money jest on my- 
self, Jest think! it would feed a poor 
family over a month, and there’s so much 
misery in the world ; but I larrupped 
right along, pretending I didn’t hear ; and 
when we got to Harmon's, I says to Mr. 
Harmon, s’l, ‘ My sister, here, Wants to 
lovk at your black silk.’ * A good piece?’ 
he says. ‘Yes,’ s'I, ‘ the best you’ve got.’ 

‘Wall, ’twas easy after that, Philury 
was perfectly delighted with the piles an’ 
‘ piles he spread out of the black, soft, rich, 
shiny stuff. 1’most made up my mind to 
buy me one, Wall, Philury picked out the 
thickest, shiniest, sofvest piece they was, 
and had it done up with tae trimmings, and 
carried it home, When we got ’most there 
She turat ‘round, and says to me: ‘’Lizy, 
you hain’t no notion of how foolish I be, 
but I never was so happy in all my life 
before; and she looked jest as happy as 
she said she felt. 

“I went over and helped sew on it. 
Miss Jones cut and fitted it, but Philury 
and I made it. It set like a glove, and 
Philury looked splendid in it, But before 
We finished it she begun to fail up. I see 
it, and Miss Jones see; and Philury told 
a the day we finished it that she didn’t 
b'lieve She should ever wear it. ‘You 
will,’ s’I, ‘for ll put it on to you myself, 
and make you go to church.’ But come 
Sunday Philury wa’n’t able to set up, and 
& Wednesday she died.” 


Mrs, Bean gave a dry sob at the recol- 
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lection. Then she looked into the sym- 
pathetic faces of her audience, and said : 
‘*That’s why I wouldn’t have the back 
breadths cut out. I know they do it, and 
it’s jest as folks feel about it, I s’pose; 
but Philury robbed herself of the joy of 
wearing of it while she lived, and slaved 
all her life for others. Now she’s dead 
she shall have it ; and I b’lieve, I do believe, 
and I don’t care whothinks me foolish for 
saying of it, I do believe that Philury 
wherever she is, knows that she’s dressed 
in that black silk”; and Mrs. Bean looked 
around defiantly. 

**T don’t blame you,” said Mrs, Dollard, 
in her most sympathetic manner. 

‘*Nor I neither,’ murmured the others. 

And in the next room the face on the 
pillow wore the calm, glad look which 
seemed to affirm that her sister had in- 
deed spoken truly. 

ScRaTFORD, N. H. 
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THE LITTLE SEED. 


BY EMMA A. LENTE. 





DowN by the root of a maple, 
A little seed stirred 

In its sleep, for it dreamed or it fancied 
A whisper it heard. 


Dreamed, or it fancied, that some one 
Said close in its ear: 

‘* Wake up, little seed, from your slumbers ; 
The springtime is here, 


“Up in the beautiful sunlight 
Are beautiful things, 

Blue skies, and green grasses, and zephyrs, 
And creatures with wings. 


‘“‘ Rouse up from your long, lonely silence, 
And come to the light, 

For the world is so busy and bonny, 
And happy and bright.” 


And the dear little seed in its dungeon, 
With longing grew wild,— 

There surely was never a laggard 
More sweetly beguiled. 


And it felt its heart growing and growing, 
Awakened at length, 

And round it the brown mold was loosened 
And moved by its strength. 


And soon in the beautiful daylight 
It lifted its head, 

And saw such a wonderful landscape 
Around it outspread. 


And there in the sunlight and starlight, 
And moonlight and dew, 

And raindrops, the dear little seedling 
Just flourished and grew. 


The birds sang a chorus above it, 
The breezes blew sweet, 

And at last it was crowned with a blossom, 
That made it complete. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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A SCHOOLGIRL'S TALENT, 


BY EDITH ROBINSON, 





**She puts her glasses on her nose, 
And under her desk she puts her toes.” 

THE verses of which they were the 
closing lines, were scribbled on the flyleaf 
of ‘* La France Littéraire,” and the book 
privily circulated among the advance 
class. The girls smiled, some giggled, all 
glanced approvingly at the author. The 
new girl, of whom the poem sung, had 
appeared at the astronomy recitation. 
Madge had skimmed the lesson in the in- 
terval between the opening exercises and 
the bell that told off the girls to the various 
classes, She made a glib recitation, just 
escaping failure ; and as she closed, her 
chance look rested on the new girl, and 
the expression in the stranger’s eyes said, 
as plainly as in words: ‘ That was not 
your best. You merely use your powers, 
clever girl that you are, to get along with 
as little work as is possible to enable you 
to make a brilliant show.” 

The recitation went on; but the unuttered 
criticism had ruffled Madge more than she 
would have confessed, even to herself, 
and she took advantage of the study hour 
to scribble those verses which,with a fatal 
knack of turning truth and earnestness 
into ridicule, held up to laughter and con- 
tempt the lack of ‘‘style”—that dearest 
schoolgirl encomium—the evident absorp- 
tion in her studies, even the coarse red 
hands that characterized the newcomer. 
And so the ripple of quiet laughter eddied 
around the new girl, intent on the prob- 


lem of the harvest moon, and she did not 
know that then and there her whole future 
was decided. 
Admiration was what Madge expected 
—nay, demanded. With her to conceive 
was to act, to wish was to have, to think 
was to utter ; and to like or dislike was to 
manifest an instant and winning cordial- 
ity or an uncompromising tho flawless fri- 
gidity. Some day she meant to bear off 
the real honors among her mates. Some- 
where, in the far-off future, she saw a 
“career”; what direction it should take 
she had not yet decided ; it was at present 
part of the nebulous intention ‘‘to study 
hard and do her best.” Sometimes she 
saw herself as Elizabeth Fry, going, an 
angel of mercy, into prison cells; again, 
she was Dorothea Dix, fighting, single- 
handed, inhumanity in its most obstinate 
form, the prejudices of the civilized world. 
Florence Nightingale and Elizabeth 
Thompson, George Eliot and Miss Bird in 
turn seemed to her best worthy of emula- 
tion. Allthe new avenues open to women 
lay alluringly before her, and the longing 
to do something and be somebody in the 
great world at times possessed the girl 
with an intensity but dimly understood 
even by herself and wholly unsuspected 
by those who knew her only as the most 
popular girl of the advanced class. 

None of its members could have ex- 
plained, even if she had thought or cared 
to question, why the tide of opinion had 
set so strongly against the new girl; not 
that there was open manifestation of ill- 
feeling or pointed snubs. But if the 
stranger timidly joined a knot of girls by 
the radiator—where the class met for dis- 
cussion and gossip—it melted, one by one, 
to re-form in another part of the room. 
After school, in the dressing room, she 
was made to feel that she had no part in 
the general chatter and laughter. Diffi- 
cult points in the lessons that the other 
girls puzzled out together, she pored over 
unassisted ; in the hot discussions that 
arose out of history or ethics, when youth- 
ful enthusiasm or opprobrium raged 
around the radiator concerning the char- 
acter of Napoleon, or arguments pro and 
con were advanced as to the possibility of 
a lie being justified by circumstances, the 
new girl was left to ponder these knotty 
points by herself, 

Not that there was anything about the 
stranger that would have justified her dis- 
patch to Coventry. Without being a 
brilliant scholar, she never failed to re- 
spond promptly and intelligently in the 
recitations. City life was so new and 
strange to her that, after the first, she ac- 
cepted the position into which she was 
thrust, as merely the result of the Boston 
frigidity of which she had heard so much, 
butin which she had never quite believed ; 
she even chided herself that she had 
vaguely expected something very differ- 
ent. Surely, those to whom had been 
given the inestimable privilege of living 
in beautiful, cultured Boston, must needs 
be as gentle of heart as they were soft of 
voice and fine of manner, 

She had no one but herself to blame if 
her present advantages were not yielding 
theie looked-for fruits. For this year in 
Boston the slow pennies had accumulated 
in the intervals of district school teaching 
and ‘ living out” that had broken in 
upon and followed the meager instruc- 
tion at the academy ; in her village life 
there had come to her a glimpse of a 
broader, freer existence: perhaps some 
wave of the world’s progress had struck 
her isolated iife ; perhaps it had comein 
the words of some great writer that had 
found their chance way to the sparsely 
furnished bookshelf in the village home ; 
perhaps in some hour in the pine woods 
their music had spoken of another world 
than the one in which the sordid thoughts 
of mere existence held sole sway. In what- 
ever way the impulse had come, no work 
had been drudgery, no persistence too 
wearying that brought her a step nearer 
the goal. This year in Boston was a part of 
the means that was scarcely less precious 
than the end itself. 

She could compass its expense by board- 
ing with Cousin Elmiry, who lived on a 
side strect at the South End. How eager- 
ly she sought to begin the rich garnering ! 
Her heart beat faster when she thought of 
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the lectures, the churches, the tibrary 
the Art Museum and picture galleries ; 
all the historic landmarks that were sum- 
moned up by the spell of that magic word 
—Boston! Cousin Elmiry knew nothing 
of old buildings and locations rich with 
tradition. She scarcely left the house ex- 
cept on ‘bargain Monday,” and her 
knowledge of Boston was bounded by the 
square that comprised the shopping dis- 
trict. The North End was over there— 
with a wave of the hand that embraced 
all the points of the compass, She never at- 
tended lectures, and felt no interest in the 
great preacher toward whom her young 
cousin supposed all Boston turned an 
eager ear. So the girl took her solitary 
walks through the beautiful streets of the 
Back Bay, after one exploring trip to the 
enchanted if unsavory districts of the 
North Ead, which resulted in losing her 
way and extricating herself, with the aid 
of a friendly policeman, from a suspicious 
looking labyrinth of Italian tenement 
houses. She made frequent visits to the 
Art Museum, and spent long hours in 
Bates Hall; but, somehow, it was all un- 
satisfying; and her little hall bedroom at 
Cousin Elmiry’s was cold, and the other 
people in the house were uncongenial. 
Cousin Elmiry did pot keep a boarding 
house ; she wished it to be understood that 
theclerks and dressmakers and stenogra- 
phers, who made their home with her,were 
‘boarding in a private family.” Often 
there were days when, except in recita- 
tions, the new girl—such she remained 
throughout the term—did not speak a 
word throughout the entire day. 

Sometimes at school she looked wist- 
fully toward the group at the radiator ; 
there was a girl there with a bright face 
and quick ways, whom the others called 
Madge. The new girl sometimes thought 
she would like to know Madge ; once she 
had felt sure of it, when words floated to 
her from the merry group at her solitary 
luncheon. There was another look in 
Madge’s face, and a new toue in the usu- 
ally careless voice, as she quoted words 
of the great preacher whose presence glo- 
rified Boston. The new girl had intended 
to go to church every Sunday; but yes- 
terday had been dark and damp, and the 
people at Cousin Elmiry’s settled down as 
usual to Sunday newspapers or myateri- 
ous occupations in their own rooms that 
involved much pulling out of bureau 
drawers and scrambling about on closet 
shelves, The chill, cheerless atmosphere, 
within and without, had infected the new 
girl, and she spent the morning mending 
her gloves and retrimming her hat, Other 
talk came to her sometimes, of lectures 
and concerts and visits to studios ; once— 
she listened then spellbound—the girl 
called Madge gave a graphic account of a 
visit to the old North End. A friend was 
visiting her, and, moved by a sudden in- 
spiration consequent on reading ‘* Agnes 
Surriage,” the two girls set forth on an 
exploring expedition, They found the 
street where Agnes Surriage had lived 
and the location of Sir Harry Frankland’s 
house, and visited the North Church, with 
its historic and poetry-haunted belfry, and 
Copp’s Hill burying ground, where they 
tried to find the grave of the Little Gentle- 
man, and King’s Chapel burying ground, 
where Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmes- 
dale lay side by side. 

By degrees the visits to the Art Museum 
and Library were given up; with none to 
share her enthusiasm, interest flagged and 
enthusiasm grew cold. She wondered 
sometimes if the toilund the sacrifices had 
been worth while. Might it not be better 
to sink herself in the village lethargy, in- 
stead of wearying longer in these reach- 
ings and strivings after a higher life—a 
life of the intellect and of the soul, whose 
vision was, perhaps, after all, only what 
Cousin Elmiry would have termed “ high- 
falutin’?” At its first whisper she thrust 
the question from her like a breath of sac- 
rilege; but it returned again and again, 
and by and by found harborage. 

Her lessons dragged ; perhaps it was be- 
cause the book rested so long on her 
knees unlooked at that it took hours to 
learn the simplest tasks; and in the reci- 
tation hour the chill, sordid atmosphere of 
her bedroom seemed to have followed her, 
and she felt too inert and numb to do 
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more than briefly answer the question that 
came to her. 

That recess the girl called Madge was 
talking in her most earnest, animated way 
of somebody who was the editor of a great 
p?per, and whose written words in story 
and poem had been held dear by many 
people. She was to give a talk before the 
girls’ club to which Madge and several of 
the others belonged. More even than by 
her well-earned literary fame, the name 
represented the lofty holding a cultivated, 
true-hearted woman may win for herself 
in the world. But instead of its inspira- 
tion the new girl saw only the immeasur- 
able distance between her and the strong, 
beautiful type of womanhood to whom it 
was not even her privilege to listen ; and 
all at once the disappointments and dis- 
couragements and loneliness of the past 
months came to a focus, and the insidious 
whisper was a commanding voice. Very 
quietly the new girl shut her book and 
put it in her desk, and gently closed the 
lid. 

The great editor talked that Saturday 
morning to the crowded assemblage of 
bright, girlish faces about the privileges 
and responsiblities of the new life opened 
to women. The written things are not in- 
frequent that influence one’s life. One 
may perhaps be so fortunate once or twice 
in his lifetime as to come into direct con- 
tact with a dominant personality, whose 
spoken words strike home and make one’s 
life, from then and there, forever differ- 
ent. Such words came to Madge, and 
with the force of their inspiration all the 
vague longings and ambitions she had 
cherished for so long seemed to take furm 
and substance, while what was unworthy 
in them was loosened and ready to be cast 
forth. 

By and by came her turn to be pre- 
sented. 

** Oh, it was beautiful,” she said, breath- 
lessly. ‘Ll want to thank you ”— 

The words did not come, but perhaps in 
the eager face, the tear-filled eyes, the 
woman read all that the girl would fain 
have spoken. 

** Dear,” she said, gently, ‘‘ it all comes 
back, does it not, to the old lesson—* Each 
according to his several ability.” Whether 
the one talent or the five does not matter, 
if only we are faithful to the steward- 
ship.” 

The following Monday the new girl's 
place was vacant; at recess one of the 
girls mentioned casually, that Miss Leigh 
had said that the new girl had given up 
her plars of going to collegeand had gone 
home. After a careless word of comment, 
the talk passed to more interesting sub- 
jects. 

But one girl took the tidings to her seat, 
and in the quiet hour that followed, it 
mingled, inexplicably and perversely, 
with the words she had heard in the Sat- 
urday talk. What was it to her that the 
new girl had basely given up her hopes of 
a future because of a passing illness or 
possible homesickness ? 

In her preoccupation, instead of devot- 
ing herself to the translation of ‘ Atha- 
lie,” she had been turning the pages of 
** La France Littéraire,” till she came to 
the flyleaf, upon which was scribbled the 
forgotten lines, ridiculing the new girl. 
She was unable to throw off the vague re- 
proach with which they confronted her. 
She repeated vehemently to herself that 
her keen sense of humor, her talent for 
clever salire, had been given her to use; 
and were not they her ‘‘talent”? Pro- 
voking that in the new, beautiful light 
that had come on the threshold of the 
full, earnest life before her, this unan- 
swerable, haunting question should start 
up. But in that light all things—even the 
life of an indifferent Stranger—took pn a 
new aspect. She turned impatiently 


back to her lesson ; but the insistent ques- ~ 


tion met her in the lines of the stately 
tragedy as in her own doggerel. Could 
she have played the leading part in what 
had indeed been a tragedy to another 
girl? On the printed page she seemed to 
see thie words that had sunk so deeply into 
her heart : 

‘“* Always remembering however intoxi 
cating thesense of mental power, that the 
intellectual life is too dearly bought at the 
cost of womanly gentlenessand sympatby.”’ 

New YorK City, 
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THE VENTURESOME VIOLET. 


BY LYDIA A. HASBROUCK, 


ONE early spring day the underground 
root world of the forest began to waken 
and stir. Spring beauty and hepatica 
crowded toward the surface, and blood- 
root began to wrap its delicate blossoms 
in their great coats of thick green leaves. 
But the violets and trilliums were taking 
a last little nap, assured that Mother Na- 
ture would not call them just yet—all but 
one little violet, and he was broad awake. 

He lived on a bank at the edge of the 
wood, where it bordered on a meadow ; 
and one little sunbeam, shot straight out 
of the east, had crept through a crevice in 
his curtain of clods and dazzled him. So 
he sat up and rubbed his eyes and stretched 
his roots. He looked about and saw one 
hepatica near by just about to push its 
head aboveground. ‘ Hold on there, Pat- 
ty,” he called ; ‘‘ I’m coming too.” 

Then what a hubbub arose. 

“*You can’t !” 

** Tt isn’t time !” 

** You’re out of turn !” 

** You'll freeze!” 

‘Jack Frost will come back on purpose 
to nip you!” 

“You haven’t got any bud-protectors, 
and the hepaticas won’t lend any !” 

Such shouts, and many more, made 
things so lively that even the June flowers 
opened a sleepy eye or two and growled 
about the racket. But the venturesome 
violet paid no attention, and before they 
could stop him the underground shouts 
grew faint, the rush of the spring wind 
was in his ears, and his blue eyes were 
looking up into the comforting sun. 

It was pretty cold! He cowered down 
behind a lump of clay to keep out of the 
wind, and looked up to sce what it was 
that waved over his head. Then he felt 
warm and brave enough; for he had 
pushed his way up right under a clump of 
green clover, and the leaf next to him had 
four leaflets. 

** What luck !” thought the violet. ‘ If 
I had waited my turn some one would 
have picked it, and it would have been 
gone. Now I’m in for good fortune of 
some sort.” 

So he pulled his leaves close and snug- 
gled his blossoms down among them, and 
waited, 

It was not long before he heard laugh- 
ing voiccs, and popped out one blossom to 
listen. Yes—they came nearer and nearer, 
and soon he could see a group of children 
capering along the meadow, with a fat, 
comfortable-looking woman among them, 

‘* The circus! the circus! We’re going 
to the circus !’ chanted one of them, and 
danced up to the venturesome violet’s 
lump of earth. The blue flower caught 
his eye, and he stooped down with a 
whoop of delight and pulled up the whole 
plant, boy-fashion; then discovered the 
four-leaved clover, and picked that with 
another wild Indian yell. 

‘*Here, Ma,” he called, ‘‘see what I’ve 
got!’ And he ran up to the comfortable- 
looking woman with his prize. 

‘* Why, how early they be this year !” 
said she. ‘* Bless the boy, he’s pulled the 
whole thing up by the roots! Theré, give 
me your han’k’chuf, and we’Jl do it up, 
and maybe iv’ll grow in the garden when 
we get home.” 

So the good woman proceeded to bur- 
den herself with the little bundle in addi- 
tion to various packages of goodies for 
the children to eat at the circus, and bun- 
dles of things she was going to change or 
match on this rare expedition to the 
city. 

The violet, its roots wrapped in the damp 
cloth, felt happy indeed, and looked about 
with interest as the party boarded the 
traia at the dusty little station. 

They were soon out, however, in the 
air of the streets, such as it is on a bright, 
damp, spring day, and hastening on a 
crowded horse car to the circus. 

The great building was thronged for the 
matinée. The little group of children 
were jostled and pushed in the good- 
natured crowd before the cages of the 
animals, the rope inclosures for the ele- 
phants, and the whirling dervish, bearded, 
Sad-eyed Cossacks and other “ human 
rarities.” A circus crowd is indulgent to 


children, else there is no knowing what 
might have become of the poor little vio- 
let, who, in the hands of one of the boys, 
was crushed almost beyond endurance. 

Upstairs in the amphitheater it was bet- 
ter. A lady for whom the children’s 
mother worked had given them a box for 
the day directly on the edge of the great 
onter ring, where the chariot races took 
place and the Cossacks’ exhibition of dar- 
ing. horsemanship. 

he children set their bundle down on 
the edge of the box and devoted them- 
selves to the excitement of watching ; so, 
freed from the grasp of hot hands, the 
violet drew a long beset and tried to 
hold its drooping flower and leaves alert. 

There was not very much in the per- 
formance calculated to anoen to flower 
nature, but in oneact a little girl appeared 
with some acrobats or tumblers. She 
was a sweet little thing, with fair hair 
and blue eyes, dressed in a ridiculous cos- 
tume of tights and frilled skirts, like a 
miniature bareback rider. But the dress 
was white with gold sponges, and there 
was something fairylike about it. The 
little thing was tossed from hand to hand 
by ‘* The Schnaffer brothersin their great 
world-renowned act”; and when they 
made themselves into a pyramid, she 
climbed, like a kitten, up the face of it 
and stood on one tiny foot on the topmost 
brother’s head holding his upstretched 
hand. 

It was an exciting moment, and 
whether one of the children knocked over 
the violet in applauding, or whether it 
gave a little jump of ecstasy, over it went 
and lay in the sawdust close under the 
box. The children had no time to notice 
its loss, for now came the wild Cossacks, 
the cowboy soldiers of the East, dashing 
around the ring, rising to their feet on 
their saddles, turning backward, dis- 
mounting and remounting at a gallop and 
picking upa whip from the ground at full 
speed. ‘Tne quick and accurate eye of one 
of them saw the little plant blooming so 
bravely in such alien soil, and like a flash 
he stooped from his saddle, picked it up 
and bore it aloft while the delighted chil- 
dren clapped vociferously. Some memory 
of a little flower on the lonely steppes and 
a Child on whose grave he had laid it be- 
fore he crossed the ocean, stirred his 
heart; and when the fairylike daughter 
of the acrobats with her mother passed 
him behind the scenes, he banded her the 
viulet with a word of Russian whose kind 
tone carried its otherwise unintelligible 
meaning to her baby mind. She had her 
yay dress under her arm and wore a very 
prosaic and rather shabby frock. Butshe 
simied back at the tall man with eyes so 
deeply blue that the violet, looking into 
them, felt at home at once. 

It was weil for it that it could find such 
comfort, for its strength began to fail as 
the wet handkerchief around its roots got 
quite dry and hot. It was along journey 
vy horse car to the little acrobat’s home, 
and both violet and blue eyes were almost 
shut when they reached it. 

At the top of a tall building they entered 
a little room, and the child’s mother lifted 
her at OQce on to alow cot and took off 
her hat. But the little thing brightened 
and ran, full of business, to the other side 
of the room with the bedraggled flower 
for *‘brother.” A pale boy lay near the 
high window, out of which he had been 
louking at the clouds all day. Hurt inan 
accident while training for a performance 
at the circus, he had lain there for many 
along, lonely day, tho he tried to keep up. 
his courage and patience by the doctor's 
promise unat in time, perhaps, he might 
walk again, 

‘*S8ee what I brought, brother,” said the 
child ; and she triumphantly laid the faded 
plant and the dingy handkerchief in the 
boy’s hands. 

** Where’d you get it?” asked he, trying 
to show some interest in her gift; then, 
as he saw the roots: ‘ Ma, ivs a whole 
plant! Maybe it’ud grow!” 

‘‘ A big man give it to me,” announced 
the baby ; ‘*a nice, big man, and he said 
sometin’ queer, and I said, ‘ Fank you,’ 
and [ brought it home all myself to 
brother.” 

**One of them Cossacks,” explained the 
mother ; ‘dunno where he goc it. Guess 
ivs dead, tho, ain’t it? Well, after sup- 
per I'll see if old Schmitzinger ’ll git me 
some earth outof the yard, and we’ll plant 

But Bob’s patience that day had borne 
all that even a tolerably robust boy’s pa- 
tience can endure with the pain and uhe 
dreariness and the spring longing to stir 
out into the air; so he whined ana coaxed 
till his mother departed with an old box 
for some earth. 

‘* Brother’s cross,” announced the small 
circus lady to herself, over her bread and 
milk, ‘ Brother” felt rather ashamed as 
he heard his mother toiling up the long 
stairs ; but he did not feel calted upon to 
say anything but ‘* Thanks, that’s great!” 
Then he lay and watched her as she set 
the plant in the box, watered it and put it 
on the high windowsill to catch a breath 
of the evening breeze ; for the room was 
close and warm with the heat and odor of 
the cooking supper. Outover the roofs of 
the city, with the streets like grooves 
scratched between them, broken here and 
there by a church or a chimney or tall 
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apartment house, looked the little plant 
toward the old home in the purple, misty 
distance. 

Just then a familiar voice whispered : 
‘Hello, old chap, how did you come 
here?” And the North Wind gave it a 
friendly shake and threw a whiff of wood 
scent in its drooping face as it swept into 
the room. 

‘*How nice the breeze feels,” said the 
tired mother, setting the table. “It’s 
been kind o’ tirin’ weather all day, for all 
the wind’s so chilly ; but I expect we'll 
have a cold snap to-morrow.” 

‘* You’ve come to help me. bring fresh- 
ness and the country to the sick boy,” 
went on the North Wind to the violet ; “I 
expect to find you here wheneverI am 
let in.” 

So the plant, with the wet, sustaining 
earth about its roots and the encouraging 
voice of a friend in its ears, lifted up its 
stems and throve; and when the cold came 
back fora while and the wind was shut 
out, gratitude for the tender care and in- 
terest of the boy and the child, gave it 
strength and courage to bloom. 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


PEBBLES. 


Jess: ‘‘ Well, what did Papa say 
when you asked him for my hand ?” Jack: 
“* He gave me the refusal of it.”—Exchange. 





.... Subscriber: ** Why is my paper so 
damp every issue?’ Editor: ‘ Because 
there is so much due on it.’’—Christian 
Register. 


....Miss Flip: “1 want to get some 
French candy.” Clerk: “Very sorry, but we 
haven’t any. Won’t some other kind do?” 
Miss Flip: ‘‘ No, indeed. I am expecting a 
visit from a French Count. I want French 
kisses,”’— Philadelphia Inguirer. 

....Customer (timidly): ‘‘I—er—suppose 
you have some—er—suitable books for a 
man about to—er—be married?’ Head 
Clerk (promptly): ‘* Yes, sir. Here Skig- 
gles, show this gentleman our line of large- 
sized pocketbooks.’’—Buffalo Courier. 


..-+'*My dear,’”’ said Mr. Nubbs to Mrs. 
Nubbs, “ what name did I understard you 
to call the new hired girl?” ‘‘ Japan,” re- 
plied Mrs. Nubbs, sweetly. ‘* And, pray, 
why such an odd name, my dear?” “ Be- 
cause she is so hard on China.’’—Detroit 
Press. 

.... Wiggles: ‘‘ Where are you going to 
take your family thissummer ?”’ Waygles: 
“ Well, [haven’t decided yet whether we 
will spend a fortnight at one of the fashion- 
able hotels or take the same amount of 
money and buy a New Hampshire farm.”— 
Somerville Journal. 


...-A Bismarck schoolma’am, who had 
been telling the story of David, ended it 
with: “And all this happened over 3,000 
years ago.” A little cherub, his blue eyes 
wide open with wonder, said, after a mo- 
ment’s thought: ‘Oh my, what a memory 
you’ve got!’’—Machias Union. 


...-An application for an annual pass 
was made to Commodore Vanderbilt by the 
president of a road about twenty five miles 
long. ‘* Your road doesn’t seem to cover & 
great amount of territory,” suggested the 
Commodore to the applicant. ‘ No,” said 
the applicant, “it isn’t quite so long as the 
New York Central; but, by gracious, Mr. 
Vanderbilt, it’s just as wide!’’ The pass 
was issued.—New York Tribune. 


.... The following were answers received 
by a teacher in an up town school from her 
pupils during a recent examination : ‘“‘ The 
cotton gin was invented by Robert Morse 
shortly before the war broke out.” ‘The 
Boston tea party was a famous dinner given 
by one of the colonists to the Indians. 
Many celebrated people were there.” ‘‘ The 
gold fever is a fatal disease which those 
who dig gold sometimes get.”—Philadel- . 
phia Call. 


....Chicago Street Names.—A man from 
the country was riding west on a Madison 
Street cable car the other day. Pretty soon 
the conductor called out ‘ May,” stopped 
the car, and a lady got off. A moment oF 
two after he called ‘“‘ Ann,” stopped the car, 
and two ladies gathered their bundles and 
stepped off. Another block or two, and be 
called “ Elizabeth,” and the same perform- 
ance was repeated. Then came “ Ada,” and 
a woman and child alighted. After a few 
more blocks he sang out ‘ Paulina,” and 
three ladies left the car. The stranger 
looked on open-mouthed, but this was ved 
much for him. Clutching the conductors 
coat, he asked : ‘‘ Say, mister, do you know 
the name of every woman in Chicago, and 


where she wants to get off ?”’— Advance. —. 
—_ 
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....T'wo years ago there was an outbreak 
of cholera in France, and instructions were 
forwarded to the maire of a certain village 
to take all necessary precautions, as the 
epidemic was rapidly spreading. At first 
our worthy magistrate did not know what 
todo. After a while, however, he reported 
that he was ready to receive the dread vis- 
itor. Uponinquiry being made it was ¢ is- 
covered that by bis orders a sufficient num- 
ber of graves had been dug in the local cem- 
etery to bury the entire parish, if required. 
—El Nervion. 


ODD KNOTs. 


[These knots are intenled fér the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











306.—A NEW GowN. 


1. Her ‘‘daughter of Charles First,’ with 
reason, 
She said, was getting out of season. 
y, The “ hidden fabric,” I believe, 
Had not the proper style of sleeve. 
3. Her *‘ British river” was well worn, 
And somehow happened to be torn. 
4. The “ Asiap province” was ino order, 
Except—’twas fraying at the border. 
5, An ‘animal of far Peru” 
Was fresh, but she detested blue. 
6. She wanted something light and airy, 
A ‘grass plot,” fit to robe a fairy, 
. Or, when she’s going out to tea, 
A “mountain people, brave and free.” 
8, She told me, when we chanced to meet, 
Her “Scottish snuff-box’’? was too 
sweet ; 
9, And for the evening, I must know, 
She had a white ‘‘ deceptive show.”’ 
10. ’Tis all the same to me, for I 
Admire her in a ‘‘ stamp, or die.’’ 
M. C. 8S. 
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307.—DIAMOND. 


1, A letter; 2, a fish; 3, a French theolo 
gian (1805-1884); 4, absorptions of estates or 
contracts in others; 5, plants of a certain 
genus, some of which produce beautiful and 
fragrant flowers ; 6, the proprietor or mas. 
ter of a certain large, roomy boat; 7, de- 
creed again; 8, cattle fairs (Prov. Kng.); 9, 
surfeits ; 10, but (Latin); 11, a letter. 

ARCANUS, 
308.—CHARADE. 


I read, one day, a sweet, pathetic story 
Of one, an artist, failing day by day.: 
“Tl paint a whole,” he said, ‘‘to bring me 
glory 
Before I pass away.” 


He chose his subject, ’twas the Crucifixion; 
But he,a scoffer, knew not God’s dear 
Son; 
He bought the Scriptures, read, as one reads 
fiction, 
The Gospels one by one. 


Thecross he painted, then the form ex- 
tended ; 
But could not paint the primal’s face. 
In search of models long the streets he 
wended, 
While enfeebled grew his pace. 


He found a face, and then each perfect fea- 
ture 
Upon bis canvas he portrayed with skill. 
His model was a wretched, sinful creature ; 
His two was lacking still. 


He slept and dreamed, while moonlight 
bathed the city ; 
He saw the Cross and One upon it hung; 
The face was full of love divine and pity, 
And yet with anguish wrung. 


He woke, and filled with awe, his dream re- 
calling, 


The face repainted of the Crucified ; 


— 
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His task was done—before his total falling, 
‘*The Christ !” he said, and died. 
E.E C. 
809.—RIDDLE. 
He watched it floating overhead, 
Lifted his hat, and softly said: 
‘* My fortune, honor, life, would be 
Well wasted in defending thee.” 


Meanwhile, he trod it uw». «rfoot, 
And spurned it with his teavy boot ; 
Yet the impression none could see ; 
1t was more obdurate than he. 


He met. it in a marshy glade; 

It stood with drawn and eg | blade. 
‘Nis time for me to go,” he thought : 
“T’ve wandered further than I oyght.” 


The way was long, the sun was bright ; 
He plodded on, as best he might, 

With weary feet, and slackened speed. 
What did hedo? Just this, indeed. 


310.—GEOGRAPHICAL ARITHMETIC. 


1. Add one thousand to a province of Hin- 
dostan and make an Austrian city. 

2. Add ten to a city of Bible fame avd 
make a city of France. 

8. Add a thousand to a village of Illinois 
and make a county south of China. 

4. Add one to a province of Bengal and 
make a division of Eeypt. 

5. Add five hundred and one to a Russian 
town and make a town of Italy. 

6. Add one to an Algerian seaport and 
make a Bengalese state. 

7. Subtract one from a town and commune 
of Italy and have a county of Texas. 

8. Subtract fifty from a town of Senezam- 
bia and have a river of India. 

9. Take one from a Sicilian town, and 
leave a Malayan island. 

10. Take fifty from _a township in Penn- 
sylvania and leave a Portuguese river. 

11. Take fifty froma town of Spain and 
leave an Italian province. 

12. Multiply a letter by a village of Ohio 
and make an English town, once noted for 
certain manufactures, 
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Skirt Binding. 
They can’t do it. 


Ke sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 

A set of the’'S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1 0c. in stamps. 
Book on * How to Bind the Dres: Skirt"' mailed free. 

he S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N.Y. 
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On your paint and wood work, too. 


Oh! What a 


difference 


in the evening—when a woman 
has cleaned house all day with 
Pearline, instead of the old fash- 


J 
Re ioned way. 
\\, Xe 
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It's so much easier. 
There isn’t a thing anywhere 


about the house (that you'd 
ake water to) but Pearline can 
y save you time and work on it. 


Saves that wearing rubbing 
And what a difference 


to every one in the house when the cleaning is done quickly 


and easily and without any fuming and fretting! 


You men 


ought to get together and insist on Pearline. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


“this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
W. FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


“3 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





13. Multiply five hundred and one by a 
preposition and make a city of Illinois. 

14. Divide an old French town by one 
thousand, five hundred, and get a city in 
New Jersey. 

15. Divide a Spanish province by one 
thousand, and get an Ohio township. 

16. Divide a Swiss canton by fifty one 
and get a large German city. 

17. Divide a European river by nine and 
get a county of Nebraska. 

~ G. D. DYER. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MAY OTH. 


302 —Tell-tale. 

308.—1, Tar, tar-tar; 2, tam, tam tam; 3, 
paw, paw-paw; 4, sing, Sing-Sing. 

804.—American, main care, came rain, 
Maine car, in camera. 

305.—Weather, heather, leather, feather. 
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SHIRTS!!! 

To fit the hard-to-fit. 

To fit hard times, 

To fit every taste, 

**No fit—no sale.”’ 

Open front—open back & 
front—open down the front 
like a coat. 

One shirt—ene dollar. 

Six shirts—rve-fifty. 

Send your neck measure and 
sleeve for sample, post-paid. 


/ CLOTHIERS, - 
i, FURNISHERS, 
HATS, 


SHOES. 
HACKETT, CARHART 
AND COMPANY. 


Two Stores: Broadway and Canal Street, 
Broadway below Chambers Street 


NEW YORK. 


EDWIN C, BURT & CD, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


"FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
3 ing and sole of each 

= shoe. Catalogues sent 

2 on application. 
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DIGESTIVE 


organs become impaired from various causes, like 
delicate machinery. Don't tamper with dyspepsia. 
Cure it and cure it quick, 


WEART’S DYSPEPSIA 
COMPOUND 


offers an immediate and permanent cure. Price, 25 
and 60 cents per bottle, postpaid. 

OUR GUARANTEE is strictly adhered to. 
Three bottles, or thirty days’ treatment, costing 
$1.50, is guaranteed to cure dyspepsia in any form, or 
money promptly refunded. Booklet sent free. 


WEART & CO., 
1012 Waluvut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


BENSALEM, N. C., April Ist, 1895. 
Messrs. WEART & Co., Gentlemen:—l_ am con- 
strained to drop you a few lines to herald the good 
news to you that your Les fp oh gene Compound has done 
me more good than all the medicine I ever bought 
combined. I would not give one bottle of it, if I 
could not get another, for its weightin gold. ‘Lhis is 
suying a great deal, but I know what it has done for 

me and what it has been worth to me. 
ith best wishes, 8. P. SEAWELL, 
Postmaster, Bensalem, N.C, 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


Whether caused by change of climate, season or life, 
by overwork or illness, is speedily and completely 
overcome by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which imparts great nerve, mental and bodily 
strength. Be sure to get Hood's. 





> $ are purely vegetable, 
Hood S Pills harmless and always 
reliable. They cure indigestion, biliousness, sick 








THE SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


Containing No Bunches and No Perceptible Seams, constructed in accordance with the 
Shape of the Human Foot, and knitted from the Best of Yarns, are 


The Nicest-Fitting, Longest-Wearing, and 
Most Comfortable. 


Coarse, Fine, and Extra-Fine (half-hose), in solid colors and mixtures. for Men and Youths; 
Super-Stout (hose) in black for Boys and Girls. 


headache and constipation, and all liverills. They 
are the best family Cathartic. 


Weeeee 






‘on the toe. $ 


* SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY, AND OBTAINABLE DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ROVE | 
‘Silver Plate That Wears.” 


Meriden 
Britannia Co. <) 


Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, Candelabra, Library 
and Toilet Articles, etc., also 


Spoons, Forks, &c. 
184/71 TRADE MARK " 
‘**1847" on spoons, &c., identifies the old 
original Rogers quality, famous for wear. 

If you are unable to procure these 
goods from your dealer, we shall be glad 
to furnish necessary information. 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 

New York, 208 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicavo, San Francisco, London, 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
(. Gaga ge oooh oegroegr5eg0 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose, 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. el 
Opposite Grand Central Depot,New York. (2 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
ROOMS, $1:°2 PER DAY AND UPWARDS ; 


PQUHR HU HUH UgAg HIG HgNG 


SUMMER HOMES 
wnVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed, 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Matled free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A., 363 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vi 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hot Is, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Kailway; 2,000 feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc., allin it. In New York at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 Broadway, 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 14 East 125th St., 244 West 
125th St..251 olummbus Av., Ticket Offices foot of Frank- 
linand West 42d Sts; in Brooklyn, 4Court St., 86) Fal- 
ton St., 98 Broadway, 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 340 of the hotels. 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
pric e, 2c. J.C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent 
ob Beaver St., N. Y. 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sol! at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also enjoying a day’s fisning in this delightful 
region; tickets good returning May 41. 


| ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well. 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant,” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERC HANTS, 


(For the week ending Thursday, May 9th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—Staple qualities of China and Japan 
teas are held very firmly, and the quantity on 
band isnot large. Other teas are fair to steady. 
Amoy is quoted at11@l4c; Fuchau, 11@25c.; For- 
mosa, 16245c., and Japans, 14@30c. 

SUGARS.—Refined sugar is steady, and orders 
are taken subject to delay, refiners being far 
behind in deliveries. Granulated is quoted at 
47-16@4%c.; cut loaf and crushed, 5@5'4c., and 
powdered and cubes, 4 11-16@47%c. 

COFFEE.—The market for coffee is quiet. 
Sales are not brisk, but holders express confi- 
dence in the situation and in the future outlook. 
Java is quoted at 21@3lec.; Mocha, 254%a26\c.; 
Maracaibo, 1734@21c.; Laguayra, 1746@21c., and 
Brazil growths, 15@)17\c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are quoted weak at 5@7%c. perth. Dressed 
mutton is weak at 67@c.; dressed lambs easy at 

8@l0c., and country dressed spring lambs weak 
at $3@5 per carcass. Country dressed veals are 
5a@7TM4e., and city dressed, 544@8c, City dressed 
beef, is #@10c, per tb, and fancy, 
yc. 

PROVISIONS.—The 
has been weak, but 
Pork isin active demand at 
bbl. for mess; 


native sides, 


‘for provisions 
with a firmer tone. 
$13.25@13.50 per 
$12.0W@13 for family, and $13@ 
15.50 for short clear. Beef is quiet, with extra 
mess at $8078.50; family, $11.50@13.50, and 
packet, $!0@11. Beef hams are quiet at $19 0@ 
20. Lard is firm, but lower than last week, sel!- 
ing at $6.80 per 100 th. Pickled bellies are quict 
at 644a6%c shoulders steady at 5toc., 


market 


closes 


. per th; 
and hams, 9!4c 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour advanced in 
price and firmness until early this week, but a 
cut in prices by the Duluth Imperial Mill has 
changed matters Gonsiderably, Buyers are now 
holding off for further concessions, and trade is 
quiet. Winter patents ure $3.65@3.75 per bbl.; 
straights, $3.25@3.50; city clears. $3.55@3.65; 
spring patents 504, and Southern flour, $2.65 
per sack. Rye flour is quiet at $2.75@4.15 per 


bbl. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at 
$2.75, and Western and Southern, $2.40@2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market 
reached its highest figures early this week, and 
has since deciined nearly le. Trade is light, 
and speculation indifferent. Nearly all of the 
growing crops are doing well, and the outlook 
forthe wheat yield is good, despite the small 
acreage. Wheat receipts are liberal in the 
West, and cash property is rather slow in se ll- 

E xports are moderate, May wheat is 

No. 2 red cash, 674 6744c.,and No.1 North- 
ern, Fre. Corn, on the ¢ ontrary, is gaining in 
steadiness, and the undertone is stronger, The 
receipts West are running smal!, snd the mar- 
ket is nervous in plac es because of speculative 
manipulations in Ch icauo, Exports are quite 
liberal. May corn is 55%¢c.; steamer yellow, 
55%4c., and yellow corn, 57%4c. Oats improve a 
little in sympathy with corn, altho there is not 
very much trade in them. Rece ipts at primar 
points are keeping up very well, and the seek 
market is quiet. The new crop is reported doing 
well, except in Kansas, where oats are seriously 
damsged. May oats are 2540.5 No. 2 cash, 
34c., and No. 2 white, has been a 
slight improvement in the de denne and prices 
of bay. The market is now steady, but outside 
quotations are a little extreme. Prime timothy 
hay is 80c. per 100 Ib; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@75c., and 
clover mixed, abc, Long rye straw is steady 
at 55 g60c.; short rye, 40@50c., and oat, 40@45c, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE,—Butter has been 
reduced on nearly all grades, but at the decline 
trade is fairly good. Keceipts are more moder- 
ate, and accumulations are working off quietly. 
More fancy State dairy butter is wanted than 
can be found, but lower grades and imitation 
and factory are not in much favor either for 
localor out-of-town trade. Extra fresh cream- 
ery is quoted at 18c.; firsts, 16@17c.; thirds to 
seconds, Lx@lic. ; State dairy, half-firkins, B@ 
I7c.; Wels h tubs, l0@16loc.; imitation creamery, 
So@lic.; factory, Te@lle. Old butter is dull, 
with Western ereame ry at %@l4c.; State dairy. 
8@l3c., and dairy or factory, 7@8c. Shippers are 
very indifferent in taking new cheese, and local 
trade isdull. Below fancy values are very un 
settled. Fancy new cheese is 744@73¢c.; common 
to choice, S@ic.; part skims, l4@5c., and full 
skims, h@ltjc. Old fancy cheese is l0w@l1l1c,; 
common to choice, 5@10c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for 
live poultry is quiet, and a little unsetthd at 
times. Turkeys are steady at %@10c.; ducks dull 
at D@We. per pair, and geese dull at 60c.@$1 
per pair. Spring chickens are quiet at 60c.@$1 
ver pair; fowls, l04oc.; o!d roosters, bY@7c. 
There is a fair demand for prime dressed fowls, 
but lower marks are in too much acc umulation 
to be firm. Old cocks are steady, and spring 
ducks and P hiladelphia spring chickens are in 
sellers’ favor. Turkeys are Wel3c. per tb; 
fowls, 94@l0c.; old cocks, 644@7c.; old geese, 
5@B8e. : old ducks, 10412c.; Long Isiand s wring 
ducks, 26@28c.; Philadelphia spring ne Pn chon 
di@40c., and squabs, $1.50@3 per doz. Eggs are 
in very irregular receipt aud quality, and many 
lots lose several in each dozen. Prime marks 
are steady, but lower are irregular. Jersey eggs 
are litec. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 1344 
@li\c.; Western, 18@134c.; Southern, 
12b6c.; duck, 18@1ic., and goose eggs, 20@24c. 


FRESH FRUITS. 


2a 


Apples are firm and quite 
scarce. Baldwins are $4¢4 75 per bbl.; Roxbury 
Russets, $4@4.25; Golden, $2.50.43.50, and infe- 
rior, $2.@2.50. Strawberries are in large supply, 
but many arrivals are defective in quality, and 
they sell at very irregular prices. Norfolk ber- 
ries are quoted at 18 «20c. per qt.; Charleston, 
1b@28c.; North Carolina, 8a 20c., and Florida, 6 
@lic. P 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Many Ber- 
muda and Florida new polatoes are soft, poor 
and lower. Old potatoes are dull and weak. New 
Bermudas are $4 #6 per bbi.; Florida, $3@5; old 
_o— $1.90.02.10, and sweet potatoes, $1.50a 
3. Bermuda onions are lower and dull at $1@ 
1.10 per crate, and Egyptian onions, $1,701.75 
per sack. Nearly all kinds of Southern green 
vegetables are in the market and lower. Aspar- 
agus is 50c.@$1.75 per doz. bunches; kale, 75c. 
per bbl.; spinach, 75c.@$1; Long Island radishes, 
$1 per 100 bunches: lettuce, 75c.@$1.50; peas, 
$2.50@3 per half-bbl.; cabbages, $2@3.50 per bbl.- 
crate ; cuc umbers, $2. 5023.50 per crate; toma- 
toes, $2@4.50 per carrier; beets, $5@10 per 100 
bunches, and squash, Wath x. per crate, 
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Interline the ‘Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
vour Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


IBRE 
ier « REAPIONS 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if Jined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

% Lining Counter Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party willleave New York in May fora 
Grand Excursion of Forty-six Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs. the grand scenery ot 
the Selkirks, and Seattle, Tacoma ana Portiand; the 
homeward route, after the Alaska voyage of twe lve 
days, via the Nerthern Pacifie Railroad, with a 
week in the Y ellowstone } onal Park, 

J eepting und Din- 
ing Cars, with every first c lass appointment, are to 
be used in crossing the continent. T he Alaska trip 
will be on the favorite steamer “ Queen. 


Special Tours th we Europe, leaving New 
York in May, June and Ju 


Two Summer Tripsto Alaska, leaving New 
York in July for two 45-day excursions. 


Colorado and the 
Parw:ia 
July. 


Yellowstone National 
jl-day excursion, leaving New York in 


Tours to Hawaiian Islands, Japan and 
China, 


A Series of Summer Tours, of one to four 
weeks, to the principal resorts of New England, the 
Middle States, and Canada. 


Independent Railroad 


and 
Tickets to all Points. 


Steamship 


t@ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 KE. 14th St... cor. Unton Sq., New York, 


EUROPE, & 


thing First class. 
gramme 
steamers, 
Cc -hambers st 


“OUR SUMMER” 


awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantly spent ; 
of trips through the woods for game; of speckled 
beauties taken from murmuring streams; of health 
restored, and sundry other recollections of a well 
earned respite from cares of business, thoroughly 
enjoyed. “ Our Summer” covers the lakes and sum- 
mer resorts in [linois and Wisconsin along the line 
of the Wisconsin Central, and ts just “what you 
need to enable you to reach a decision as to where 
you will spend your vacation the coming season, 
Brimful of information and interspersed with half- 
tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
tral. A copy will be promptly mailed you on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


appress JAS. C. POND, 


Gien'l Pass, Agent, 


Escorted Parties will 
New York at stated 
during the summer. 
All expenses included.  Pro- 
on ae slic: — free. U pales e Berths on all 
4 ne EKNKINS & Co.,, 273 B'way, cor. 


leave 
intervals 
Every- 


MILWAUKEE, 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family a mane. Gr AL a S RELIABLE 
by Gr rs. 
D.S. WILTBERG En “od St.. Phila., Pa, 


ACENT 


$60 a month to sell Leac'’s 
ney medicine. Oil of Pine 


Oil of Pine, the yreat Kid. 
We want you 


Med. Co,, Cincinnati, © 
Lo get the name Boynton so impressed on 


Wis. 


your mind that when in want of heating or 
cooking apparatus you cannot forget that 
we are in the business, and have been fo1 


about 50 years. Goods for sale by best 


dealers all over the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 


annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus 


It will cost you nothing ; better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and ‘sdheeg 2St., sand 2 »W ater St. 
Ch 


For — 
for comfort, for improvement of the com- 
——- use only Pozzon1's PowDER; there 
nothing equal to it. 














ee BAKER & CO, 


7: Largest Manufacturers of 
URE, HIGH CRADE 


i "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


“ail and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Yn Europe and Ameri¢a. 


" Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

. used in aor, of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than onc cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


_ WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


‘* Balsam 
of Gilead ”’ 


(the Pine.) 


Co 
‘Stay, 


IN 
Er, 


PINE TAR 
SOAP 


Persian Healing 


It is balm for the disappointed who | 
have tried other and less efficient 
soaps for the skin. As a Soap for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery it is equally 


desirable. —Druaaists. 





STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine had signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
blue, on every jar, thus: 


~Ccewer _ 
ne —— as 


IMPORTANT to ” THE LATEST and BEST 


LAMPS. Ta Mur 


has no equal, Ferfe * tly, made on new ideas 
our patents), 7 will please you 
ivery : dad. One thousand desi 

to select ipl line. For Wedding 

Gifts, buy Mile ym, Write for catalogue 

if your dealer will not supply *“The Maller. 


11844. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO. ‘hanntncturers, 


66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 





Pamphlets 


Write Farwell 





farm and Garden, 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree.wve 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) ae 


MISDIRECTED PRAIRIE AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER,. 


THREE eras have existed in the develop- 
ment of the prairie States of the trans- 
Mississippi region. The first was that of 
wheat-riising, pure and simple. It was the 
period when, up the valleys of Kansas were 
great wheatfields of 3,000 acres and more, so 
beautiful and remarkable that the express 
trains were halted in their midst so the 
passengers might look on the unaccustomed 
sight. It wasa period of immigration by 
the train-load, of thrift and speculation. 
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The second pericd was tbat of sheep and 
cattle. In the early ’80’s the flocks of the 
prairie States became wonderful to behold, 
Thousands of tkorougbred Merinos and 
Southdowns were imported from New York 
and Ohio, and other thousands of the lank, 
light-wooled Mexican breeds came up from 
the Southwest. Sheep ranches were every- 
where, and fortunes were just in sight when 
the prices fe]l and the boom burst. The 
same experience followed with cattle. 

Then came the speculative era, when town 
lots and additions tempted the most con- 
servative of realty owners, and it, too, had 
its end with a corresponding loss to those 
interested ard a. stagnation in real-estate 
values which yet continues—not alone, how- 
ever, from this cause, as crop failures and 
business decadence have assisted in bring- 
ing about the condition that exists, 

The prairie farmer is only beginning to 
farm, Great as has been the advance of the 
prairie sections, it bas been due as much to 
the rapidly appreciating value of real estate 
and good fortune as to accurate and scien- 
tific farming. An Eastern agriculturist 
would starve on the methods employed by 
many a Westerner. But a small percentage 
of Western farms are tilled up to fifty per 
cent, of their possibilities. By this is meant 
chiefly that effort is spread over too large 
an area, that the owner attempts more than 
he can successfully manage. Few men can 
till 160 acres with two teams, yet thousands 
attempt it. What is the result ? 

This is one result: In a single central 

Kansas town, situated in the midst of a 
rich agricultural region naturally, with 
wide river bottom lands at its door and 
uplands thickly settled for twenty miles 
back, with 20,000 population in the county 
surrounding it, during the past winter 
shipped in from Colorado and Iowa 100 ecar- 
londs of potatoes. ‘These averaged 450 
bushels each, and cost the consumers in the 
town and the vicinity an average of sixty- 
five cents, or $29,250. In addition $10,000 
was spent for cabbage, celery and other 
veyvetables shipped in from outside the State, 
every part of which should have been pro. 
duced in the county, as well as an equal 
amount for sale. 
It is altogether wrong when a farmer 
drives to town and loads into bis wagon 
from the merchandise stores of the place, as 
I have seen it d ne, sacks of potatoes, heads 
of cabbage, a bale or two of hay and a sack 
of flour. All but the flour he should not go 
off his own place to find, and that should 
be received in exchange for wheat at the 
mill. 

Not all nor even a majority of the prairie 
farmers are thus misdirecting their ener- 
gies. Thousands diver-ifying their 
crops, looking out for the future—and suc- 
ceeding, and well- 
guided in their work we should hear less of 
haid times in the prairie States where the 
soil is yet in almost its virgin strength, and 
rewards of husbandry are in proportion to 
the good judgment of the toilers. 

Many look to irrigation to remedy the 
tendency on the part of Western farmers to 
expand their tillage and undertake great 
things to the detriment of their whole 
effort. In most of the experiments now go- 
ing on, only a small area, five to ten acres, 
can be put under water. This is sullicient 
tosupport the average family, and the owner 
is impelled to give it a thorough and care- 
ful guardianship and cultivation, The 
results are generally surprising to himself 
as well as to his neighbors. 

Prairie agriculture has been far too much 
a speculation instead of a vocation, The 
settlers on Western claims have felt 
oftentimes dissatisfied if the fortune that 
danced before their longing eyes could not 
be seized at a single grasp. They haveseen 
—and the experierce has not been unusual 
—a farm paid for by a single crop, and have 
longed todo likewise. Hence the long days 
of labor, the field poorly plowed, carelessly 
sown, badly t+ nded. 

“With plenty of rain it will be a success 
any way,” is the stock expression of the 
Western farmer, often supplemented with 
‘2 and ae it doesn’t rain nobody can raisea 
crop.” The past decade of experience has 
shown that neither proposition is true, that 
with plenty of rain a well-tilled field will 
raise a larger crop than any other, and 
without a sufliciency of moisture it may 
also give a fair yield while others fail. It 
is a lesson that must be learned if the West 
ern mortgages are to be cleared off and if 
the prairies are indeed to blossom as the 
rose. 

It is right here that the West wastes val- 
uable effort, in lack of detail anda specula- 
tive spirit, which tends to incomplete work. 
The stock jest about three bundred dollar 
self-binders and seventy dollar sulky plows 
standing in ten dollar an acre fields from 
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rain, sun and wind, is too serious to be hu- 
morous to dwellers in the West. It is the 
exponent of a feature of agriculture that 
has been to some extent responsible for 
thousands of embittered spirits, broken 
hopes and saddened homes. The neglect of 
economy in those minor things has caused 
the downfall of magnificent and promising 


ideals. 

A tendency toward better methods is ob- 
servable now in prairie agriculture. The 
introduction of the creamery, by which the 
hou-ewife is enabled to see a cash return for 
the product of the dairy; the establishmeut 
of cash commission houses, by which the 
poultry yard is made to give into the owner’s 
hands ashower of currency, and the demon 
strated success of small fruits and vegetables 
with the right kind of culture, have made 
it certain that there is a realization of the 
West’s needs. Much discussion of old New 
England and Atlantic State ways is noticed 
in Western papers. The people themselves 
seem a good deal more lenient with * back 
Fast” ideas on farming than formerly. 
Only a few years ago the Western settler 
sneered at the slow, “ old fogy ” and cramp- 
ed methods of his father; now he is will- 
ing to admit that the West needs some of 
his father’s painstaking and thorough plans 
of crop-rai-ing, and in many instances he 
is willing to try some of those plans him- 
self. 
{t is a theory of some old settlers on the 
plains that the frequent failure of crops in 
these latter days is due largely to the 
effect of the wind on the soil They point 
to the frequency of sand storms sweeping in 
fury over the land, to the drifting sand in 
the furrows, and declare that it was not so 
in the days when tue sod was new-broken, 
when the life had not been absorbed from 
the soil by the restless breezes. Itis per- 
haps not to be expected that the same re- 
sults could be obtained from soil cropped 
for a dozen or twenty years as from that 
fiesh from the state of nature ; but they for- 
get that the tillage has been such as to 
abuse the naturally fertile acres and rob 
them of their plant-producing power. ‘loo 
many farmers never plow deepif they can 
get along by plowing shallow, others never 
plow at all if they can jist in their corn and 
use a lister drill for their wheat, or sow it 
with a cultivator between the corn rows, 
Subsoiling is # new discovery, yet a few 
old-fashioned men have been using it for 
two or three years and have harvested im 
mense crops when their neighbors have 
been destitute. E 

The new agriculture of the West is just 
beyiuning. The people are realizing tbat 
the way to success in tarming 1s pot ditfer- 
ent from that in business, that thorough- 
ness and concentration win, that effort 
must be directed aright. From a general 
application of these hard-learned lessons 
great results may be expected, 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


BY E, P. POWELL, 





I AM beset with letters of inquiry just 
now which must be answered in the bunch. 

1 “What kind of preparation must I 
make for a strawberry bed ? [ want a small 
one for home use,’’ etc. Any good garden 
soil, absolutely clean, is all right. But 
when you enrich it put in no seedy manure. 
I wish people could understand the value of 
liquid manure. That need leave no weed 
seeds or grass seeds init, For strawberries 
pour it into an old compost bed; stir up 
thoroughly, and then apply, before a 
shower if possible. Get your ground in 
first-rate order for vegetables and it will be 
in first-class order for strawberries. Then, 
if you expect any success, it must be kept 
clean, 

When to trim evergreen hedges is a puz- 
zle that to many may seems impossible to 
solve, I see some bad breaks made by trim- 
ming at the wrong season of the year. Let 
me try toexplain when and why. 1. Trim 
in April and early May, 2. Cut close the 
last year’s growth, leaving but a short bit 
of the new wood—unless you desire to raise 
the hedge higher. 3. Follow nature in 
shaping the hedge. An arbor vitw should 
be four feet through at the bottom to one 
at thetop, 4, Never try any fancy shapes, 
as flat tops. They are unnatural, and ever- 
greens know why they have a cone shape; 
they will not “row in any other. 

Now for reasons, If you cut in midsum- 


mer, or after the wew wood is grown, you 
Tfemove what is most beautiful when you 
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Circulars, 


No washing 


Price, $3 to $10. 
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need it for beauty. You also remove what 
nature puts on as a wintercloak. It will 
remain to serve the hedge (or evergreen 
tree) against cold blasts and severe freez- 
ings—unless you take it off. If you do cut 
it your hedge will die. Never trim the new 
wood off, but the old of last year’s growth. 
Cut close, but not so as to remove quite all 
of that which grew the previous summer. 
“T want a few low-growing shrubs for a 
yard ; so low asto not cut off our outlook.” 
If I thought you liked to look into the 
street and watch your neighbors hetter than 
to look into beautiful bushes full of flowers, 
bees and humming birds, I would not an- 
swer you. But presuming this not to be 
the case, I suggest you can keep low almost 
any of the shrubs by cutting back; and 
most of them will blossom quite as well. 
But here is a list of good, compact-growing, 
small shrubs—in order of succession for 
blossoms: 1, Daphne mezercon, pink: and 
our native Movosewood, white; 2, For- 
sythias in variety, yellow ; 3, Japan quince, 
white, red, pink; 4, Spirea prunifolia, 
double wiite: 5, Persian lilacs—grow large, 
however, if left to do as they will; 6, Deut- 
zia gracilis, double white ; 7, Weigelas in 
variety, white, red, pink ; 8, Syringas—some 
of these grow large, especially Grandiflorus 
and Gorden; the lower growiug are the 








double cream-colored and the variegated 
leaved ; Speciosissimus is quite dwarf: 9, 
Rhododendrons and azaleas, except in pe- 
culiarly fine soil; 10, Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, whitish pink: 11, Euonymus, cboco- 
late, with brilliant red berries; 12, Ma- 
honia, an evergreen shrub of great beauty, 
with golden-yellow flowers. All these are 
in order of succession except mahonia. 
None of them will rise over five feet, asa 
rule, if trimmed a little. Most of them are 
lower. They are all extra fine. 

A distressed letter asks how I succeed in 
growing gooseberries without mildew. My 
opinion is that any one can grow gooseher- 
ries without mildew, if they are planted in 
thoroughly drained land, and where they 
are nut atall shaded. I donot on my land 
find that even shade is disastrous. But the 
gooseberry likes good, strong, rich soil, and 
generous culture. For twenty years I have 
not bad any mildew. I use no sprays or 
fungicides. My laud is keptin good con- 
dition, and is drained with entire thorough- 
ness, Currants need the same treatment— 
moist soil, absolutely drained. I cannot 
describe it better than to say, plant in wet 
soil after itis drained. If there is danger 
of drought, mulch heavily with coal ashes. 
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AERMOTOR CO... Chicago. 


ealer this side of the Rocky Mountains 
reliable, wide-awake fellow; 
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The AERMOTOR ANTI-FREEZINC THREE-WAY 


break, has a very large air chamber, has a very large 
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You consult your own interests by insisting on not only Aermotor prices but Aermotor goods at Aermotor prices. 
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Aermotor agent for them. 

As a rule he is a first-class, live, 
furnish it good goods at low prices. 
next week of a $40 Feed Cutter at $10, 
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from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
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scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
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Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
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coupling in one second. For 
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SLATE 
is the best, most handsome. durable and excellent 
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material in the world. It can now be put on at prices 
quite as cheap as tin, tron or shingles. We will be 
pleased to quote prices ou any quantity delivered to 
any railroad station in the 
JAMES » K, — Slatington, Pa 
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HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 


For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 

4l Maiden Lane, New York. 


34 Washington St., Chicago. 
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Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
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THAT OLD COMB 
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By the aid of special machinery the most antique Tore 
toise Shell Comb, even if it lacks a few teeth, 
can be transformed into the most beautiful 
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At the Linen Store. 
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ity, pure linen Huckaback Hem. 
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Other exceptional values at $2.00, 
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Bath Towels. 
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line of Summer Blankets. 
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